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From  the  Editor 

This  is  my  23rd  and  final  issue  of  the  English  edition  of  Military  Review.  Presiding  over 
this  magazine  during  a  time  of  great  change  has  been  both  a  challenge  and  an  honor.  The 
essence  of  the  challenge  was  finding  articles  and  features  that  captured  the  soul  of  the 
changes  the  US  Army  faces  in  joint,  combined  and  interagency  operations.  To  that  end, 
and  by  comparing  the  last  two  years  to  the  previous  two,  MR  increased  the  number  of 
articles  discussing  joint,  combined  and  interagency  operations  threefold;  future  Army  and 
emerging  doctrine,  twofold;  and  non-European  regional  issues,  twofold.  We  also  tripled 
the  number  of  general  officer  articles  from  combatant  and  corps  commanders  as  well  as 
tripling  the  number  of  joint,  allied  and  academic  authors’  articles.  Judging  by  your  letters, 
comment  cards,  personal  remarks  and  new  articles,  this  editorial  direction  has  indeed 
served  as  a  forum — a  mission-essential  task  of  MR. 

The  theme  for  this  issue  is  Battle  Command.  This  theme,  as  well  as  those  of  joint  opera¬ 
tions,  leader  development  and  information  operations,  have  been  run  before  and  will  be 
run  again,  because  each  previous  issue  has  generated  responses  that  counter,  amplify  or 
propose  new  twists  to  those  themes.  This  continuing  dialogue  is  one  standard  of  success — 
another  is  how  much  of  each  issue  is  read  by  the  MR  audience  and  then  shared  with  others. 
We  are  measuring  that  standard  of  success  with  a  readership  survey  that  some  of  you  will 
receive  soon.  Please  take  the  time  to  complete  this  survey  so  that  we  may  improve  our 
product  for  you.  The  ultimate  standard  of  success  is  intangible  but  invaluable:  the  intel¬ 
lectual  exchange  between  an  author  and  a  reader.  There  is  great  power  and  value  in  a  jour¬ 
nal  through  which  generals,  officers,  sergeants,  congressmen  and  civilian  staff  exchange 
professional  ideas  freely  and  professionally.  Arguably,  MR  provides  more  open  exchange 
than  any  other  US  Military  journal. 

The  honors  of  serving  as  the  editor  of  MR  are  manifold.  I  have  been  honored  with  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  many  innovative  ideas  offered  by  authors  and  the  many  profes¬ 
sionals  who  assist  us.  I  have  been  honored  by  the  tmst  and  support  of  Lieutenant  General 
John  E.  Miller,  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC)  comman¬ 
dant,  and  Major  Generals  Randolph  W.  House  and  Randall  L.  Rigby,  past  USACGSC 
deputy  commandants.  They  provided  not  only  intellectual  curiosity  and  vision,  but  also 
the  editorial  independence  to  select  the  articles  and  themes  for  each  MR  issue.  Finally,  I 
was  honored  by  the  support  and  loyalty  of  a  professional  editorial  staff  that  continued  to 
improve  MR  through  two  physical  plant  moves  and  the  pressures  of  a  reduced  staff  and 
budget.  This  staff — military  and  civilian,  appropriated  and  non-appropriated  fund — 
reminds  me  daily  of  the  greatest  reward  of  serving  in  the  US  Army — privilege  of 
working  with  great  Americans. 

In  closing,  I  also  want  to  thank  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Lewis,  Combat  Studies  Institute,  USA¬ 
CGSC,  for  preparing  the  World  War  n  Almanac  Chronology  since  September  1993.  His 
expertise  and  willingness  to  contribute  are  representative  of  all  the  tdent  and  time  con¬ 
tributed,  even  if  less  often,  by  the  talented  USACGSC  faculty  and  staff  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Studies  Office  staff.  While  I  can  only  hope  that  I  provided  something  new  and 
useful  during  my  tenure  as  Editor  in  Chief,  I  know  certainly  that  the  people  of  MR, 
USACGSC  and  the  Combined  Arms  Center  added  materially  to  my  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Thank  you  one  and  all. 

Colonel  John  W.  Reitz 

Editor  in  Chief,  April  1993  to  July  1995 


Letters 


Intelligence  Warning 
That  Fails  to  Warn 

I  enjoyed  reading  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Victor  M.  Rosello’s  article  ‘"Pre¬ 
dicting  the  Unpredictable'’  (December 
1994/Januaiy-February  1995  Mili¬ 
tary  Review),  and  I  agree  with  the 
author  that  rationalization  of  potential 
future  conflicts  is  only  one  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  However,  barri¬ 
ers  exhibited  not  just  in  the  article  but 
within  the  intelligence  community 
should  be  cleared  up. 

Rosello  states  the  analyst’s  future 
conflict  vision  is  formulat^  from  cur¬ 
rent  information  distilled  into  intelli¬ 
gence  assessments.  This  logical  event 
sequence  is  our  analytical  system 
foundation,  which  is  largely  logically 
based  on  linear  thinking.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  the  author  points  out,  this 
same  mode  is  used  to  produce  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  fails  in  its  objective,  because 
it  is  perceived  by  many  within  the 
intelligence  community  as  an  all¬ 
source  analysis  byproduct.  Therefore, 
those  inside  and  outside  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community  view  intelli¬ 
gence — defined  as  the  collection  of 
data  analyzed  and  assessed  in  a  logical 
and  linear  process — ^as  an  end-all. 

As  stated  by  Carl  von  Clausewitz, 
“The  very  nature  of  interaction  is 
bound  to  make  [war]  unpredictable”; 
thus,  “Anything  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  meager  wisdom  of 
such  one-sided  points  of  view  was 
held  to  be  beyond  scientific  control: 
it  lay  in  the  genius  realm,  which  rises 
above  all  rules.”  This  is  true.  Some 
approaches  to  predicting  future 
enemy  actions  can  be  categorized 
within  a  rational  analytical  approach. 
Irrational  thinking  may  be  used  to 
predict  future  irrational  adversarial 
behavior. 

When  the  author  joints  to  an 
adversary’s  actions  as  irrational  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “uniquely  ethnocentric 
view  of  the  world,”  the  author  is 
engaging  in  mirror  ima^ng.  It  would 
seem  Rosello  views  rational  behavior 
as  behavior  conforming  to  Judeo- 
Christian  norms,  the  foundation  for 
American  values. 


This  analysis  method,  when  strictly 
applied,  opens  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  to  dangerous  assumptions 
that  should  not  be  limited  to  space 
and  time  and  that  may  not  be  charac¬ 
teristically  rational  or  irrational  but 
transnational  (another  tier).  Some  in 
the  intelligence  community  look  up¬ 
on  the  crisis  advent  as  the  quickening 
of  intelligence  analysis.  Therefore, 
labeling  a  situation  rationally  allows 
for  quick  answers  for  short-term  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  is  interesting  that  the  word 
“rational”  derives  from  the  Latin  roots 
of  “calculation”  and  was  used  in 
obtaining  goals  effortlessly. 

Jan  Goldman,  Joint  MilUaiy 
Intelligence  College,  Washington,  D.C 


New  Multinational 
Division  Flawed 

In  his  article  “A  New  Face  in 
NATO”  (September  1994  Military 
Review),  Major  General  Pieter  Huys- 
man  discusses  the  military  utility  of 
the  new  Multinational  Division  (Cen¬ 
tral)  [MND(C)].  The  concept  behind 
MND(C)  and  how  it  is  executed  do 
not  deserve  such  an  uncritical  presen¬ 
tation  in  Military  Review.  What  divi¬ 
sion  commander  would  choose  differ¬ 
ent  armaments,  equipment  and 
logistic  support  structures  for  his  four 
brigades;  to  have  no  control  of  his 
division’s  deployment  activities,  tak¬ 
ing  command  only  after  its  battlefield 
arrival;  to  have  no  assigned  intelli¬ 
gence  or  medical  capabilities;  to  have 
his  division  brigades  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  on  the  battlefield;  or  to  take 
a  division  to  war  with  only  one  artil¬ 
lery  battalion? 

These  questions  do  not  even 
address  the  shortcomings  in  the 
MND(C)  staff  structure  or  make  judg¬ 
ments  (or  comparisons)  of  the  Dutch, 
Belgian,  British  or  German  soldiers’ 
fighting  qualities.  But,  if  these  ques¬ 
tions  create  some  doubt,  maybe  the 
basic  MND(C)  concept  remains  to  be 
justified. 

Consider  the  words  of  history’s 
most  successful  architect  and  leader  of 
coalition  forces.  General  Dwight  D. 


Eisenhower,  in  his  book  At  Ease,  Sto¬ 
ries  I  Tell  to  Friends.  Reflecting  back 
to  1951  on  his  time  as  NATO’s  first 
commander  building  its  military 
structure,  he  said,  “There  was  no 
thought,  of  course,  of  amalgamating 
troops  so  that  each  unit  would  become 
an  international  hodgepodge.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  languages  alone  would  be 
enough  to  defeat  any  such  plan.  Each 
unit  of  divisional  strength  would  be 
homogeneous  as  to  nationality,  while 
the  larger  units — corps  and  armies — 
could  logically  contain  within  them¬ 
selves  units  of  different  nationalities.” 

Alex  Scanunel,  Sembach,  Germany 

Globalism  Demands 
Multinational  Strategies 

Alex  Scammel’s  letter  raises  sev¬ 
eral  astute  questions,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  address  them  in  this 
forum.  Similar  questions  and  doubts 
occur  to  every  commander  and  tacti¬ 
cian.  From  a  NATO  alliance  perspec¬ 
tive  though,  the  military  resolve  to 
make  things  work  is  preceded  by 
political  guidance.  Although  a  multi¬ 
national  division  is  not  the  dream  of 
every  planner  or  logistician,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  commander’s  nightmare 
that  Scammel  suggests. 

In  today’s  world,  one  must  con¬ 
sider  the  following  factors:  reduced 
defense  budgets;  downsized  alliance 
armed  forces;  and  the  need  to  re¬ 
address  the  alliance’s  perceived  risks 
and  become  more  worldly  in  conduct¬ 
ing  assessments  because  there  no 
longer  exists  a  parallel  between  yes¬ 
terday’s  general  defense  plans  and 
current  situations.  Today,  we  address 
the  tools  needed  for  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  for  an  all-out  war,  as 
we  needed  during  the  Cold  War.  Our 
political  leaders  have  agreed  to  estab¬ 
lish  corps-  and  division-level  multi¬ 
national  formations  for  operations  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

Often,  the  answer  to  the  above  con¬ 
siderations  is  to  generate  multinational 
forces  that  can  address  present  factors 
and  situations  with  commensurate 
force.  Multinational  forces  should  not 
come  together  as  an  “international 
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Force  XXI 


^  Battle  . 
Command 

Lieutenant  General  John  E,  Miller,  US  Army,  and 
Major  Kurt  C.  Reitinger,  US  Army 


Established  in  1827  by  Colonel  Henry 

Leavenworth,  Fort  Leavenworth  was  a  key 
center  for  the  Frontier  Army — today,  it  serves  as  a 
gateway  to  the  US  Army’s  future.  As  in  the  Frontier 
Army  and  throughout  America’s  history,  a  vital  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  future  Army  will  be  effective  com¬ 
mand  by  competent,  caring  officers.  The  US  Army 
Combined  Arms  Center  and  the  Battle  Command 
Battle  Laboratory  (BCBL)  are  actively  pursuing 
numerous,  multifaceted  initiatives  to  enhance  battle 
command  performance,  making  Fort  Leavenworth  a 
crossroad  to  the  future,  in  addition  to  its  rich  history 
as  a  crossroad  to  the  old  frontier.  This  article 
describes  some  of  the  depth,  breadth  and  quality  of 
initiatives  that  are  leading  the  way  to  Force  XXI 
battle  command. 

Battle  command  is  the  art  of  decision  making, 
leading  and  motivating  troops  into  action  to  accom¬ 
plish  missions  at  least  cost  in  soldiers  and  materiel. 
The  battle  command  concept  represents  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  shift  in  emphasis^ — ^from  systems  and  science — ^to 
the  commander,  his  moral  authority  and  the  art  of 
command.  It  recognizes  the  value  of  knowledge  and 
the  role  that  information  and  technology  play  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  moral  and  human  aspects  of  command 
in  future  operations.  The  Force  XXI  battle  command 
vision  is  competent  leaders  supported  by  lean,  agile 
battle  staffs  organized  around  information.  Technol¬ 
ogy  complements  the  art  of  command  by  enabling 
command  with  enhanced  control. 

Battle  command  is  best  described  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  commander’s  will.  It  begins  the  day  a 
commander  assumes  command,  and  its  effects 
remain  even  after  he  relinquishes  command.  Cate¬ 
gorized  as  a  combat  function,  battle  command  does 
not  package  old  notions  about  command  and  control 
(C^)  battlefield  operating  systems  (BOS)  under  a 
new  label  but  distinguishes  the  essence  of  command 


from  its  implementing  systems:  command  with  con¬ 
trol  vice  command  and  control. 

Battle  command  has  two  components — leading 
and  deciding — to  employ  in  addressing  three  funda¬ 
mental  concerns:  visualizing  the  current  state  and 
desired  fiiture  state,  deciding  how  to  get  from  one  to 
the  other  and  then  leading  the  force  to  that  future  state, 
as  illustrated  by  Figure  1.  Both  components  include 
intangibles  such  as  vision,  intellect,  judgment,  resolve 
and  integrity.  Skill,  wisdom,  experience  and  cour¬ 
age — ^always  moral  and  often  physical — ^are  critical 
as  weU.  Both  aspects  of  battle  command  contain  the 
more  tangible  functions  of  collecting,  processing,  dis¬ 
seminating  and  protecting  information.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  battle  command  allows  the  commander  to 
invoke  his  will  to  move  his  troops  to  victory. 

The  key  to  understanding  this  new  battle  com¬ 
mand  focus  is  to  grasp  the  role  of  knowledge  and  the 
value  of  information.  Commanders  at  all  levels 
require  the  means  to  optimize  timely  battlespace 
information,  thereby  making  more  informed  deci¬ 
sions  and  translating  them  into  actions  consistently 
faster  than  the  enemy.  The  ability  to  make,  commu¬ 
nicate  and  enact  these  decisions  before  an  adversary 
acts  provides  the  commander  the  means  to  operate  at 
a  tempo  the  enemy  cannot  sustain. 


Battle  Command  Model 


Present  State 

•  Forces 

•  Location 

•  Capabilities 

•  Potential 

Future  State 

•  Assess  risks 

•  Define  success 

iSi!» 

Intent  describes 
the  future  state  ^ 

.'''^eadership'^ 
Force  of  Will 

Minimum  risk 
^  to  soldiers 

I  onal  Mnral  Lead,  train,  mentor,  role 

LUgdl  IVIUrdl  model, inculates  values 

Administrative 

Figure  1, 
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Vll  Corps  Apaches  flying 
low  over  destroyed  Iraqi 
armor,  March  1991.  A 


The  key  to  understanding  this  new  battle  command  focus  is  to  grasp  the  role  of 
knowledge  and  the  value  of  information.  Commanders  at  all  levels  require  the  means  to  optimize 
timely  battlespace  information^  thereby  making  more  informed  decisions  and  translating 
them  into  actions  consistently  faster  than  the  enemy.  The  ability  to  make^  communicate  and 
enact  these  decisions  before  an  adversary  acts  provides  the  commander  the  means  to 
operate  at  a  tempo  the  enemy  cannot  sustain. 


Battlefield  Visualization 

The  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS) 
has  overall  responsibility  for  battlefield  visualiza¬ 
tion.  The  DCSOPS,  through  the  assistant  DCSOPS- 
Force  Development,  generates  the  management 
strategy  to  concentrate  efforts  and  centralize  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Force  Development  Directorate  ensures 
that  the  management  plan  fixes  action  agencies’ 
responsibilities  for  execution  of  the  approved  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
Master  Plan.  New  doctrine  introduces  the  notion  of 
battlespace — ^the  use  of  the  entire  battlefield  and  the 
space  around  it  to  apply  combat  power  to  overwhelm 
the  enemy.  The  concept  includes  not  only  the  physi¬ 
cal  volume  of  breadth,  depth  and  height,  but  also  the 
operational  dimensions  of  time,  tempo,  depth  and 
synchronization.  Commanders  must  dominate  the 
enemy  battlespace  through  a  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  geography  and  terrain,  available  collec¬ 
tion  assets  and  available  weapon  systems.  Com¬ 
manders  must  integrate  other  service,  nation  and 
agency  assets  with  their  own  to  apply  their  effects 
toward  a  common  purpose. 

Battlespace  is  more  than  the  physical  volume  that 
expands  or  contracts  in  relation  to  the  ability  to 
acquire  and  engage  the  enemy.  It  reflects  the  com¬ 
mander’s  vision  to  dominate  the  enemy  and  protect 


his  own  force.  The  battlespace  perspective  leads  to 
the  concept  of  battlefield  visualization — ^the  ability 
to  see  the  relationships  between  enemy  forces, 
friendly  forces,  the  environment  and  the  desired  end 
state  in  time,  space  and  purpose.  A  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  mental  image  of  the  commander’s  entire  battle- 
space  is  critical  to  effective  mission  accomplishment 
because  it  drives  the  entire  planning  and  execution 
process.  The  commander  must  be  able  to  envisage  his 
battlespace  dynamically,  seeing  the  flow  of  operations 
and  activity  from  start  to  finish  over  the  duration  of 
the  operation.  Visualizing  the  final  state  is  most 
important — “How  do  I  know  when  we  are  done?” 

BCBL  initiatives.  The  battle  laboratories  and 
TRADOC  are  pressing  forward  aggressively  to 
change  doctrine,  training,  leader  development, 
organization,  materiel  and  soldier  (DTLOMS)  sys¬ 
tems  through  capability  definition,  concept  inves¬ 
tigation  and  experimentation.  BCBL  is  actively 
working  with  many  organizations,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Army,  to  effect  desired  changes.  The  crit¬ 
icality  of  battlefield  visualization  has  given  rise  to  the 
Battlefield  Visualization  Work  Group.  BCBL  has 
teamed  with  the  Army  Digitization  Office,  Commu¬ 
nications  Electronic  Command  and  the  TRADOC 
Program  Integration  Office  for  the  Army  Battle 
Command  System  to  identify,  review,  consolidate, 
validate  and  integrate  Army  and  joint  battlefield 
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hodgepodge”  but  should  be  put 
together  intelligently,  after  careful 
military  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
each  nation’s  contributing  expertise. 
Then  the  forces  will  be  collectively 
more  capable  than  a  single  nation’s 
force  in  executing  a  variety  of  tasks. 

Although  the  Multinational  Divi¬ 
sion  (Central)  [MND(C)]  commander 
may  not  command  an  individual 
nation’s  unit  movements  until  after 
transfer  of  authority,  this  should  not 
be  misconstrued.  Control  of  the  unit 
movements  of  the  immediate  reac¬ 
tion  forces  (IRF)  and  rapid  reaction 
forces  (RRF)  is  exercis^  from  the 
minute  military  planning  begins  after 
political  decisions  determine  which 
deployment,  or  perhaps  employ¬ 
ment,  is  necessary.  NATO  and  the 
MND(C)  planning  staffs  initially  take 
control;  there  is  even  a  special 
SHAPE  staff — the  Allied  Command 
Europe  Reaction  Forces  Planning 
Staff  (ARFPS) — that  plans  contin¬ 
gent  and  generic  and  IRF 

deployments.  Unit  headquarters  and 
element  deployments  are  executed 
fi'om  these  developed  plans  through 
the  major  subordinate  command  and, 
if  required,  the  personnel  subordinate 
command  levels.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  different  multinational  force  ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  MND(C)  is  only 
one,  deploy  to  the  area  from  different 
locations.  Therefore,  until  the  multi¬ 
national  force  makeup  is  complete, 
the  commander  is  not  in  control.  It  is 
vital  to  note  that  the  multinational 
commander  exercises  coordinating 
authority,  deciding  what  unit  will 
arrive  when  and  where.  He  is  in 
charge  when  it  matters! 

How  to  provide  intelligence  re¬ 
quirements  is  an  issue  within 
MND(C)  headquarters  that  is  being 
addressed  with  force  proposal  proce¬ 
dures  and  ARFPS  coordination. 
Meanwhile,  intelligence  assets  are 
drawn  from  higher  formations — the 
multinational  Allied  Command 
Europe  Rapid  Reaction  Corps — to 
bolster  MND(C)’s  capabilities. 

Medical  assets  are  veiy  much  part 
of  eveiy  brigade’s  and  national  sup¬ 
port  group’s  establishment.  This 
logistics  field  generally  raises  ques¬ 
tions  about  a  medical  unit’s  capacity 
to  process  casualties.  I  believe  na¬ 
tional  differences  and  areas  such  as 
standardization  and  interoperability 
are  never  a  concern  here,  particularly 
when  the  need  is  manifested. 


Each  MND(C)  unit  has  an  inherent 
capability  to  communicate  within  its 
national  areas  and  chains  of  com¬ 
mand.  To  bridge  these  national  con¬ 
tributions,  the  Netherlands  army  sig¬ 
nal  battalion  assigned  to  MND(C) 
I^rforms  this  vital  task.  While  sophis¬ 
ticated  equipment  makes  this  feasible, 
action  is  being  taken  to  upgrade 
MND(C)’s  internal  communications 
capabilities. 

On  a  final  note.  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  the  first  in  the  long 
line  of  distinguished  generals  to  serve 
as  supreme  commander.  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers,  Europe.  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  achievements,  but  his  statements 
must  be  put  into  the  proper  context 
and  not  applied  to  the  world  situation 
today.  Ivfilitary  and  corporate  global¬ 
ism  demands  multinational  strategies 
that  can  deal  with  a  rapidly  changing 
environment.  The  MND(C)  is  such 
a  strategy. 

LTG  Pieter  Huysman,  Royal 
Dutch  Army,  Brussels,  Belgium 

Editor  *s  Note — Since  his  article 
appeared  in  the  September  1994  Mili- 
t^  Review,  Huysman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  general  and 
assumed  the  position  of  chirf  of  staff, 
Allied  Command  Europe  Reaction 
Forces  Planning  Stcff  reporting 
directly  to  General  George  A,  Joul- 
wan,  supreme  allied  commander  and 
commander  in  chief  US  European 
Command. 


Elusive  Definition  of 
UN  Peacekeeping 

The  political  pressure  for  UN  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  growing  number  of 
world  conflicts  increases  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  US  soldiers  will  participate 
in  UN  peacekeeping  operations.  Brig¬ 
adier  General  Morris  J.  Boyd’s  article 
“Peace  Operations:  A  Capstone  Doc¬ 
trine”  (May-June  1995  Military 
Review)  profiles  the  recently  released 
US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
100-23,  Peace  Operations.  He  also 
outlines  the  critic^  aspects  necessary 
for  a  successful  peace  operation. 

While  FM  100-23  is  a  valuable 
tool  for  US  commanders  and  soldiers 
preparing  for  a  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sion,  an  important  first  step  is  for 
US  commanders  to  understand  that 
our  peacekeeping  doctrinal  definition 
does  not  match  the  UN’s.  The  all- 


inclusive  UN  definition  combines  two 
US  doctrinal  ideas — peacekeeping 
and  peace  enforcement — ^into  one  def¬ 
inition.  Understanding  this  difference 
will  enhance  a  commander’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  potential  mission  expansion, 
or  mission  creep,  and  foster  the 
unit’s  ability  to  flexibly  respond  to 
the  ever-changing  operational  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  US  military  draws  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  peacekeeping  and 
peace  enforcement.  FM  100^5,  Oper¬ 
ations,  describes  peacekeeping  as 
using  a  neutral  force,  put  into  place 
between  belligerents,  with  the  “con¬ 
sent  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute  [to] 
support  diplomatic  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  in  areas  of  potential  conflict.”  A 
peace  enforcement  operation  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “military  intervention  op¬ 
eration”  conducted  to  “restore  peace 
or  to  establish  the  conditions  for  a 
peacekeeping  force.”  In  peace  en¬ 
forcement,  US  forces  are  expected  to 
choose  sides.  The  preparation  for  and 
focus  of  each  type  operation  is  mark¬ 
edly  different  for  US  forces. 

UN  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  draws  no  such  distinc¬ 
tion  between  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement.  The  UN  Charter  out¬ 
lines  the  various  measures  the  UN  can 
take  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully  or, 
if  necessary,  through  enforcement 
action  using  military  forces.  The  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  “pacific  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes”  are  covered  in  Chapter  VI  of 
the  charter.  According  to  Lelan  M. 
Goodrich  and  Evard  Hambro  in  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations:  Commen¬ 
tary  and  Documents,  the  disputing 
parties  must  “seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  con¬ 
ciliation,  arbitration  or  judicial  settle¬ 
ment  or  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice.” 

Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter 
gives  the  UN  Security  Council  author¬ 
ization  to  “determine  the  existence  of 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace  or  act  of  aggression  and  .  .  . 
make  recommendations  or  decide  D 
what  measures  shall  be  taken.”  The  □ 
UN  Charter  does  not  explicitly  ad¬ 
dress  the  introduction  of  forces  into  a 
conflict  as  a  neutral  interpositionary 
force.  .... _ 

The  word  “peacekeeping”  does  not 

appear  in  the  UN  Charter,  nor  is  there  - 

any  chapter  authorizing  or  outlining  . ^des 

continued  on  page  95  - - 
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muMpUer  on  the  W^  ^  batOefieUL  As  a  result, 
^^^^BS^^I^mnem^kelmUtng,  and  doctrine  is  Mdving  io  cope  wiOt  the  multifaceted 
^^S^m  dit^ges  loommg  in  the. 2lst  century.  Ultimatefy,  baiOe  conmand  must  integrate 
continuous  combined  armtMerations  to  enable,  enhame  andpmtectthe  comm^- 
^^le  and  mission  execution  white  providing  a  common  mw  of die  d^ital  battlefield.  This 
%bmniM  6icture  will  greatly  improve  situational  awareness  and  ensure  rapid,  cletm  conumnication  of 
the  commander’s  intent  and  concept  of  operations.  We  must  accelerate  capabilities  integration  m 
harnessing  digital  communications,  intelligence,  global  positioning  and  navigation  to  erihame 
decentralized  mission  execution  and  synchronization.  This^  will  allow  leadeis  at  every  level  to  visual^ 
current  and  future  states  by  assigning  missions,  prioritizing  and  allocating  resources,  selecmg  the 


Battlespace  is  more  than  the  physical  volume  Oiat  expands  or  contracts  in  relation  to 
the  ability  to  acquire  and  engage  the  enemy.  It  reflects  the  commander^s  vision  to  dominate  the 
enemy  and  protect  his  own  force.  The  battlespace  perspective  leads  to  the  concept  of  battlefield 
visualization — the  ability  to  see  the  relationships  between  enemy  forces^frie^ly  forces, 
the  environment  and  the  desired  end  state  in  time,  space  and  purpose. 


visualization  requirements  across  all  DTLOMS  sys¬ 
tems.  The  work  group  will  develop  an  experimenta¬ 
tion  program  to  address  all  DTLOMS  impacts. 

Battle  Command,  a  hip-pocket,  draft  pamphlet 
designed  to  help  further  the  battle  command  discus¬ 
sion  and  search  for  teaching,  coaching  and  mentor¬ 
ing  conditions,  was  first  published  in  April  1994. 
The  pamphlet  is  a  “work  in  progress”  that  will  be 
revised  before  becoming  an  approved  TRADOC 
publication. 

Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course 
(CGSOC)  Student  Text  (ST)  22-100,  Command,  a 
working  draft,  was  published  in  January  1995  to  fill 
a  void  in  Army  doctrinal  publications  by  comple¬ 
menting  US  Army  Field  Manuals  (FM)  100-5, 
Operations',  FM  101-5,  Staff  Organization  and 
Operations;  and  FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership. 
The  intent  of  CGSOC  ST  22-100  is  to  assist  student 
officers  in  understanding  the  complex  nature  of  con¬ 
temporary  and  future  warfare  and  in  thinking  about 
the  art  of  command.  TRADOC  expects  this  draft 
manual  to  evolve  into  an  FM  leadership  series  with 
a  focus  on  the  commander’s  moral  authority. 

TRADOC  Battle  Command  Action  Plan  9512 
assigns  51  tasks  to  11  different  organizations  to 
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address  identified  weaknesses  in  battle  commander 
knowledge,  skills  and  competencies.  The  Battle 
Command  Action  Plan  is  the  result  of  a  Force  XXI 
Battle  Commander  Development  Workshop  con¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  November  1994  to 
address  battle  commander  shortcomings.  The  work¬ 
shop  was  composed  of  key  leaders  from  throughout 
TRADOC,  the  Army  War  College,  the  US  Army 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Cadet  Command, 
the  Army  Research  Institute,  the  combat  training  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  US  Military  Academy,  Workshop  partici¬ 
pants  identified  numerous  solutions  to  improve  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  battle  command  throughout  the 
Army.  The  action  plan  notes  that  battle  command 
must  not  be  considered  in  isolation.  Rather,  increas¬ 
ing  battle  command  effectiveness  involves  adjust¬ 
ments  in  doctrine,  training  and  leader  development. 
The  plan  thus  cuts  across  the  entire  DTLOMS  spec¬ 
trum  to  improve  the  art  of  command. 

Concepts  that  work.  Army  Warfighting  Experi¬ 
ment  (AWE)  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  95  encompassed 
several  key  activities  to  gain  Force  XXI  insights, 
including  the  Mobile  Strike  Force  (MSF),  the  digi¬ 
tized  battle  staff  (DBS)  and  a  prototype  battle  com¬ 
mand  decision  support  system.  The  MSF  was  a  land 
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combat  force  based  on  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5, 
Force  XXI  Operations.  The  force  portrayed  capabil¬ 
ities  that  likely  would  be  available  in  2010  and 
beyond.  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  wargamed  the  force 
using  tomorrow’s  leaders — CGSOC  students  who 
successfully  completed  the  battle  command  elec- 


DBS  will  allow  us  to  move  closer 
to  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower*s  ideal 
relationship:  “The  teams  and  staffs  through 
which  die  modem  commander  absorbs 
information  and  exercises  his  authority  must 
be  a  beautifully  interlocked,  smooth-working 
mechanism.  Ideally,  the  whole  should  be 
practically  a  single  mind.” 


tive-4o  derive  DTLOMS  insights  on  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  fight  and  command.  MSF  represents  more  than 
just  a  force — ^it  is  a  powerful  vehicle  for  change. 

Effective  battle  command.  One  facet  of  MSF 
experimentation  was  the  DBS  concept,  an  uinova- 
tive  approach  where  a  commander  has  a  deputy 
commander  and  three  planning  and  operations 
(P&O)  teams,  rather  than  the  traditioned  staff  stmc- 
ture  as  depicted  by  Figure  2.  The  DBS  is  designed 
to  be  rapidly  deployable,  modular,  scalable  and  tai- 
lorable  to  meet  mission  requirements.  Mobile 
P&O  teams  handle  the  current  battle,  future  battle 
and  sequels  to  the  future  battle,  with  each  team 
working  directly  with  the  commander  to  cany  their 
respective  operation  from  beginning  to  end.  Multi¬ 
functional  staff  members  conduct  cross-BOS  proc¬ 
esses  and  rely  upon  a  “commander-focused”  knowl¬ 
edge  base,  comprehensive  decision  support  tools  and 
an  information  exchange  system  that  produces 
virtual  collocation  between  the  staff  and  external 
elements. 


Digitized  Battle  Staff 

Organized  around  information ...  optimized  for  mission  execution 


Sanctuary 


Rearward 

Planning  and  Operations 
Team  C 

(Sequel  to  Future  Battle) 

Planning  and  Operations 
Team  B 

(Future  Battle) 


Forward 


XX 


Coi  r 


Planning  and  Operations 
Team  A 

(Current  Battle) 


Figure  2. 


The  DBS’  objective  is  to  allow  effective  battle 
command  to  occur  wherever  the  commander  is  on 
the  battlefield.  At  its  core,  the  DBS  experimental 
work  under  way  addresses  the  question  of  how  to 
organize  around  information  and  optimize  informa¬ 
tion  flow.  DBS  will  allow  us  to  move  closer  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  ideal  relationship: 
“The  teams  and  staffs  through  which  the  modem 
commander  absorbs  information  and  exercises  his 
authority  must  be  a  beautifully  interlocked,  smooth¬ 
working  mechanism.  Ideally,  the  whole  should  be 
practically  a  single  mind.” 

Integration.  One  emerging  technology  with  great 
promise  to  enhance  a  commander’s  ability  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  battlefield  is  Phoenix,  a  rapid  prototype  initia¬ 
tive  that  integrates  battle  command  tools  on  one 
screen  while  interfacing  with  Army  tactical  sys¬ 
tems.  Phoenix  is  being  developed  using  a  spiral  con¬ 
cept  (build-exercise-build)  to  provide  the  com¬ 
mander  with  a  relevant  common  picture  through  a 
powerful  relational  data  base  incorporating  several 
key  features: 

•  Scalable  map  displays 

•  Enemy  and  friendly  force  tracking 

•  Dynamic  distributive  overlays 

•  Voice  activation 

•  Interactive  graphics 

•  Three-dimensional  terrain  visualization 

•  Course-of-action  analysis 

•  Graphical  synchronization  matrix 

•  Video-teleconferencing  capability 

Dynamic  distributive  overlays  allow  warfighters 

to  transfer  overlays  without  sending  “bulky”  terrain 
data  as  well.  This  is  possible  because  terrain  data  is 
already  resident  on  each  system  via  compact  disk- 
read  only  memory.  This  feature  allows  rapid  trans¬ 
mission  of  only  the  “onionskin”  overlay,  facilitating 
the  relevant  common  picture.  These  terrain  visual¬ 
ization  and  synchronization  tools  will  empower 
commanders  with  an  effective  mission  planning 
capability.  Taken  together,  the  synergistic  effect  of 
Phoenix’s  capabilities  represents  a  heretofore  un¬ 
paralleled  ability  to  get  the  right  information  to  the 
commander  at  the  right  time. 

Phoenix  will  be  used  in  the  Joint  Warfighter  Inter¬ 
operability  Demonstration  and  WARRIOR  FOCUS 
AWEs  following  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Phoenix’s  functionality  is  being  integrated  into 
the  Maneuver  Control  System  and  will  become  the 
future  decision  support  system  for  Force  XXI. 

Other  BCBL  projects  in  progress  include  a  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  manual  for  commanders; 
interactive  training  tools  using  tactical  vignettes  to 
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address  battle  commander  shortcomings;  and  an 
examination  of  future  leaders  in  The  Evolution  of 
Army  Leadership:  Commanders  in  the  Year  2010 
(Echelon  Division  to  Company),  This  work  is  an 
effort  to  describe  a  “leader  end  state”  that  defines 
objective  leader  knowledge,  skills  and  competen¬ 
cies.  Critical  to  this  undertaking  will  be  a  sympo¬ 
sium  scheduled  for  this  winter  addressing  leadership 
on  the  information-age  battlefield. 

Command  of  soldiers  is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
human  endeavor  requiring  the  commander  to  be  a 
decision  maker  and  leader.  The  enduring  principles 
of  command  have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  will 
remain  relevant  in  the  future.  Force  XXI  battle  com¬ 
mand  starts  with  competent  commanders  who  have 
developed  an  intuitive  sense  of  battle  and  the  ability  to 
successfully  command  under  a  variety  of  operational 
circumstances  and  geographic  environments.  As  is 
the  case  today,  these  competent  commanders  will 
establish  their  moral  authority  by  tough,  demanding 
training  to  standard  and  by  the  caring,  holistic  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  subordinate  leaders,  soldiers  and  units 
for  mission  operations.  The  significance  of  the 
bonds  of  tmst  and  confidence  between  the  leader  and 
the  led  will  grow  as  the  potential  for  decentralized 
execution  over  larger  battlespace  increases. 

FuUy  integrated  future  battle  command  informa¬ 
tion  systems  will  permit  the  commander  to  tailor  or 
scale  the  information  available  based  on  the  echelon 
of  command.  This  will  allow  commanders  to  meet 
situational  needs  and  to  access  critical  information 
from  any  point  on  the  battlefield.  This  gives  the 
commander  the  opportunity  to  decrease  voice  traffic 
on  key  nets,  communicate  face-to-face  with  impor- 


Battle  command  must  not  be 
considered  in  isolation.  Rather,  increasing 
battle  command  effectiveness  involves 
adjustments  in  doctrine,  training  and  leader 
development.  The  plan  thus  cuts  across  the 
entire  DTLOMS  spectrum  to  improve 
the  art  of  command. 

Multifunctional  staff  members 
conduct  cross-BOS  processes  and  rely  upon 
a  ^^commander-focused^^  knowledge  base, 
comprehensive  decision  support  tools  and  an 
information  exchange  system  that  produces 
virtual  collocation  among  the  staff 
and  external  elements. 


tant  subordinates  and  position  himself  to  provide  the 
essential  element  of  combat  power — leadership — ^at 
the  critical  time  and  place. 

Although  Force  XXI  batde  command  technology 
will  change  the  way  information  is  collected,  deliv¬ 
ered  and  presented,  commanders  will  never  have  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  operational  situation  surround¬ 
ing  them.  More  important,  command  of  soldiers  will 
remain  primarily  a  human  endeavor.  Consequently, 
intuitive  skills  will  be  called  upon  frequently  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  future  battlefield  systems 
information  tells  the  commander  and  what  the  com¬ 
mander  feels.  Ultimately,  the  art  of  command  is  what 
BCBL  is  striving  to  enhance — providing  command¬ 
ers  with  technological  advantages  to  aid  their  decision 
making  while  imparting  the  will  and  leadership 
traits  needed  for  decisive  victory.  MR 
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'BoSndage'of 

T  radition 


Colonel  Charles  M.  Burke,  US  Army 


AMERICA’S  ARMY,  by  its  vety  nature,  is 
L  bound  by  tradition  to  principles,  proce¬ 
dures  and  protocols — ^to  a  fault.  Operations  doctrine, 
as  reflected  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5, 
Operations,  is  considered  to  be  the  industry  standard 
by  our  sister  services  and  is  a  collection  of  enduring 
principles  rooted  in  220  years  of  tradition — a  legacy 
that  helps  form  boundaries,  define  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  action  and  depict  templates  we  have  used 
throughout  history  for  success. 

Doctrine  is  a  condensed  expression  of  the  US 
Army’s  fundamental  approach  to  fighting.  For  easy 
use,  we  have  categorized  the  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures  found  in  doctrine  into  groups.  For  example, 
we  have  the  three  levels  of  war  and  nine  principles  of 
war.  There  are  five  tenets  of  Army  operations  and 
five  forms  of  maneuver.  There  are  eight  “steady 
hold”  factors  and  the  five-paragraph  field  order,  just 
to  name  a  few.  Although  this  categorization  brings 
order,  provides  comfort  and  defines  a  basis  for  devel¬ 
oping  further  procedures  and  doctrine,  none  of  these 
paradigms  is  as  pervasive  as  the  seven  battlefield 
operating  systems  (BOS).  Virtually  everything  in 
the  Army — every  system,  procedure  and  branch — 
fits  neatly  inside  one  of  the  seven  BOS.  The  social 
tradition  of  forming  around  these  BOS  has  become 
the  single  biggest  limitation  on  our  ability  to  move 
quickly  into  the  information  age. 

The  BOS,  originally  invented  as  a  tool  at  the 
National  Training  Center  to  help  facilitate  the  after¬ 
action  review  (AAR)  process,  have  found  their  way 
into  doctrine  as  “combat  functions.”  All  BOS  are 
normally  formed  around  an  Army  branch  and  have 
their  own  branch-affiliated  officers  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  (NCOs)  to  manage  staff  functions. 
Each  officer  and  NCO  is  schooled  and  bred  in  the 
culture  and  tradition  of  his  BOS. 

Each  BOS  stovepipes  operating  procedures  and 
doctrinal  principles.  Accordingly,  each  BOS  has  its 


own  set  of  publications  to  further  ensure  its  smooth 
functioning.  Each  BOS  owns  its  own  communica¬ 
tions  architecture  to  pass  information  up  and  down 
the  stovepipe.  Each  BOS  has  its  own  revered  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Tactical  Operations  Center  (TOC). 

As  efficient  as  these  BOS  stovepipes  have  be¬ 
come,  their  very  existence  prevents  the  natural 
integration  of  information  between  the  stovepipes 
and  fragments  the  way  information  is  presented  to 
the  commander.  The  BOS  prohibit  the  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  until  they  come  to  termination 
on  the  floor  of  the  TOC.  Here,  in  front  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  map,  the  BOS  representatives  labor  in  the 
manual  ritual  of  integrating  information  through  an 
elaborate  ceremony  using  yellow  stickles,  charts  and 
overlays,  known  as  the  “shift  change”  briefing. 

Only  recently  has  the  Army  even  attempted  to 
automate  the  process.  But  instead  of  developing  a 
fully  integrated  system  that  shares  information 
among  all  the  TOC’s  major  users — ^passing  critical 
information  quickly  to  the  commander  in  a  form  he 
can  use  where  and  when  he  wants  it — the  Army 
automated  the  stovepipes.  The  vertical  automation 
of  these  stovepipes — with  protocols  such  as  All- 
Source  Analysis  System,  Advanced  Field  Artillery 
Tactical  Data  System,  Combat  Service  Support  Con¬ 
trol  System,  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Command, 
Control  and  Intelligence  and  Integrated  Meteorolog¬ 
ical  System — is  the  biggest  impediment  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  integration  of  information. 

Information  age  warfare  requires  decentralization 
and  information  integration  at  every  level  of  com¬ 
mand  and  staff.  It  requires  a  common  view  of  the 
battlefield  by  both  the  commander  and  his  staff  to  aid 
in  agile  decision  making  and  rapid  execution  of 
orders.  Near  real-time  information  must  be  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  who  need  it,  when  they  need  it,  at  any  place 
on  the  battlefield  and  in  a  usable  form.  The  technical 
capability  to  do  this  exists  today.  The  power  of  the 
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computer  is  dramatically  increasing  while  the  size  of 
the  computer  is  decreasing.  Software  interaction  is 
becoming  more  versatile  and  more  user  friendly. 
The  penetration  and  proliferation  of  sensors  are 
becoming  more  complete.  Soon  it  may  become  pos¬ 
sible  to  sense,  fuse  and  present  any  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  who  asks,  anywhere  on  the  battlefield, 
in  real  time.  The  information  age  brings  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  fusing  and  passing  information — from  the 
corps  commander  to  the  individual  tank  crew. 

Free  Command  from  Control 

To  take  full  advantage  of  information  age  technol¬ 
ogy,  two  major  changes  must  take  place  in  the  Army. 
First,  we  must  free  command  from  control  and, 
second,  free  control  from  the  bonds  of  BOS. 

The  commander  commands  while  the  staff  con¬ 
trols.  The  commander’s  functions  are  different  from 
the  staff’s,  but  the  information  requirements  are 
nearly  the  same.  The  information  the  commander 
requires  to  effectively  command  remains  the  same 
no  matter  where  he  is  on  the  battlefield.  Heretofore, 
the  commander  has  not  been  able  to  access  this 
information  unless  he  returns  to  his  command  post 
(CP)  to  suffer  the  “update  briefing.”  While  it  is  true 
a  CP  is  not  a  CP  unless  the  commander  is  present,  the 
information  age  concept  should  enable  him  to  access 
critical  information  anywhere  on  the  battlefield. 

The  staff’s  function  is  to  gather,  nurture  and 
present  information  to  the  commander  and  track, 
account,  process,  request  and  report  information 
requirements.  In  this  regard,  the  BOS  stovepipes 
have  proved  very  useful;  hence  they  have  endured. 
The  Army  is  heavily  weighted  in  staffs,  but  their 
focus  tends  to  be  different  from  the  commander’s. 
While  the  commander  is  focused  on  the  battlefield, 
the  staff  focuses  on  its  information  stovepipe. 

A  Common  View 

The  technical  process  for  a  common  view  of  the 
battlefield  is  hindered  by  the  social  tradition  of  form¬ 
ing  around  the  BOS.  fostead  of  organizing  around 
seven  BOS,  we  should  approach  our  battlefield  view 
from  a  totally  integrated  perspective — ^that  of  the 
commander’s  perspective.  The  commander  has  two 
major  informational  requirements,  or  views,  of  a 
fast-moving  battlefield — that  of  fighting  and 
resourcing. 

The  fighting  view  is  the  forward  combat  zone — 
from  the  brigade  rear  boundaries  aU  the  way  to  the 
depths  of  the  enemy’s  formation.  The  information 
presented  to  the  commander  should  be  fused  in  a 
manner  to  show  the  effects  of  friendly  combat 
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battlefield 
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land  forces. 


The  commander  commands 
while  the  staff  conirxAs,  The  commander^s 
functions  are  different  from  the  staff  %  but 
the  information  requirements  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  information  the  commander 
requires  to  effectively  command  remains  the 
same  no  matter  where  he  is  on  the  battlefield. 
. . .  While  it  is  true  a  CP  is  not  a  CP 
unless  the  commander  is  present,  the 
information  age  concept  should  enable  him 
to  access  critical  information  anywhere 
on  the  battlefield. 


power,  enemy  combat  power  and  the  environment. 

Maneuver,  fire  support,  intelligence  and  engineer 
assets  are  predominant  here,  but  all  the  BOS  play  a 
role.  The  ultimate  goal  of  any  combined  arms  force 
is  to  dominate  the  field  and  terminate  the  conflict  on 
terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  with  limited 
casualties.  The  information  age  portends  powerful 
capabihties  to  provide  the  commander  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  timely  view  of  the  battlefield. 

The  second  view  is  that  of  resourcing — ^from  the 
brigade  rear  boundaries  all  the  way  to  the  home  sta¬ 
tion.  The  information  fused  here  should  show  the 
effects  of  manning,  arming,  fixing,  fueling,  moving, 
equipping  and  sustaining  combat  operations. 

A  dependable,  uninterrupted  logistics  system 
helps  commanders  seize  and  maintain  the  initiative. 
In  many  operations,  the  commander’s  logistic  sys¬ 
tem  will  operate  from  split  bases,  leveraging  assured 
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The  Battle  Command  Vehicle 
provides  the  commander  with 
a  mobile  vantage  point  of 
the  battlefield,  without  being 
shackled  to  the  CP. 
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communications  to  push  electrons,  rather  than  tons 
of  infrastmcture,  forward. 

The  Battle  Command  Vehicle  (BCV) 

The  BCV  is  an  initiative  by  US  IB  Corps  to  har¬ 
ness  automation’s  power  to  free  the  commander 
from  the  shackles  of  control  and  provide  information 
he  requires,  anywhere  on  the  battlefield,  in  a  format 
he  needs,  when  he  needs  it.  The  BCV  is  equipped 
with  a  kit  that  is  available  today  rather  than  waiting 
on  technology  that  will  be  available  in  the  “near” 
future.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  “art  of  the  practi¬ 
cal”  vice  the  “art  of  the  possible”  as  illustrated  in 
recent  Army  warfighting  experiments.  The  BCV’s 
crew  and  the  staff  that  supports  it  are  empowered  to 
view  the  battlefield  from  the  commander’s  perspec¬ 
tive — ^that  of  fighting  and  sustaining. 

Retired  General  Richard  E.  Cavazos  recently 
implored  us  to  “Start  the  command  posts  all  over 
again;  examine  the  staff  process — the  secret,  the  key, 
is  in  there.”  In  this  light,  the  CP  supporting  the  BCV 
should  be  a  TOC  that  essentially  relates  “analog  to 
digital.”  The  current  BOS  data  construct  will  be 


A  dependable,  uninterrupted  logistics 
system  helps  commanders  seize  and  maintain 
the  initiative.  In  many  operations,  die 
commander^s  logistic  system  will  operate 
from  split  bases,  leveraging  assured  commu¬ 
nications  to  push  electrons,  rather  than  tons 
of  infrastructure,  forward. 

translated  into  digital  information  in  the  TOC  and 
transmitted  to  the  commander  through  his  BCV  into 
a  common  relevant  picture.  Through  this  process, 
we  will  discover  procedures  and  techniques  to  lever¬ 
age  digital  technology  even  more. 

Although  this  effort  starts  small,  it  will  grow  large. 
Manipulating  knowledge  through  the  power  of 
automation,  rather  than  simply  moving  data  through 
the  shelter  of  stovepipes,  frees  the  commander  and 
staff  from  the  burden  of  process  and  focuses  the 
intellectual  rigor  of  the  force  on  achieving  victory. 
Winning  wars  is  our  primary  purpose,  and  winning 
the  information  war  is  the  first  step.  MR 
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Fear  God 

and 

Dreadnought 

Preparing  a  Unit  for  Confronting  Fear 

Colonel  Gregory  Fontenot,  US  Army 


The  2D  BATTALION,  34th  Armor  Regiment, 
earned  its  proud  nickname  in  Vietnam — 
Dreadnought.  The  question  on  the  eve  of  combat  in 
Febmaiy  1991  was  whether  it  would  continue  to 
merit  that  nickname.  How  the  “Dreadnoughts”  would 
do,  to  a  large  extent,  depended  on  how  their  no-time- 
in-combat  commander  would  act  personally  and  how 
well  green  soldiers  would  do  in  their  first  battle. 

A  member  of  the  generation  of  Army  officers  who 
entered  the  US  Army  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
I  spent  20  years  wondering  how  I  would  perform  in 
combat.  Over  time,  as  my  responsibilities  grew,  my 
musing  evolved  from  worrying  about  my  own  per¬ 
formance  under  fire,  to  becoming  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  decisions  that  I  might  make 
and  the  performance  of  my  unit.  On  18  Febmaiy 
1991,  musing  became  reality.  I  entered  combat  for 
the  first  time  and  did  so  in  command  of  a  large  unit. 

This  article  is  about  confronting  fear — ^how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  unit  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of  combat.  The 
stresses  of  combat  are,  of  course,  a  euphemism  for 
fear.  This  is  a  personal  account,  and  like  any  per¬ 
sonal  account,  it  is  fraught  with  potential  liabilities 
such  as  imperfect  memory  or  a  “negotiated”  memory 
that  retains  only  what  one  wants  to  remember.  None¬ 
theless,  it  is  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  others  who 
may  discover  themselves  in  similar  circumstances 
will  find  it  useful. 

My  experience  as  a  commander  in  the  summer  of 
1990  was  typical  of  that  of  my  colleagues.  Those  of 
us  in  command  that  summer  had  survived  our  small 
moments  of  truth  at  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California,  in  REFORGER 
(Return  of  Forces  to  Germany)  or  other  training 
exercises,  but  most  of  us  had  done  so  in  “bloodless” 
combat.  No  amount  of  simulations  and  simulators 
could  ensure  that  we,  or  our  units,  would  be  ready. 
All  of  us  dealt  with  our  doubts  in  ways  that  matched 


Our  Army  knows  how  to  train  rigorously 
and  it  knows  how  to  develop  credible  leaders, 
both  of  which  will  go  a  hng  way  toward 
producing  units  in  which  soldiers  believe  in 
each  other  However,  our  Army  knows  little 
about  how  to  prepare  individuals  to  confront 
fear — or  how  to  prepare  units  for  the 
psychological  shock  of  combat 


our  personalities  and  reflected  our  experience  and 
preparation  up  to  that  moment. 

In  my  case,  I  read  voraciously  about  combat.  In 
particular,  I  was  interested  in  how  soldiers  coped  with 
fear  and  how  units  prepared  for  and  operated  in  com¬ 
bat.  You  could  fill  several  large  shelves  with  books 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  overcoming  fear  or  about  unit 
cohesion  in  combat.  They  run  from  classic  fictional 
accounts  such  as  Stephen  Crane’s  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  to  memoirs  like  Guy  Sajer’s  The  Forgotten 
Soldier,  to  more  scholarly  studies  including  Anthony 
Kellett’s  Combat  Motivation.^ 

My  reading  and  my  experiences  in  the  peacetime 
Army  led  me  to  believe  that  unit  cohesion  stemmed 
from  three  general  sources:  rigorous  training  to 
high  standards,  credible  leadership  and  soldiers 
who  believed  in  one  another.  Patriotism  and  belief 
in  the  cause  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  units  in 
combat,  though  they  were  important  aspects  of  devel¬ 
oping  unit  cohesion  in  training  prior  to  combat.  None 
of  these  conclusions  is  demonstrable — ^I  came  to 
them  via  subjective  analysis  of  what  I  read,  heard  and 
saw.  My  conclusions  are  decidedly  not  the  result  of 
objective  analysis.  In  part,  they  stem  from  my  belief 
that  not  all  human  behavior  can  be  reduced  to  objec¬ 
tive  and  quantifiable  data  points.  Some  things  must 
be  felt. 
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I  also  concluded  that  fear  was  palpable,  so  real  that 
it  was  nearly  tangible.  Our  predecessors  believed 
fear  was  palpable  and  in  the  19th  century  referred  to 
fear  as  “seeing  the  elephant,”  implying  that  fear  had 
texture.  If  this  is  tme,  we  can  confront  fear  and  thus 


We  had  to  get  our  collective  heads  into 
the  game.  Each  of  us  had  to  accept  the  idea 
of  combat  now — not  some  remote  historical 
event  but  rather  a  ^^no-kidding^^  fact  of  life  in 
the  immediate  present  At  this  stage,  the  need 
to  prepare  for  fear  in  combat  did  not  drive 
unit  preparation  generally  or  individual  psy¬ 
chological  preparation  specifically.  In  August, 
the  issue  was  changing  our  ^^mind-seV^ 


prepare  for  it  prior  to  combat.  Our  Army  knows  how 
to  train  rigorously  and  it  knows  how  to  develop  cred¬ 
ible  leaders,  both  of  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
producing  units  in  which  soldiers  believe  in  each 
other.  However,  our  Army  knows  little  about  how  to 
prepare  individuals  to  confront  fear —  or  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  units  for  the  psychological  shock  of  combat. 
Based  on  this  conviction,  I  sought  to  develop  in  my 
soldiers  an  understanding  of  what  fear  would  feel 
like  and  to  eliminate,  when  possible,  the  uncertainty 
that  accelerates  fear.  My  goal  was  to  make  them 
familiar  with  “the  elephant”  and,  by  acquainting 
them  with  the  beast,  enable  them  to  conquer  him  at 
the  outset. 

Throughout  my  command  tour,  I  operated  on  this 
basis,  but  I  began  to  focus  on  the  problem  in  August 
1990.  For  the  2/34  Armor,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
arrived  at  a  time  of  almost  piquant  irony.  The  Dread¬ 
noughts  were  firing  qualification  gunnery  at  Fort 
Riley’s  Multi-Purpose  Range  Complex  (IVffRC).  In 
the  days  just  prior  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  I 
had  participated  with  my  color  guard  in  a  “welcome 
home”  parade  for  Vietnam-era  2/34  veterans.  The 
city  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  California,  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet,  or  to  be  exact,  white  banners,  and  lined 
the  city’s  streets,  while  100  or  so  Vietnam  veterans 
trailed  their  old  colors  to  the  city  center,  where  they 
read  the  names  of  the  85  Dreadnoughts  who  died  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  a  touching  event  for  the  younger  sol¬ 
diers,  made  more  so  when  a  middle-aged  woman 
came  to  the  color  guard,  stroked  the  Ardennes  Cam¬ 
paign  streamer  and  hugged  the  soldiers,  telling  them 
“thanks”  for  hberating  her  girlhood  home  in  Belgium. 

Just  prior  to  heading  for  San  Juan  and  the  2/34 
reunion,  the  battalion  hosted  Secretary  of  Defense 


Richard  Cheney  at  the  MPRC.  Cheney  explained  to 
the  battalion’s  soldiers  how  the  drawdown  would 
affect  them.  In  the  summer  of  1990,  peace  was  at 
hand.  Cheney’s  visit  seemed  to  produce  gloom  and 
suggested  that  working  to  reconnect  the  current 
battalion  with  the  lineal  descendants  made  little 
sense.  But  the  Iraqi  invasion  made  the  2/34  Armor 
seem  less  superfluous,  and  efforts  to  work  with  the 
veterans’  organization  now  seemed  to  have  utility 
beyond  historical  interest.  The  Dreadnoughts,  like 
their  heroic  predecessors,  would  “see  the  elephant.” 

Sitting  in  the  tower  of  Riley’s  MPRC,  it  was  plain 
to  me  that  the  United  States  would  fight  to  assure  the 
free  flow  of  oil  and  that  more  than  the  XVQI  Air¬ 
borne  Corps  would  be  required.  I  was  certain  the 
2/34  Armor  would  go  to  war.  Similarly,  my  col¬ 
leagues  at  Fort  Riley  reached  the  same  conclusion. 
We  resolved  to  start  preparing  for  eventual  deploy¬ 
ment  then  and  there. 

Accordingly,  the  2/34  Armor  would  use  any  train¬ 
ing  event  already  planned  as  a  means  to  prepare  for 
war  and  would  create  opportunities  when  possible. 
Equally  important,  we  had  to  get  our  collective  heads 
into  the  game.  Each  of  us  had  to  accept  the  idea  of 
combat  now — ^not  some  remote  historical  event  but 
rather  a  “no-kidding”  fact  of  life  in  the  immediate 
present.  At  this  stage,  the  need  to  prepare  for  fear  in 
combat  did  not  drive  unit  preparation  generally  or 
individual  psychological  preparation  specifically.  In 
August,  the  issue  was  changing  our  “mind-set.” 
That  meant  converting  the  battalion  from  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  deploy  and  draw  pre-positioning 
of  materiel  configured  to  unit  sets  (POMCUS) 
equipment  for  fighting  in  Central  Europe  to  one  that 
would  have  to  ship  all  it  owned  directly  to  a  different 
theater  of  operations.  In  other  words,  the  2/34  Armor 
had  to  develop  a  high  tolerance  for  ambiguity.  No 
one  knew  anything  for  sure. 

Physical  preparations  proceeded  quickly.  At  the 
end  of  August,  2/34  Armor  underwent  an  announced 
compliance-oriented  annual  general  inspection.  Be¬ 
cause  the  1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  still 
conducted  announced  compliance  inspections,  focus 
and  some  priority  for  resources  followed  the  baleful 
eyes  of  the  inspectors.  Similarly,  a  tasking  to  support 
fire  fighting  in  the  West  assured  access  to  the  post 
staff  for  preparation  for  overseas  movement  under 
the  guise  of  preparing  for  deployment  to  fight  fires. 
Equally  important,  the  fire-fighting  detail  provided 
an  opportunity  to  re-energize  the  battalion  family 
support  program.  Finally,  individual  fillers  and  some 
tenant  units  were  deployed  to  join  Operation  Desert 
Shield. 
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As  a  result,  the  number  of  unbelievers  declined 
quickly.  By  mid-September,  the  battalion  belief  was 
we  were  bound  for  war.  Watching  people  we  knew 
deploy  forced  us  to  prepare  psychologically.  When 
the  mind-set  changed,  it  produced  new  intellectual 
and  spiritual  needs.  The  change,  nearly  impercepti¬ 
ble  at  first,  was  clearly  evident  in  September.  Rau¬ 
cous  bravado  abounded,  as  it  had  since  August,  but 
it  had  a  brittle  quality. 

Preparing  the  battalion  psychologically  for  com¬ 
bat  was  not  a  new  mission,  but  rather  one  which  is 
inherent  as  a  function  of  command.  For  me,  the  task 
of  psychological  preparation  for  the  battalion  began 
in  April  1989  when  I  assumed  command.  My  ap¬ 
proach  was  to  communicate  often  and  personally 
with  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs), 
troops  and  with  all  of  them  together  in  a  number  of 
settings.  My  favorite  venue  was  to  assemble  every¬ 
one  in  the  motor  pool  or  in  the  field  and  speak  from 
the  front  slope  of  my  tank.  To  me,  ritual,  symbols 
and  language  are  important.  The  aim  of  speaking 
from  the  tank  to  the  assembled  battalion  was  to  make 
each  of  these  meetings  an  occasion.  They  became 
known  as  “gathering  the  entire  Sioux  nation.”  I  used 
these  sessions  to  communicate  intent,  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  create  a  feeling  that  all  of  us  belonged  to  the 
battalion  and  to  make  sure  all  my  soldiers  knew  me 
and  what  I  expected  from  them.  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  when  appropriate,  and  soldiers  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  questions— there  is  a  certain  anonymity 
in  large  assemblies  which  promotes  “taking  hber- 
ties,”  so  soldiers  asked  questions  and  even  offered 
criticisms  at  these  “town  meetings.” 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  that  if  soldiers  know 
what  you  want  them  to  do — and  why — they  will  try 
to  get  it  done.  Further,  they  need  to  know  the  “culture” 
of  their  unit  and  feel  that  their  commander  is  accessi¬ 
ble.  This  belief  was  confirmed  for  me  years  before 
by  Major  General  Robert  W.  Hasbrouck,  the  7th 
Armored  Division  commander  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  In  a  week  of  fierce  fighting  in  and  around 
St.  Vith,  the  “Lucky  Seventh”  fought  against  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  three  German  corps.  The  7th’s  defense 
bought  time — critical  to  stemming  the  tide  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  counteroffensive — but  at  a  horrible  price,  which 
included  the  loss  of  over  half  its  tanks  and  almost 
2,000  soldiers.  In  January  1945,  with  Just  over  two 
weeks  to  refit  and  assimilate  hundreds  of  new  replace¬ 
ments,  the  7th  went  on  the  offensive,  retalmg  St.  Vith 
on  23  January.  According  to  Hasbrouck,  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  he  initiate  his  new  troops  in  the  traditions  of 
the  7th  and  explain  why  they  were  in  this  fight.  To 
do  this,  Hasbrouck  established  “little  reception  cen- 


. . .  100  or  so  Vietnam  veterans  trailed 
their  old  colors  to  the  city  center^  where  they 
read  the  names  of  the  85  Dreadnoughts  who 
died  in  Vietnanu  It  was  a  touching  event  for 
the  younger  soldiers,  made  more  so  when  a 
middle-aged  woman  came  to  the  color  guard, 
stroked  the  Ardennes  Campaign  streamer 
and  hugged  the  soldiers,  telling  them 
^Hhanks^^  for  liberating  her  girlhood  home 
in  Belgium. 


The  2/34  Armor  conference  room  became 
the  repository  of  its  history,  with  each  company 
having  a  section  devoted  to  it  exclusively.  Viet¬ 
nam  served  as  the  centerpiece  because  it  was 
recent — to  18-year-old  soldiers  in  1989, 
World  War  II  seemed  nearly  as  distant  as  the 
Civil  War.  We  were  able  to  obtain  artifacts 
from  Vietnam  veterans. . . .  The  presence  of 
the  original  battalion^s  Vietnam  colors  and 
photographs  of  that  era  created  a  powerful 
setting  for  our  ^^reception  center.^^ 


ters”  where  new  troops  could  be  indoctrinated  on  the 
division  and  what  was  expected  of  them.^ 

I  borrowed  this  idea  in  its  entirety.  The  2/34 
Armor  conference  room  became  the  repository  of  its 
history,  with  each  company  having  a  section  devoted 
to  it  exclusively.  Vietnam  served  as  the  centerpiece 
because  it  was  recent — ^to  18-year-old  soldiers  in 
1989,  World  War  n  seemed  nearly  as  distant  as  the 
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Civil  War.  We  were  able  to  obtain  artifacts  from 
Vietnam  veterans  that  helped  enliven  the  Dread¬ 
nought’s  legacy.  The  presence  of  the  original  battal¬ 
ion’s  Vietnam  colors  and  photographs  of  that  era 
created  a  powerful  setting  for  our  “reception  center.” 

In  this  environment,  I  set  up  a  slide  and  videotape 
presentation  covering  our  history,  our  mission, 
photographs  of  our  POMCUS  site  and  General 


Clearing  the  air  about  the  capabilities 
of  Soviet  Imrdware,  compared  to  what  the 
media  and  our  own  training  and  intelligence 
establishments  told  us,  greatly  eased  die 
ndnds  of  junior  leaders.  More  important,  it 
helped  shape  how  these  leaders  prepared 
themselves  and  their  soldiers  for  direct  con¬ 
frontation.  ...We  retained  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  Iraqis’  experience  against  die 
Iranians,  but  that  respect  was  tempered  by 
our  appreciation  for  dieir  equipment  and  by 
what  we  could  gauge  by  the  fighting 
they  had  done. 


Defense  Plan  positions,  as  well  as  information  about 
Fort  Riley  and  its  facilities.  All  new  soldiers 
attended  this  orientation  in  small  groups — usually 
no  more  than  five  or  six.  Thus,  every  new  private 
heard  the  tribal  lore  from  the  battalion  commander 
and  his  command  sergeant  major  in  the  presence  of 
the  “totems  and  bona  fides”  of  the  regiment. 

Another  venue  for  getting  the  word  out  came 
directly  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fred  Dibella. 
Dibella  commanded  a  tank  battalion  in  the  4th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  (Mechanized),  which  enjoyed  a  legend¬ 
ary  reputation  based  on  its  performance  during  an 
NTC  rotation  in  1983.  Dibella  met  weekly  with  his 
commanders  for  lunch  and  a  chalk  talk.  He  alleged 
that  during  these  talks,  the  task  force  leaders  devel¬ 
oped  the  tactics  and  techniques  they  employed  with 
great  success  in  the  Mojave.  I  unashamedly  mim¬ 
icked  Dibella  and  found  the  technique  worked  well 
in  thinking  through  basic  combat  tasks.^ 

To  DibeUa’s  scheme,  I  added  my  own  twist  in  offi¬ 
cer  professional  development  (OPD).  Each  month, 
the  battalion’s  officers  read  a  book  on  a  topic  that 
explored  the  condition  of  battle  from  the  combat¬ 
ants’  perspective.  These  included  Face  of  Battle, 
Killer  Angels  and  others,  which  permitted  a  glimpse 
at  the  “elephant”  in  safety.  Two  other  requirements 
remained.  Each  officer  wrote  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  book,  which  I  personally  graded,  and  each  was 


required  to  participate  in  a  group  discussion. 

In  November,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  employ  rit¬ 
ual  and  a  small  battalion  tradition  to  set  the  stage  for 
our  transition  from  planning  for  war  to  preparing  for 
war,  because  we  now  were  assigned  that  mission. 
The  battalion  returned  from  the  field  on  9  November 
after  a  week  of  company  level  training.  We  received 
word  on  the  evening  of  8  November  that  we  would 
deploy  as  part  of  US  VII  Corps  to  join  the  Desert 
Shield  forces.  After  a  short  talk  designed  to  pass  the 
facts,  I  sent  the  battalion  home  for  a  three-day  week¬ 
end  with  the  promise  that  when  we  met  next  I  would 
have  instructions  for  them. 

On  13  November,  we  returned  to  duty  and  I  had 
instractions,  as  promised;  but  first  we  indulged  in  a 
bit  of  ritual.  The  Dreadnoughts  assembled  before  the 
front  slope  of  Headquarters  66.  Standing  on  the 
slope,  speaking  as  tribal  chieftain,  I  assured  them  that 
we  were  ready  to  undertake  this  mission,  that  we 
would  do  so  with  the  equipment  at  hand  and  that  this 
was  the  purpose  for  our  collective  existence  as  a  unit. 
I  concluded  by  putting  on  my  “warfeathers”  when 
Staff  Sergeant  Jerry  EUis  gave  me  my  desert  haircut. 
The  Dreadnought  desert  haircut  was  simple 
enough — Ellis  took  it  aU.  This  ritual  went  exactly  as 
the  one  preceding  our  NTC  rotation,  with  me  cutting 
Ellis’  hair  and  others  coming  forward  to  do  the  same, 
signifying  their  readiness  for  what  might  come. 

(Dn  the  heels  of  this  ritual,  the  Army  greatly  assisted 
our  indoctrination  process  by  providing  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  Soviet  equipment  and  briefers  to 
teach  us  all  Ae  capabilities  of  the  weapons  we  might 
soon  confront.  Daily,  for  a  week  or  so,  a  Soviet  Hind 
and  Hip  droned  overhead  in  lazy  circles  so  that  we 
would  become  famihar  with  these  helicopters’  sil¬ 
houettes  from  every  angle.  On  the  gunnery  range, 
we  all  peered  through  our  thermals  at  a  T— 72  tank, 
BMP  armored  personnel  carrier  and  several  other 
Soviet  vehicles  so  we  could  learn  to  distinguish  their 
thermal  signature  from  those  of  our  own  systems. 

Though  these  efforts  greatly  reduced  the  mystery 
of  these  weapon  systems,  the  “experts”  who  briefed 
did  little  to  help  with  confidence.  For  some  reason, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  working  with  opposing 
force  (OPFOR)  gear  or  are  themselves  replicating 
the  OPFOR  become  proprietary.  In  short,  they  tended 
to  pitch  Soviet  gear  as  far  more  capable  than  our 
own.  This  tendency,  along  with  the  almost  absurd 
claims  made  for  the  T-72  and  other  Soviet  weapons, 
exacerbated  the  nearly  constant  television  message 
of  how  tough  the  Iraqis  were  going  to  be  and  how 
many  of  us  would  die  fighting  them. 

I  found  these  assertions  hard  to  believe  and  strove 
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Prepaimg  the  battalion  psychologically  for  combat  was  not  a  new  mission,  but  rather 
one  which  is  inherent  as  a  function  of  command, . . .  My  approach  was  to  communicate  often 
and  personally  with  officers,  NCOs,  troops  and  with  all  of  them  together  in  a  number  of  settings. 
My  favorite  venue  was  to  assemble  everyone  in  the  motor  pool  or  in  the  field  and  speak  from  the 
frontslopeofmytank.  To  me,  ritual,  symbols  and  language  are  inqjortant.  The  aim  of  speaking 
from  the  tank  to  the  assembled  battalion  was  to  make  each  of  these  meetings  an  occasion, 
_  They  became  known  as  “gathering  the  entire  Sioux  nation,  ” 


to  debunk  them  whenever  possible.  Fortunately,  the 
T-72’s  proponents  demonstrated  it.  Among  other 
things,  the  intelligence  types  who  accompanied  the 
Soviet  gear  demonstrated  the  T-72’s  self-digging 
capability.  At  the  NTC,  the  OPFOR  routinely  dug 
two-step  firing  positions  in  hasty  defensive  posi¬ 
tions,  claiming  the  T-72  could  do  so.  By  contrast, 
after  a  half-hour  of  scraping,  rumbling  and  belching 
clouds  of  blue  smoke,  the  vaimted  T-72  dug  down  to 
about  road  wheel  depth  and  pushed  a  laser-safe 
berm  of  about  2  feet  in  height  and  thickness  in  front 
of  itself.  This,  coupled  with  a  tour  of  the  gear  for  my 
NCOs  and  officers,  convinced  us  all  that  there  was  a 
wide  gap  between  what  we  were  told  and  what  we 
could  see  for  ourselves. 

Clearing  the  air  about  the  capabilities  of  Soviet 
hardware,  compared  to  what  the  media  and  our  own 
training  and  intelligence  establishments  told  us, 
greatly  eased  the  minds  of  junior  leaders.  More 
important,  it  helped  shape  how  these  leaders  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  and  their  soldiers  for  direct  con¬ 
frontation.  No  one  in  the  2/34  Armor  believed  that 
our  opponents  would  be  better  equipped  or  trained 
than  us.  We  retained  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Iraqis’ 
experience  against  the  Iranians,  but  that  respect 
was  tempered  by  our  appreciation  for  their  equip¬ 


ment  and  by  what  we  could  gauge  by  the  fighting 
they  had  done. 

About  the  same  time  the  Soviet  gear  arrived, 
another  fortuitous  event  occurred.  As  part  of  our 
OPD  program,  I  had  arranged  with  the  post  chaplain 
to  lend  us  the  support  of  Chaplain  John  Brinsfield.  A 
member  of  the  US  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
staff,  Brinsfield  was  due  to  visit  Fort  Riley.  But 
Brinsfield,  like  many  Army  chaplains,  was  more 
than  just  a  chaplain.  He  had  received  doctoral 
degrees  in  history  and  ethics  and  had  studied  at  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  Oxford  University.  Interested  in 
the  ethics  of  war  and  warfare,  Brinsfield  had  written 
and  lectured  on  military  ethics.  I  asked  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  just  war  theory  with  my  officers  and  NCOs 
and  how  that  theory,  along  with  the  law  of  land  war¬ 
fare,  would  affect  us."* 

As  esoteric  a  topic  as  this  might  seem,  Brinsfield 
brought  to  it  clarity,  wit  and  the  ability  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  Thomas  Aquinas’  thoughts  about  just  war 
affected  tankers  and  infantrymen  today.  His  talk 
melded  with  myriad  other  preparations  we  were 
making  and  contributed  directly  to  our  efforts  to  strip 
the  coming  events  of  their  mystery.  John  showed  us 
another  side  of  the  “elephant’s”  face. 

Prior  to  departing  from  Fort  Riley,  psychological 
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The  weeks  between  18  January — when  the  task  force  conducted  the  first  of  many 
rehearsals  at  all  levels  from  platoon  to  brigade — until  the  afternoon  of  18  February,  when  we 
first  went  into  combat,  passed  quickly  and  productively.  Frequent  visits  with  units  and  individual 
soldiers,  along  with  intense  rehearsals  and,  in  the  case  of  three  newly  manned  platoons, 
accelerated  small  unit  training,  helped  us  get  om  “game  face.” 


The  Dreadnoughts’  commander  and  executive  officer  at  a 

rehearsal  near  Phase  Line  Vermont,  21  or  22  January  1991. 


preparation  rested  primarily  on  providing  accurate 
information,  assuring  task  understanding,  clarifying 
when  possible  the  arcane  but  important  law  of  war 
and  “working  the  crowd.”  The  intent  was  to  inform 
and  to  promote  confidence  in  our  equipment  and 
each  other.  Like  the  7th  Armored  Division  before  us, 
we  also  had  to  assimilate  new  soldiers  quickly. 
When  alerted  on  8  November,  the  2/34  manned  only 
nine  of  12  tank  platoons  and  had  many  other  person¬ 
nel  shortages.  By  3  December,  when  we  began  load¬ 
ing,  our  strength  was  in  excess  of  100  percent. 

The  next  phase  of  physical  and  psychological 
preparation  began  upon  arrival  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Moving  through  the  port,  which  required  an  urgency 
associated  with  getting  to  the  tactical  assembly  area 
(TAA),  focused  everyone’s  mind.  The  lead  elements 
closed  on  TAA  Roosevelt  on  12  January  1991,  with 
the  main  body  arriving  over  the  next  four  days. 

Responding  to  various  “alarums  and  excursions” 
in  these  early  days  made  it  clear  to  everyone  that  we 
had  arrived  in  a  combat  zone.  False  alarms  and  acci¬ 
dental  chemical  alerts  stimulated  the  least  enthusias¬ 
tic  to  get  themselves  ready.  Unable  to  gather  the 
Sioux  nation  for  a  tribal  conclave,  I  traveled  to  each 
of  the  clan  sites.  During  these  visits  and  when  we 
met  to  rehearse  at  task  force  level,  I  passed  along  the 
latest  information  from  home  and  brigade,  quelled 


mmors  and  answered  questions.  I  was  not  alone  in 
this  effort.  Visits  from  Lieutenant  General  Frederick 
M.  Franks  Jr.,  the  US  Vn  Corps  commander;  Major 
General  Thomas  Rhame,  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
commander;  Brigadier  General  William  E.  Carter 
and  Brigadier  General  Terry  Rutherford,  the  assistant 
division  commanders;  and  Colonel  Maggart,  the  bri¬ 
gade  commander,  were  routine.  All  of  them  had  in 
their  minds  much  the  same  purpose  I  had — ^their  vis¬ 
its  changed  our  perceptions  about  each  other  and  our 
leadership. 

No  Dreadnought  ever  objected  to  visits  from 
“higher,”  but  in  the  desert  we  came  to  look  forward 
to  them  positively.  These  folks  changed  before  our 
very  eyes  from  men  who,  however  competent, 
friendly  or  whatever  traits  they  might  have,  had  been 
remote  in  varying  degrees  before  TAA  Roosevelt. 
Now  they  were  part  of  us  and  we  were  part  of  them. 
I  was  so  astounded  by  this  transformation  that  I  com¬ 
mented  on  it  to  Rhame.  He  understood.  Our  rela¬ 
tionship  was  no  longer  friendly  but  professional. 
Further,  it  had  changed  to  one  which  was  profes¬ 
sional  but  personal.  We  depended  on  Franks, 
Rhame,  Carter,  Rutherford,  Maggart  and  a  host  of 
others  in  ways  which  would  not  have  seemed  cred¬ 
ible  in  August  and  are  hard  to  describe  even  now. 

To  a  man,  they  not  only  understood,  but  I  believe 
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Major-General  Rhame  of  the  1st  ID  reviews  his 

Senpor  the  operation  with  members  of  the  2/34 
gfSlhuary  1991.  Both  Rhame  and  VII  Corps 
C^^pder  Lieutenant  General  Franks  met  fre- 
^feihtTy^^with  the  commander  of  2/34  Armor.  ^ 


It  seems  maudlin  to  write  this  now,  but  I  remember  the  feeling  clearly.  Each  of  us 
was  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  to  discover  that  what  we  felt  was  understood  by  those  around 
us  was  of  immeasurable  value  as  we  prepared  personally.  For  a  unit  like  the  Dreadnoughts 
to  know  our  corps,  division  and  brigade  leaders  were  genuinely  concerned  about  our  welfare 
and  readiness — and  that  it  transcended  evaluation  reports— fundamentally 
changed  the  way  we  all  interacted. 


felt  as  I  did.  The  troops  understood  it  as  well — ^we 
dealt  with  each  other  differently — it  was  unspoken 
and  difficult  to  pinpoint,  but  it  was  there.  No  one  who 
was  in  a  combat  unit  was  remote  any  longer.  The  gen¬ 
erals  and  the  colonel  were  doing  for  me  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do  for  my  soldiers — ^looking  into  our 
eyes,  telling  us  what  they  expected,  sharing  with  us 
what  they  thought  and  how  they  conceived  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  assuring  us  they  were  there  for  us  all. 

Their  visits  achieved  other  important  outcomes. 
For  example,  the  way  our  senior  leaders  arrived 
spoke  volumes.  Franks  came  not  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
generated  by  the  blades  of  a  helicopter,  but  in  the 
commander’s  hatch  of  an  M-113.  Clearly  he,  too, 
was  a  Sioux.  Besides  communicating  intent,  Franks 
and  the  other  senior  leaders  inspired  confidence  on 
the  basis  of  their  bona  fides  and  their  sincerity.  All  of 
them  were  combat  veterans  and  each  of  them,  in  his 
own  way,  offered  another  glimpse  of  the  “elephant.” 

The  weeks  between  18  January — when  the  task 
force  conducted  the  first  of  many  rehearsals  at  all 
levels  from  platoon  to  brigade — ^until  the  afternoon 
of  18  Febmary,  when  we  first  went  into  combat, 
passed  quickly  and  productively.  Frequent  visits 


with  units  and  individual  soldiers,  along  with  intense 
rehearsals  and,  in  the  case  of  three  newly  manned 
platoons,  accelerated  small  unit  training,  helped  us 
get  our  “game  face.”  Reception  of  still  more  new 
soldiers  occurred  without  the  formality  possible  at 
Fort  Riley,  but  rapidly  and  effectively,  since  every¬ 
one  knew  the  tribal  rituals  and  standards. 

In  the  desert,  commanders  at  all  levels  made  time 
to  visit  with  and  prepare  subordinates  for  the  coming 
crisis,  both  in  terms  of  communicating  intent  and  just 
plain  communicating.  I  saw  the  corps  commander 
several  times,  and  on  two  occasions  after  visiting 
with  some  of  my  troops,  he  took  the  time  to  look  me 
in  the  eye  and  tell  me  what  he  expected  and  to  share 
with  me  his  view  of  our  task.  His  message  was  clear, 
if  unspoken — ^Franks  was  asking  the  Dreadnoughts 
to  breech  the  enemy’s  prepared  defenses,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  know  that  he  realized  it  was  no  easy 
task. 

Rhame  also  made  sure  he  laid  hands  on  the  troops 
and  commanders.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  confident, 
and  he  communicated  that  confidence.  Carter’s  way 
was  more  reserved,  but  his  good  humor  and  thought¬ 
ful  questions  made  him  a  welcome  sight.  Several  of 
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US  since  he  had  served  as  the  “M”  before  Carter.  He 

Responding  to  various  “alarums  aM  sought  to  help  solve  nearly  insoluble  problems  in  sus- 

excursions”  in  these  early  days  made  it  clear  gaining  the  force  far  beyond  the  port.  Despite  daunt- 

to  everyone  that  we  had  arrived  in  a  combat  ij,g  problems,  he  was  the  soul  of  enthusiasm.  Maggart 

Zjone.  False  alarms  and  accidental  chemical  seemed  always  to  sense  when  he  should  be  around 

alerts  stimulated  the  least  enthusiastic  to  get  ^^th  to  “poop  up”  the  troops  and  to  “pump  up”  the 

themselves  ready.  Unable  to  gather  the  officers.  He  did  it  effortlessly,  as  if  nothing  could  be 

Sioux  nation  for  a  tribal  conclave,  I  traveled  natural  than  taking  us  all  to  war. 

to  each  of  the  clan  sites.  It  seems  maudlin  to  write  this  now,  but  I  remember 

the  feeling  clearly.  Each  of  us  was  alone  with  his 
thoughts,  and  to  discover  that  what  we  felt  was 
us  considered  that  in  his  case,  the  “M”  in  ADC-M  understood  by  those  around  us  was  of  immeasurable 

(assistant  division  commander — maneuver)  stood  value  as  we  prepared  personally.  For  a  unit  like  the 

Combat  Stress  Casualties:  A  Commander’s  Influence 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  M.  Bradshaw,  US  Army 


Combat  stress  causes  battle  casualties.  A  commander 
can  decrease  the  number  of  personnel  lost  to  combat  stress 
through  his  direct  and  indirect  impacts  on  the  command. 
This  article  will  discuss  the  commander’s  role  in  combat 
stress  management.  A  commander  exerts  influence  on  his 
unit  through  his  personal  traits;  direct  influence  on  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  casualties  and  the  cohesion  of  the  command 
group;  and  his  indirect  influence  on  the  unit’s  cohesion, 
training  and  esprit. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  first  1,500  casualties  the  Israeli 
army  suffered  during  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  War  were 
purely  psychological.^  During  the  World  War  n  North 
Africa  Campaign,  there  was  a  brief  period  when  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  casualties  evacuated  outnumbered  replacements 
entering  the  theater.^  These  losses  decreased  the  com¬ 
mander’s  available  combat  power.  Casualty  prevention 
would  have  decreased  losses,  and  proper  treatment  would 
have  reintegrated  trained  replacements,  resulting  in 
increased  combat  power. 

Combat  stress  affects  all  soldiers  during  battle.  A  com¬ 
bat  stress  casualty  is  a  soldier  who  is  unable  to  persevere 
in  combat — ^a  soldier  rendered  combat  ineff^tive — due 
to  the  psychological  strain  of  battle.^  Esprit  is  pride  in  a 
unit,  especially  in  a  large  unit,  where  face-to-face 
encounters  are  rare  among  some  members.  Cohesion  is 
the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  specific  group,  a  solidarity 
marked  by  trust,  loyalty  and  mutual  affection.  Last, 
morale  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  individual  character¬ 
ized  by  confidence  in  self  and  in  the  primary  ^oup.^ 

A  commander  can  directly  decrease  a  unit’s  combat 
stress  casualties  through  his  personal  activities,  proper 
treatment  of  casualties  and  leading  by  example.  To  be  an 
effective  leader,  he  must  be  healthy.  In  other  words,  the 
commander  must  practice  physical  and  mental  hygiene. 
This  hygiene  includes  physical  fitness,  determining  and 
using  effective  personal  stress  reduction  techniques  and 
sleep  discipline. 

Both  physical  fitness  and  the  use  of  personal  stress 
reduction  techniques  decrease  the  commander’s  level  of 
stress.  Being  fit  allows  one  to  use  less  available  physical 


energy  per  action  and  decreases  recovery  time,  thereby 
reducing  fatigue  and  physical  stress.  A  knowledge  of 
effective  personal  stress  reduction  techniques  will 
decrease  the  mental  stress  experienced. 

Sleep  discipline  is  especially  important.  During  sleep 
deprivation,  mental  abihty  is  impaired  first  and  affects  the 
information  processing  and  decision  making  faculty  to  the 
greatest  extent,^  A  commander  cannot  afford  to  lose  cog¬ 
nitive  abilities  when  rapid  decision  making  is  required. 

The  commander  must  also  be  competent  in  his  field. 
Soldiers  in  battle  will  rely  on  his  expertise.  A  leader’s  pro¬ 
fessional  competency  is  the  primary  leadership  factor  that 
soldiers  say  decreases  their  stress.  Quoting  wounded  vet¬ 
erans,  S.  A.  Stouffer  states  that  “When  scared,  a  man  looks 
for  a  leader — someone  to  look  up  to.”^  In  surveys  of 
combat  soldiers,  competency  outranks  concern, 
approachability  and  shared  experiences.^  Conversely, 
tactical  errors  committed  by  commanders  greatly  increase 
their  soldiers’ combat  stress.^ 

Commanders  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  their  units’ 
combat  stress  casualties  through  proj^r  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Once  diagnosed,  many  soldiers  can  be  treated 
and  rapidly  returned  to  their  units,  provided  “combat 
stress  reaction”  is  treated  as  a  “normal  reaction  to  an 
abnormal  situation”  rather  than  as  a  coward’s  means  to 
avoid  combat  or  a  mental  deficiency.^  During  the  Korean 
War,  90  percent  of  combat  stress  casualties  were  returned 
to  combat.^^  The  commander  sets  the  tone  by  accepting 
and  reintegrating  soldiers  back  into  his  unit.  These  sol¬ 
diers  represent  a  source  of  trained,  experienced  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  unit  commander. 

To  enhance  unit  cohesion,  the  commander  should  focus 
on  the  smallest  group  he  can  have  the  largest  impact  on, 
the  command  group.  He  can  directly  influence  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  this  group  and  thereby  decrease  stress.  Cohesion 
is  a  very  powerful  counter  to  stress.  S.  Noy,  a  noted  Israeli 
Defense  Force  psychiatrist,  summarized  cohesion’s 
impact,  saying  that  “As  long  as  the  social  structure  is 
intact,  the  soldier  is  able  to  stand  the  horrors  of  war.  When 
it  is  destroyed,  the  individual  is  overwhelmed  by  anxiety 
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gade  leaders  were  genuinely  concerned  about  our 
welfare  and  readiness — and  that  it  transcended  eval¬ 
uation  reports — ^fundamentally  changed  the  way  we 
all  interacted. 

Feeling  this,  seeing  it  and  having  this  perception  of 
a  changed  relationship  confirmed  by  soldiers  in  the 
unit  convinced  me  that  my  own  relationship  with  my 
unit  must  also  be  changing.  Right  or  wrong,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  not  only  should  I  continue  to  meet  with 
my  troops  when  feasible,  but  should  also  plan  a  final 
gathering  to  review  the  operation  and  this  business  of 
fear  in  combat  one  last  time. 

During  the  last  week  of  January,  word  came  that 
we  would  probably  move  in  early  Febmary.  The 


Company  and  separate  platoon 
[meetings  provided]  a  last  chance  for  ns  to 
reflect  on  what  we  were  about  to  do  and  why 
we  were  about  to  do  it  and  to  discuss  fear 
openly. . . .  Besides  talking  about  fear,  they 
included  bringing  everyone  up  to  date  on  the 
plan— from  US  Central  Command  down — 
reminding  them . . .  what  our  government 
was  doing;  and  the  apparent  reaction  of  the 
American  people.  Additionally,  this  was 
an  opportunity  for  talking  through  key 
elements  of  my  own  intent. 


and  helplessness.  The  disruption  of  unit  cohesiveness  is 
the  main,  not  secondary,  cause  of  individual  disorganiza- 
tion.”^2 

Commanders  have  indirect  impact  on  the  majority  of 
the  soldiers  they  command.  They  must  ensure  the  same 
aspects  of  the  mental  and  physicd  hygiene  of  the  troops 
as  for  themselves.  These  measures  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  units’  combat  stress  casualties. 

Realistic  training  also  has  indirect  impact  on  the  unit. 
Two  specific  areas  that  decrease  soldiers’  combat  stress 
are  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  weapons.  Training 
under  realistic  conditions  builds  necessary  soldier  trust  in 
themselves  and  the  organization.  Confidence  is  essential 
in  reducing  combat  stress. 

In  smaller  units,  the  commander  has  a  direct  effect  on 
unit  cohesion,  but  in  larger  organizations,  the  command¬ 
er’s  influence  is  more  indirect.  Cohesion  is  built  through 
shared  experiences,  both  on  and  off  duty;  establishment 
of  an  “us  versus  them”  (another  unit  or  the  enemy) 
mentality;  and  the  unit’s  traditions  and  history.  Com¬ 
manders  influence  cohesion  by  providing  opportunities 
for  common  tasks  and  by  increasing  job  stability  within 
the  unit.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  when  asked  what  causes  a 
man  to  face  death,  replied,  “Largely  the  same  things 
which  induce  him  to  face  life  bravely — friendship,  loyalty 
to  responsibility  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  repository 
of  the  faith  and  confidence  of  others.”^^  Cohesion  helps 
provide  this  motivation. 

Cohesion  can  also  differentiate  the  hero  fi’om  the  casu¬ 
alty.  During  World  War  n,  studies  found  that  “Soldiers  in 
severe  anxiety  states  performed  most  of  the  duties  and 
received  most  of  the  decorations.  The  difference  then 
between  the  evacuee  and  the  hero  is  the  lack  of  permission 
to  be  evacuated,  which  is  derived  from  the  cohesion  of  the 
unit.  A  soldier  fights  for  his  comrades,  not  against  the 
enemy.”^^  All  combat  soldiers  experience  battle  stress. 
Cohesion  encourages  heroic  reactions  to  stress  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessaiy  “glue”  that  keeps  soldiers  fighting. 

A  commander’s  last  indirect  elfect  is  upon  the  unit’s 
esprit.  A  commander  builds  esprit  by  developing  unit 


cohesion,  using  the  unit’s  histoiy  and  traditions.  Pride  in 
the  unit,  built  through  familiarity  with  the  unit’s  history, 
binds  a  soldier  to  “those  who  went  before.”  Increas^ 
esprit  can  decrease  combat  stress  casualties. 

No  commander  can  totally  prepare  his  troops  for  com¬ 
bat  or  prevent  combat  stress  and  combat  stress  casualties. 
However,  commanders  can  take  preventive  measures  to 
decrease  personnel  losses  due  to  combat  stress.  Com¬ 
manders  must  recognize  combat  stress  symptoms,  treat 
combat  stress  reaction  and  then  reintegrate  soldiers  into 
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time  was  now  for  that  last  opportunity  to  address  the 
Dreadnought  tribe.  We  had  not  been  able  to  gather 
the  entire  Sioux  nation  since  before  leaving  the  port. 
Even  then,  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  so  limited 


We  reviewed  how  a  ^fear-produced’^ 
adrenaline  surge  increased  alertness  and  was 
useful  to  soMiers  who  needed  that  extra 
measure  of  reaction  time  brought  by 
increased  alertness.  Fear  stimulates  the  body 
to  ensure  blood  supply  to  core  functions. 
For  example,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
appendages  is  reduced.  Not  only  does  fear 
assure  blood  to  the  heart  and  lungs  as  a 
priority,  but  it  can  also  reduce  bleeding  in 
wounds  to  the  arms  and  legs. 


that  we  made  it  an  occasion.  The  initial  opportunity 
had  been  to  uncase  the  colors  in  a  combat  zone  for 
the  first  time  since  Vietnam.  The  gods  conspired 
with  us  to  make  that  ceremony  almost  surreal.  The 
1st  Division  band  joined  us  on  a  sandy  spit  of  land 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  on  one  side  and  an  enormous 
battleship  gray  ammunition  ship  on  the  other  side. 
The  day  was  as  gray  as  the  ship,  and  our  audience 
consisted  of  only  a  few  curious  soldiers  from  other 
units  and  two  crewmen  on  the  ammunition  ship.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  band  play^  the 
national  anthem.  As  the  last  notes  faded,  the  two 
merchant  seamen  could  be  heard  faintly  through  a 
blustery  sea  breeze  clapping  and  cheering.  The  only 
other  occasion  to  gather  the  clan  had  been  an  evening 
concert  by  the  1st  Division  band _ 


For  our  last  meeting  we  would  have  no  band,  no 
audience  and  would  meet  at  company  and  separate 
platoon  levels.  This  was,  however,  a  very  important 
gathering.  It  was  a  last  chance  for  us  to  reflect  on 
what  we  were  about  to  do  and  why  we  were  about  to 
do  it  and  to  discuss  fear  openly.  There  were  three 
embedded  objectives  for  this  last  formal  gathering. 
Besides  talking  about  fear,  they  included  bringing 
everyone  up  to  date  on  the  plan — ^from  US  Central 
Command  down — ^reminding  them  of  key  points: 
why  this  war  was  being  fought  and  how  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  was  tied  into  what  we  were  doing; 
what  our  government  was  doing;  and  the  apparent 
reaction  of  the  American  people.  Additionally,  this 
was  an  opportunity  for  talking  through  key  elements 
of  my  own  intent. 

At  each  site,  the  venue  was  the  same.  A  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  or  M-113  was  converted  to  a  chalk¬ 
board,  around  which  the  company  or  separate  platoon 
assembled.  In  quick  succession,  I  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
Kuwait  theater  of  operations  and  what  the  plan  looked 
like  at  “one-over-the-world”  level  and  then  trans¬ 
lated  the  sketch  to  detail  our  part  of  the  operation. 

These  two  sketches  provided  focus  for  eveiyone 
from  micro  level  to  macro  level  and  generated  ques¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  demonstrated 
how  sophisticated  an  Army  we  had  become.  On  the 
heels  of  the  military  picture  and  update,  I  drew  for 
them  the  Clausewitzian  triangle  of  people,  state  and 
army  and  discussed  Clausewitz’s  conviction  that 
only  when  these  three  components  of  national  power 
were  synchronized  could  victory  be  achieved.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  an  oversimplification  to  say  so,  but  I 
assured  my  soldiers  that  we  had  this  right  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


the  unit  once  they  have  been  treated.  Commanders  who 
fail  to  take  preventive  measures,  recognize  combat  stress, 
or  treat  and  reintegrate  soldiers  have  sentenced  their  units 
to  unnecessary  casualties  and  wasted  combat  power.  MR 
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Fundamentally^  my  thesis  was  that  fear  was  natural,  normal  and  useful — 
natural  because  all  animals  experience  fear  as  a  reaction  to  danger;  normal,  because  all 
of  us  had  experienced  fear;  but  the  most  interesting  thing  about  fear  is  its  usefulness. 

We  talked  and  shared  experiences  about  how  fear  made  us  feel  Everyone  could  relate  to  time 
distortion  as  a  fact  in  their  lives  when  they  felt  serious  fear.  Most  had  also  experienced 
the  keen  alertness  that  comes  with  being  truly  scared. 


Specifically,  the  “state”  had  not  embarked  on  this 
war  without  developing  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  understanding  of  why  the  war  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  a  conviction  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Finally,  the  Army  and  its  sister  services  were  ready. 
Evidence  of  our  readiness  abounded — we  could  see 
for  ourselves  the  daily  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
US  Air  Force  jets  and  bombers,  and  we  knew  they 
were  devastating  our  opposition.  We  also  knew  the 
US  Navy  controlled  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  the  US 
Marine  Corps  was  ready  to  do  its  part.  For  the 
Dreadnoughts,  confidence  grew  with  each  rehearsal 
and  with  each  soldier  assured  that  his  mates  and 
weapons  were  up  to  the  task. 

The  meat  of  this  little  seminar  on  military  affairs 
came  last.  Fear  and  how  it  felt  and  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  each  of  us  was  the  crucial  reason  for 
our  gathering.  Fundamentally,  my  thesis  was  that  fear 
was  natural,  normal  and  useful — natural,  because 
all  animals  experience  fear  as  a  reaction  to  danger; 
normal,  because  all  of  us  had  experienced  fear;  but 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  fear  is  its  usefulness. 


We  talked  and  shared  experiences  about  how  fear 
made  us  feel.  Everyone  could  relate  to  time  distor¬ 
tion  as  a  fact  in  their  lives  when  they  felt  serious  fear. 
Most  had  also  experienced  the  keen  alertness  that 
comes  with  being  truly  scared.  Some  admitted  to 
craving  water  while  needing  to  urinate  as  reactions 
they  experienced  when  afraid.  We  reviewed  how  a 
“fear-produced”  adrenaline  surge  increased  alert¬ 
ness  and  was  useful  to  soldiers  who  needed  that 
extra  measure  of  reaction  time  brought  by  increased 
alertness.  Fear  stimulates  the  body  to  ensure  blood 
supply  to  core  functions.  For  example,  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  appendages  is  reduced.  Not  only  does 
fear  assure  blood  to  the  heart  and  lungs  as  a  priority, 
but  it  can  also  reduce  bleeding  in  wounds  to  the  arms 
and  legs.  I  concluded  my  discussion  by  promising 
them  that  we  all  would  make  mistakes  which  might 
endanger  one  another.  However,  I  assured  them  that 
we  had  a  technological  advantage,  superior  training 
and  a  good  plan  of  operation  and  that  our  enemies 
enjoyed  none  of  these  benefits. 

The  last  of  these  sessions  occurred  the  night  before 
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we  began  the  final  move  to  our  forward  assembly 
areas.  On  18  February  1991,  we  fired  our  first  shots 
in  anger  and  concluded  direct-fire  combat  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  28th.  Whether  the  nickname  Dread¬ 
noughts  is  still  warranted  is  best  left  to  historians  to 
determine,  but  those  of  us  who  were  there  believe  we 
lived  up  to  the  challenge. 

There  is  no  objective  way  to  demonstrate  whether 
this  system  of  preparation  for  fear  employed  in  the 
2/34  Armor  worked.  There  is  anecdotal  evidence 
that  the  soldiers  appreciated  knowing  what  lay 
ahead.  Several  remarked  that  they  thought  war 
would  bear  no  resemblance  to  training  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  that  our  war  went  just  about  the  way  we 
trained  to  fight.  The  tolerance  of  soldiers  for  miser¬ 
able  conditions  and  uncertain  circumstances 
remained  very  high  throughout  the  operation  and 
demonstrated  amazing  adaptability  and  patience  on 
their  part.  There  is  just  no  way  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  wWch  ritual,  information,  discussion  and  under¬ 
standing  prepared  us  for  battle.  My  view  is  colored 
by  my  convictions  on  these  matters,  which  were 
strong  to  begin  with  and  are  stronger  now.  In  my 
experience,  commanders  at  aU  levels  shared  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  bore  a  responsibility  to  prepare 
troops  for  the  stress  of  combat. 

The  tools  to  do  that  included  rigorous  training, 
techniques  for  developing  cohesion,  clear  commu¬ 
nication  of  intent  and  addressing  the  matter  of  fear 
forthrightly  and  on  a  personal  level. 

Obviously,  fear  is  not  a  new  problem.  Neither  is  the 
system  suggested  here.  Commanders  since  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  have  exhorted  their  troops  in  battle  by 
sign,  speech  and  example.  Alexander  himself  did  all 


of  the  above.  To  ensure  his  troops  could  see  him,  he 
went  into  battle  brilhantly  plumed.  General  George  S. 
Patton  Jr.’s  siren  and  other  outrageous  accoutrements 


There  is  just  no  way  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  ritual,  information, 
discussion  and  understanding  prepared  us 
for  battle.  My  view  is  colored  by  my  convic¬ 
tions  on  these  matters,  which  were  strong 
to  begin  with  and  are  stronger  now. 

In  my  experience,  commanders  at  all  levels 
shared  the  conviction  that  they  bore  a 
responsibility  to  prepare  troops  for  the  sti'ess 
of  combat  The  tools  to  do  tfuit  included  rig¬ 
orous  training,  techniques  for  developing 
cohesion,  clear  communication  of  intent  and 
aMressing  the  matter  of  fear  forthrightly 
and  on  a  personal  level _ 


were  designed  in  part  as  a  totem  or  sign  of  who  he 
was.  Both  famous  and  infamous  in  the  company  of 
troops,  Patton  knew  that  commanders  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  where  fear  was  concerned.  Generals  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Bradley  and  Montgomery  also  beUeved  that 
visiting  the  troops— both  to  assess  them  and  to  pump 
them  up — ^was  an  essential  part  of  a  commander’s 
tasks.  As  for  the  Dreadnoughts,  I  will  always  believe, 
though  1  will  never  be  able  to  prove  it,  that  my  efforts 
and  those  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  and  VH  Corps  made  a  difference.  I  humbly 
offer  this  account  for  those  who  follow  to  use  if  they 
find  the  argument  compelling.  MR 


NOTES 

1.  Stephen  Crane,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  Perfection  Form,  1979). 

See  also  Guy  Sajer,  The  Forgotten  Soldier  {t^ew  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971)  and 
Anthony  Kellett,  ComdafWof/Valfdn;  The  Behavbr  of  Soldiers  in  Battle  (Boston:  Kluwer 
Boston.  1982).  The  body  of  literature  on  the  matter  of  fear  in  combat  is  enormous  and 
richly  varied.  Novels,  histories  and  analyses  of  the  topic  from  the  perspective  of  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  psychologists  abound. 

2.  Interww  with  MG  Robert  W.  Hasbrouck,  Washington,  DC,  20  August  1984.  Has- 
brouck  stressed  the  importance  of  this  process  in  assimilating  individual  replacements. 
Practically  speaking,  he  reconstituted  his  division  following  a  bitter  fight  in  and  around  St. 

Vith,  Belgium,  in  December  1944.  In  two  weeks  of  fighting,  the  division  sustained  1,980 
casualties,  most  of  whom  were  infantrymen.  See  MAJ  Gregory  Fontenot’s  unpublished 


Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science  thesis  titled  “The  Lucky  Seventh  in  the  Bulge:  A  Case 
Study  for  the  AirLand  Battle,”  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  1985. 

3.  Dibella  has  since  retired,  but  from  1966  to  1987,  his  efforts  at  the  National  Training 
Center  and  the  means  he  used  to  prepare  were  widely  copied. 

4.  Chaplain  John  W.  Brinsfield  has  two  doctoral  d^r^s:  a  Ph.D.  in  church  history 
from  Emory  University  and  a  D.  Min.  in  ettiics  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  He  has 
also  attended  Yale  Divinity  School  and  Oxford  University,  where  he  was  a  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  Fellow.  A  prolific  writer,  Brinsfield  has  published  two  books  and  1 4  scholarly  articles. 
His  ‘The  Military  Ethics  of  General  William  T  Sherman"  In  Uoyd  Matthews  (ed.)  The 
Parameters  of  War  (Washington,  DC:  Pergamon-Brasseys,  1987)  and  personal 
acquaintance  led  me  to  seek  him  out. 


Colonel  Gregory  Fontenot  is  commander,  1st  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division, 
Kirchgoens,  Germany.  He  received  a  B.A.from  Kansas  State  University,  an  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  an  M.M.A.S.frvm  the  US  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  { USACGSC)  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  USACGSC 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  and  the  National  Defense  College  of  Can¬ 
ada  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff positions  in  the  Continental 
United  States  and  Germany  and  commanded  2d  Battalion,  34th  Armor  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  Most  recently,  he  served  as  director. 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  USACGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His 
article  “Breaching  Operations:  Implications  for  Battle  Command  and  Battle 
Space "  appeared  in  the  February  1994  Military  Review. 
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Building 

Unbreakable 

Units 

Major  Richard  D.  Hooker  Jr*,  US  Army 


AS  THE  US  ARMY  painfully  completes  its 
i  drawdown,  its  senior  leaders  are  thinking 
hard  about  creative  strategies  that  substitute  quality 
for  quantity.  While  numbers  always  count,  there 
may  be  ways  to  significantly  increase  the  quality  and 
combat  power  of  a  smaller  Army,  in  particular,  its 
tactical  maneuver  units  that  constitute  the  lethal  end 
of  the  force.  Human  factors  are  cmcial  components 
of  America’s  Army  that  can  be  exploited  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  loss  of  mass  on  the  battlefield.  However, 
traditional  personnel  management  policies  encour¬ 
age  rapid  turnover  and  an  individual  replacement 
system  that  work  against  the  formation  of  powerful 
small  units.  By  recognizing  and  exploiting  tme  “sol¬ 
dier  power,”  the  Army  can  leverage  human  factors  to 
build  combat  power  even  as  force  structure  declines 
to  record  lows. 

Effective,  durable  combat  units  are  largely  the 
product  of  good  morale,  esprit  and  cohesion.  Though 
related,  these  human  factors  have  distinct  meanings 
and  important  differences.  Morale  is  a  subjective  end 
state  that  subsumes  many  different  factors  such  as 
leadership,  support  services,  unit  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  weather,  casualty  rates  and  exposure  to  combat- 
related  stress.  It  can  be  defined  as  the  enthusiasm  and 
persistence  with  which  a  member  of  a  group  engages 
in  the  prescribed  activities  of  that  group.  ^ 

Esprit  is  commonly  defined  as  unit  pride.  While 
not  grounded  in  the  small  unit,  its  presence  can  exert 
tremendous  influence  over  the  individual  and  the 
group.  Esprit  complements  and  reinforces  morale  and 
cohesion  through  the  mechanism  of  pride  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  reputation  of  the  unit.  It  relates  the  soldier 
to  the  unit  or  institution,  while  cohesion  relates  soldier 
to  soldier.^  Implicit  in  the  concept  of  unit  pride  is  the 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and 
do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  government  office 
or  agency. — Editor 


Cohesion  is  defined  as  the  bonding 
together  of  unit  members  to  enhance  and 
sustain  their  commitment  to  each  other,  the 
unit  and  the  mission.  Central  to  the  cohesion 
concept  is  the  individuaVs  desire  to  submit  to 
group  norms.  The  soldier  must  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  group  and  subordinate 
personal  concerns  to  the  higher  imperative 
of  group  welfare. 


acceptance  of  externally  derived  and  formalized 
behavior  standards.  These  can  extend  to  the  minutia 
of  dress,  military  courtesy  and  drill,  as  well  as  insist¬ 
ence  on  prescribed  modes  of  combat  behavior  or 
adherence  to  previously  defined  standards  in  battle.^ 
While  morale,  esprit  and  cohesion  all  relate  to  a 
soldier’s  willingness  to  fight  at  a  given  place  and 
time,  cohesion  is  defined  as  the  bonding  together  of 
unit  members  to  enhance  and  sustain  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  each  other,  the  unit  and  the  mission."^  Central 
to  the  cohesion  concept  is  the  individual’s  desire  to 
submit  to  group  norms.  The  soldier  must  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  group  and  subordinate  per¬ 
sonal  concerns  to  the  higher  imperative  of  group  wel¬ 
fare.  In  high-performing  combat  units,  this  impera¬ 
tive  can  demand  extreme  personal  self-sacrifice  for 
group  survival  or  the  achievement  of  group  goals.^ 
Furthermore,  cohesion  has  a  vertical,  as  well  as  hor¬ 
izontal,  dimension.  In  first-rate  combat  units,  bond¬ 
ing  occurs  between  soldiers  and  their  leaders  through 
daily  interaction.  This  phenomenon  diminishes  as 
distance  from  soldier  to  leader  increases.  Whereas  the 
platoon  sergeant  or  company  commander  may  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  individual  and  group  behavior  in  com¬ 
bat  by  direct  influence,  the  brigade  command  ser¬ 
geant  major  and  division  commander  are  remote 
leaders  whose  direct  effect  on  small  units  is  limited. 
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Most  available  evidence  suggests  that  cohesion, 
unlike  morale  and  esprit,  is  fundamentally  a  primary 
group  phenomenon  and  occurs  at  the  small-unit 


The  true  test  of  cohesion  is  how 
well  units  perform  under  extended  combat 
stress.  During  the  Gulf  War,  most  combat 
units  underwent  a  lengthy  precombat  training 
period  in  which  units  were  brought  up  to  full 
strength . . .  and  the  distractions  of  garrison 
life  were  eliminated  Actual  combat  was  of 
extremely  short  duration,  our  opponents  did 
not  fight  well  and  casualties  were  remarkably 
low. . . .  On  future  battlefields,  soldiers  may 
fight  at  the  end  of  an  extended  and  tenuous 
logistic  taU. . .  and  against  well-armed 
opponents  for  lengthy  periods. 


level  in  squads,  crews  and  platoons.^  While  soldiers 
may  draw  real  strength  from  unit  pride,  their  ability 
to  persevere,  endure  and  remain  determined  in  the 
face  of  mounting  combat  stress  is  primarily  a  func¬ 
tion  of  small-group  solidarity. 

The  crucial  importance  of  small-unit  cohesion 
takes  on  greater  meaning  when  one  considers  the 
future  battlefield.  In  contrast  to  earlier  periods  when 
weapon  technology  required  large  troop  formations 
to  dehver  massed  fires,  warfare  over  the  last  century 
has  seen  the  progressive  dispersion  and  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  maneuver  elements  on  the  battlefield.  As  units 
and  soldiers  disperse  to  survive,  they  no  longer  fight 
under  the  commander’s  direct  influence.  On  more 
lethal  battlefields,  small-unit  leadership  and  cohesion 
are  defining  characteristics  for  success  in  war. 

Primary  group  cohesion  is  not  the  only  important 
component  of  combat  performance.  Generalship, 
leadership,  operational  and  tactical  planning  and 
execution,  logistics  and  intelligence  are  all  critical 
parts  of  the  equation.  But  under  the  appalling  hard¬ 
ships  and  stresses  of  combat,  it  is  cohesion  that  keeps 
fighting  units  together  and  enables  the  other  factors 
to  come  into  play. 

Evaluating  Cohesion 

US  combat  performance  in  Grenada,  Panama  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  suggests  that  cohesion  is  first  rate  in 
the  Army.  By  measurable  standards,  such  as  absent- 
without-leave  and  desertion  rates,  combat  disci¬ 
pline,  assaults,  drug  and  alcohol  incidents  and  per¬ 
formance  in  battle,  cohesion  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  high.  However,  without  denigrating  the 


Army’s  impressive  performance  in  these  contin¬ 
gency  operations,  we  can  observe  that  real  small- 
unit  cohesion  was  not  fully  tested.  The  tme  test  of 
cohesion  is  how  well  units  perform  under  extended 
combat  stress.  During  the  Gulf  War,  most  combat 
units  underwent  a  lengthy  precombat  training  period 
in  which  units  were  brought  up  to  full  strength,  per¬ 
sonnel  allocations  were  stabilized  and  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  garrison  life  were  eliminated.  Actual  combat 
was  of  extremely  short  duration,  our  opponents  did 
not  fight  well  and  casualties  were  remarkably  low. 
Additionally,  popular  support  for  the  military  was 
high.^  On  future  battlefields,  soldiers  may  fight  at 
the  end  of  an  extended  and  tenuous  logistic  tail,  in 
unfamiliar  terrain  and  against  well-armed  opponents 
for  lengthy  periods.  Under  these  conditions,  we  can¬ 
not  assume  numerical  or  fire  superiority.  Cohesion  at 
the  small-unit  level  will  be  an  important  precondi¬ 
tion  for  success. 

Scientific  data  suggests  that  small-unit  cohesion 
can  be  greatly  improved.^  Numerous  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  1980s  concluded  that  although  morale  in 
troop  units  was  reasonably  good — sl  result  of  higher- 
quaUty  soldiers,  better  leaders  and  more  resources 
for  unit  training — strong  unit  cohesion  was  lacking 
due  to  the  crippling  effects  of  personnel  turbulence.^ 
At  the  squad,  platoon  and  crew  levels,  turbulence 
persists  at  rates  as  high  as  150  percent  annually. 

Studies  that  evaluated  stabilized  tank  crews 
against  standard  crews  revealed  marked  differences 
in  gunnery  and  crew  skills.  Analysis  conducted  by 
the  Army  Research  Institute  (A^  concluded  that 
over  a  five-year  period,  maneuver  units  at  the 
National  Training  Center  (NTC)  had  achieved  only 
a  17-percent  success  rate  against  opposing  force 
units.  Despite  growing  numbers  of  leaders  who  have 
completed  multiple  NTC  rotations,  there  was  no 
measurable  improvement  over  a  seven-year  period. 
From  1983  to  1987,  the  NTC  reported  that  only  6.5 
percent  of  training  platoons  “exceeded  standards,” 
while  the  great  majority  were  rated  “below  standard” 
or  “poor.”^^  With  fewer  resources  for  extended  field 
training,  lower  unit  manning  levels  and  more  opera¬ 
tional  deployments,  improving  performance  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  a  difficult  challenge  for  our  Army,  given 
the  current  personnel  management  policies. 

Defining  the  Problem 

For  many  years,  Army  personnel  managers  have 
equated  “personnel  fill”  with  unit  readiness.  Units 
assigned  their  full  complement  of  school-trained 
soldiers  and  leaders  were  rated  fully  combat  ready 
from  a  personnel  standpoint.  While  extremely  effi- 
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Most  available  evidence  suggests  that  cohesion,  unlike  morale  and  esprit,  is 
fundamentally  a  primary  group  phenomenon  and  occurs  at  the  small-unit  level  in  squads, 
crews  and  platoons.  WMe  soldiers  may  draw  real  strength  from  unit  pride,  their  ability 
to  persevere,  endure  and  remain  determined  in  the  face  of  mounting  combat  stress  is  primarily 

a  function  of  small-group  solidarity. 


cient  from  a  systems  viewpoint,  it  is  much  less  so 
when  viewed  from  a  capabilities  perspective. 

To  reach  their  full  potential,  crews  and  squads 
need  time  to  build  strong,  cohesive  primary  groups. 
Good  equipment,  training  and  leaders  are  not  enough. 
Tmst,  confidence  and  group  identity  are  basic  require¬ 
ments  for  high-performing  combat  units.  All  too 
often,  personnel  turnover  defeats  our  best  efforts  to 
build  effective,  durable  units.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  more  technologically  advanced  the  equipment 
and  the  smaller  the  crew,  the  more  important  inter¬ 
dependent  skills  become.  It  does  not  matter  how 
good  the  training  is  if  the  resulting  collective  skills 
are  thrown  away  by  a  personnel  management  system 
that  values  only  efficiency. 

Beginning  in  the  1960s,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  adopted  a  systems  approach  to  organizational 
management  based  on  econometric  modeling  and 
cost  and  benefit  analysis.  This  system  continues  in 
full  force,  encouraging  unit  evaluations  based  on 
easily  quantifiable  performance  indicators.  “Good” 
units  have  high  maintenance  availability  scores,  gun¬ 
nery  scores,  school  attendance  and  property  account¬ 
ability.  They  have  low  accident  rates,  infrequent  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems,  few  “dead-lined”  vehicles  and 


score  well  on  external  evaluations  that  search  for 
quantifiable  elements. 

This  emphasis  on  the  quantifiable  is  desirable 
from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  objective  and  fair  and 
lends  itself  to  establishing  clear  performance  stand¬ 
ards.  It  permits  senior  leaders  to  rapidly  assess  sub¬ 
ordinate  units’  conditions.  But  it  has  one  grave 
weakness — ^it  cannot  measure  intangible,  hard-to- 
rate  human  factors  that  often  enable  smaller  forces  to 
win  against  larger  ones. 

Tactical  excellence,  aggressiveness,  inspirational 
leadership  and  tenacity  are  difficult  to  assess  numeri¬ 
cally.  Nevertheless,  they  are  more  important  than  the 
peacetime  performance  indicators  previously  cited. 
Since  unit  cohesion  cannot  be  readily  measured  or 
expressed  numerically,  it  receives  less  emphasis  than 
other  more  tangible  factors. 

The  transition  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the 
rise  of  “occupationalism”  in  the  early  1970s  also 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  unit  cohesion.  Incen¬ 
tives  such  as  increased  pay,  gradual  relaxation  in  the 
authority  of  first-line  supervisors  and  emphasis  on 
rapid  promotion,  vocational  training  and  college 
preparation  lent  a  “marketplace”  flavor  to  military 
service  at  variance  with  traditional  professionalism 
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Tactical  excellence,  aggressiveness,  inspirational  leadership  and  tenacity  are  difficult 
to  assess  numerically.  Nevertheless,  they  are  more  important  than  the  peacetime  performance 
indicators  previously  cited.  Since  unit  cohesion  cannot  be  readily  measured  or  expressed 
numericMy,  it  receives  less  emphasis  than  other  more  tangible  factors. 


Soldiers  creating  a  breach  during  a 

7th  Infantry  Division  live-fire  exercise. 


norms  and  subordination  to  group  or  unit  goals.  In 
essence,  many  incentives  offered  to  attract  recmits 
into  voluntary  service  also  serve  to  weaken  tradi¬ 
tional  sources  of  group  bonding. 

These  changes  were  accompanied  by  progressive 
consolidation  and  centralization  of  important  leader¬ 
ship  functions  at  higher  command  levels.  Organiza¬ 
tional  autonomy  and  the  small-unit  leader’s  ability 
to  apply  positive  and  negative  incentives  eroded  as 
supply,  military  justice,  promotion  and  messing 
functions  were  consolidated.^^  Company  leaders 
were  increasingly  viewed  as  “place  holders,”  not  as 
autonomous  decision  makers  exercising  real  author¬ 
ity.  Over  time,  this  process  has  degraded  the  linkage 
between  soldiers  and  their  primary  leaders.  The  shift 
to  private  rooms,  off-post  housing  and  greater  off- 
duty  freedom  has  loosened  the  bonds  among  small- 
unit  members. 

One  can  say  the  Army  has  identified  this  problem 
and  tried  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  small-unit 
cohesion  in  its  organizational  approach  to  warfare. 
The  Cold  War  Army  stressed  big  units,  massive  indi¬ 
vidual  replacement  systems  and  lavish  resources,  not 
small-unit  excellence.  The  Army’s  preference  for 
mass  and  firepower,  overemphasis  on  technological 
solutions,  methodical  and  linear  approaches  to 


operations  and  reliance  on  materiel  superiority  have 
resulted  in  an  organization  built  around  its  personnel 
system.  In  the  near  future,  however,  it  will  be  hard 
to  wage  traditional  war.  Declining  budgets,  reduced 
force  structure  and  an  eroding  military-industrial 
base  are  changing  the  mles  of  the  game. 

Human  factors,  those  hard-to-measure  but  critical 
determinants  of  battlefield  proficiency,  will  grow  in 
importance  as  our  capacity  to  wage  industrial  age 
war  diminishes.  In  short,  primary  group  bonding  and 
smaU-unit  excellence  will  gain  importance  as  mate¬ 
riel  resources  dechne.  These  factors  will  become 
more  important  in  an  information  age  Army,  which 
demands  highly  perishable  technical  skills  and  even 
greater  dispersion  and  small-nnit  autonomy.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Army  must  win,  not  because  it  is  bigger,  but 
because  it  is  better. 

A  Bold  Initiative 

While  official  public  assessments  of  Army  readi¬ 
ness  appropriately  focus  on  positive  force  aspects, 
the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  personnel  turbu¬ 
lence  have  been  recognized  for  some  time.  In  1980, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Edward  C.  Meyer 
announced  plans  to  revamp  the  Army  personnel 
management  system  to  relieve  these  effects.  Dubbed 
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Analysis  conducted  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  concluded  that  over  a 
five-year  period,  maneuver  units  at  the  NTC  had  achieved  only  a  17-percent  success  rate 
against  opposing  force  units.  Despite  growing  numbers  of  leaders  who  have  completed  multiple 
NTC  rotations,  there  was  no  measurable  improvement  over  a  seven-year  period.  From  1983 
to  1987,  the  NTC  reported  that  only  6.5  percent  of  training  platoons  ^^exceeded  standards,^^ 
while  the  great  majority  were  rated  %elow  standard^^  or  ^j>oor.^^ 


the  New  Manning  System  (NMS),  Meyer’s  initiative 
was  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  focus  personnel  sys¬ 
tems  on  unit  cohesion. 

The  NMS  was  built  around  two  complementary 
programs:  The  Regimental  System  (TRS)  and  the 
Cohesion,  Operational  Readiness  and  Training 
(COHORT)  program.  Meyer  stated  that  the  NMS 
was  designed  to  “reduce  unit  turbulence  by  meeting 
most  future  unit  replacement  needs  by  unit  rotation 
rather  than  by  individual  replacement.”^^  While 
discussion  and  debate  focused  largely  on  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  NMS,  and  TRS  in  particular,  aimed  to 
build  unit  pride  and  esprit,  Meyer  clearly  understood 
that  the  first  and  most  important  step  was  to  build 
strong,  cohesive  primary  groups  and  that  the  only 
way  to  do  so  was  to  stabilize  soldiers  in  units  for 
lengthy  periods.^^ 

TRS’  purpose  was  to  provide  the  soldier  with  con¬ 
tinuous  identification  with  a  single  regiment,  institu¬ 
tion  or  location  throughout  a  career.  Through  re¬ 
peated  assignments  to  the  same  regimental  units  and 
locations,  soldiers  would  experience  recurring  identi¬ 
fication  with  a  relatively  small  circle  of  peers  and 
leaders.^^ 


The  NMS  concept  envisioned  permanent  affilia¬ 
tion  with  a  numbered  regiment,  home-basing  at  a 
particular  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  loca¬ 
tion  and  periodic  overseas  rotations.  TRS  strived  to 
enhance  soldier  identification  with  a  regiment  and 
called  for  permanent  unit  affiliation  with  emphasis 
on  unit  heritage,  traditions,  memorabilia  and  distinc¬ 
tive  uniform  items. 

Where  TRS  focused  primarily  on  home-basing 
and  affiliation,  COHORT  addressed  the  problems  of 
stabilization  and  unit  movement.  The  basic  idea 
behind  COHORT  was  to  keep  soldiers  and  leaders 
together  through  the  life  cycle  of  the  unit — ^typically 
a  standard  three-year  enlistment.  COHORT  units 
rotated  overseas  as  a  unit  from  their  CONUS  home 
base  during  the  latter  part  of  the  unit  life  cycle. 

Implementation  of  the  NMS  began  in  late  1982 
with  formal  designation  of  several  regiments  and 
integration  of  the  first  COHORT  units  into  the  Active 
Component.  Initially,  these  steps  were  taken  on  a 
test  basis.  Overnight  conversion  of  the  Army  to  the 
new  system  was  never  seriously  considered  due  to 
the  massive  short-term  dismption  that  would  inevi¬ 
tably  ensue.  Army  leaders  assumed  that  experience 
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with  the  new  initiatives  would  lead  to  more  “fine 
tuning”  as  the  system  adapted  itself  to  the  new  per¬ 
sonnel  model. 

The  NMS  went  forward  with  the  energetic  and 
personal  backing  of  Meyer  and  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER),  Lieutenant  General 

Good  equipment,  training  and 
leaders  are  not  enough.  Trust,  confidence 
and  group  identity  are  basic  requirements  for 
high-petforming  combat  units. 

AU  too  often,  personnel  turnover  defeats  our 
best  effort  to  build  effective,  durable  units. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  more  technologically 
advanced  the  equipment  and  the  smaller  the 
crew,  the  more  important  interdependent 
skills  become. 


Robert  M.  Elton,  attended  by  high  hopes  for  strong 
gains  in  personnel  effectiveness  and  unit  cohesion. 
Professional  journals  were  awash  with  articles  sup¬ 
porting  NMS  concepts  and  implementation  strate- 
gies.22  cells  in  the  offices  under  the  DCSPER, 
the  Military  Personnel  Center  and  other  Army  agen¬ 
cies  proliferated.  Mass  redesignation  ceremonies 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Yet,  within  five  years,  both  TRS  and  COHORT 
lay  dormant,  stripped  of  institutional  support.  The 
Army  returned  to  the  individual  replacement  system 
it  had  never  really  left,  and  the  NMS  found  itself 
labeled,  privately  if  not  publicly,  a  failure. 

Why  did  the  Army  reject  the  Meyer  initiative? 
Without  going  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  orga¬ 
nizational  and  bureaucratic  politics  surrounding  the 
issue,  one  can  surmise  that  the  attempt  to  change 
from  an  individual  to  a  unit  replacement  philosophy 
required  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  Army’s  organiza¬ 
tional  culture.  To  be  successful,  the  NMS  required 
the  Army  to  look  at  itself  in  a  different  way.  Even 
with  the  support  of  top  Army  leaders,  this  proved  to 
be  “too  hard  to  do”  within  the  tenure  of  a  single 
chief  of  staff. 

Following  Meyer’s  retirement,  successive  chiefs 
of  staff  were  absorbed  with  organizational  chal¬ 
lenges  of  their  own  such  as  the  light  division  initia¬ 
tives,  conversion  to  the  Army  of  Excellence  and 
force  modernization.^^  Tactical  commanders  were 
asked  to  administer  both  COHORT  and  existing  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  concurrently  by  mixing  individual 
and  unit  replacement  schemes.^  Veterans  groups 
protested  Army  decisions  to  exclude  some  historic 


regiments  fi'om  TRS.  Traditional  emphasis  on  ‘  gen¬ 
eralist”  career  patterns  continued  undisturbed  as 
leaders  migrated  between  light  and  heavy  units  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  the  most  damaging  blow  to  COHORT  and 
TRS  was  personnel  bureaucracy  opposition.  Local 
and  Army-level  personnel  managers  resisted  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  make  the  concept  a  reality. 
Little  was  done  to  implement  the  NMS  in  the  field 
beyond  redesignating  certain  units  and  notionally 
affiliating  soldiers  with  regiments.  By  1989,  only  five 
years  after  TRS  implementation,  requests  for  return 
assignments  to  a  soldier’s  affiliated  regiment  went 
unheeded,  and  the  significance  of  TRS  was  reduced 
to  wearing  the  unit  crest  on  the  uniform  blouse. 

Getting  What  You  Pay  For 

Why  should  the  Army  alter  fundamental  operating 
routines  and  switch  to  a  unit  replacement  system? 
Aside  from  the  urgent  need  to  find  new  sources  of 
combat  power  for  a  smaller  Army,  the  historical 
record  provides  disturbing  evidence  of  the  failure  of 
the  individual  replacement  system  in  this  century’s 
major  conflicts.  One  can  make  a  compelling  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Army  prevailed  in  these  conflicts 
despite  its  personnel  management  practices. 

Military  psychiatry  has  long  known  that  continu¬ 
ous  exposure  to  front-line  combat  stress  makes 
psychological  breakdown  virtually  inevitable.25 
Excepting  sociopathy  or  other  forms  of  aberrant  psy¬ 
chological  behavior,  the  average  soldier’s  endurance 
in  combat  can  be  gauged  with  fair  accuracy.  The 
leadership  challenge  is  to  extend  the  combat  sol¬ 
dier’s  endurance  as  much  as  possible.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  individual  replacement  system  is 
the  least  effective  way  to  protect  the  soldier  from  the 
debilitating  effects  of  combat  stress. 

In  World  War  H,  the  average  combat  soldier  knew 
with  dreadful  certainty  that  aside  from  death,  serious 
wounds  or  desertion,  there  was  little  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  awesome  burdens  of  combat.  This 
sense  of  hopelessness  was  not  materially  affected  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Allies  had  turned  the  comer 
and  no  longer  feared  defeat.  The  enormity  of  this 
burden  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1944, 
after  the  breakout  from  the  Normandy  beachhead, 
US  infantry  regiments  suffered  100-percent  losses 
every  90  days.^  A  high  number  were  psychiatric 
casualties. 

With  no  unit  rotation  system  and  very  high  levels 
of  personnel  turbulence,  soldiers  could  rarely  count 
on  familiar  associations  or  small— unit  cohesion.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  so  many  combat  soldiers — alone. 
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One  can  say  the  Army  has  identified  this  problem  and  tried  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  small-unit  cohesion  in  its  organizational  approach  to  warfare.  The  Cold  War 
Army  stressed  big  units,  massive  individual  replacement  systems  and  lavish  resources,  not 
smatt-unit  excellence.  The  Army^s  preference  for  mass  and  firepower,  overemphasis  on 
technological  solutions,  methodical  and  linear  approaches  to  operations  and  reliance  on  materiel 
superiority  have  resulted  in  an  organization  built  around  its  personnel  system. 


friendless  and  cut  off  from  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
comradeship  and  community — broke  mentally 
when  they  were  not  wounded  outright  or  evacuated 
because  of  disease.  While  the  personnel  system 
worked  effectively  to  make  up  these  losses,  it  took 
scant  notice  of  the  woeful  rate  at  which  these  combat 
replacements  soon  became  casualties  themselves. 

In  recognition  of  the  large-scale  breakdown  of 
units  and  soldiers  who  served  in  combat  “for  the 
duration,”  Army  planners  limited  service  in  Vietnam 
to  12  months.  For  most  officers,  six  months  in  the 
combat  zone  was  the  norm.  Despite  lessons  learned, 
the  individual  replacement  framework  remained 
intact.  Combat  platoons  and  companies  continued  to 
resemble  holding  organizations,  while  soldiers  and 
leaders  rotated  through  in  a  never-ending  cycle  of 
arrival  and  departure.  Death,  wounds,  disease,  drug 
use,  psychological  problems,  disciplinary  action, 
desertion  and  posting  to  rear  areas  displaced  many 
combat  soldiers  before  they  could  reach  their  normd 
date  eligible  for  return  from  overseas.  Small-group 
cohesion  and  morale  began  to  erode  with  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  first  iteration  of  “regulars,”  who  had 
arrived  in  1965  and  1966. 


The  problems  of  the  Vietnam-era  Army  have 
been  widely  discussed  and  debated.  Dmg  use,  offi¬ 
cer  assassinations,  poor  leadership,  sterile  tactics, 
faulty  strategy  and  many  other  failings  have  been 
ascribed  and  condemned. In  the  search  for 
answers  to  dysfunctional  performance  in  Vietnam, 
however,  the  Army  personnel  management  system 
did  not  emerge  as  a  central  problem.  In  retrospect, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  could  expect  poorly 
trained  conscripts  fighting  an  unpopular  war  in  the 
company  of  relative  strangers  to  perform  well.  Per¬ 
haps,  given  the  preference  for  big-unit  operations, 
helicopter  mobility  and  massive  firepower  that 
typified  US  operations  in  Vietnam,  no  one  really 
did. 

Yet,  there  were  alternative  models  to  be  studied. 
John  Baynes’  classic  history  Morale,  an  account  of  a 
British  infantry  battalion  sent  off  to  war  in  1914, 
describes  in  detail  the  British  approach  to  personnel 
management  in  wartime.  Virtually  eveiy  leader  and 
soldier  was  a  veteran.  Despite  long  service  in  the 
line  and  a  series  of  fearful  engagements,  the  battal¬ 
ion  continued  to  fight  cohesively  and  effectively 
throughout  the  war.^^ 
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If. . .  the  ^^eople  who  really  count  in  battle  are  the 
commanders  and  fighters  at  battalion  and  below then 
the  regimental  system  practiced  in  commonwealth 
armies  sustained  the  will  to  fight  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  did  so,  not  because  its  fighting  soldiers  trans¬ 
ferred  their  primary  group  loyalties  to  the  regiment,  but 
because  the  regiment  proved  an  ideal  instrument  for 
promoting,  protecting  and  sustaining  primary  groups 
amid  the  harshest  conditions  imaginable. 


Although  by  war’s  end  very  few  of  the  original 
soldiers  remained,  the  British  practice  of  periodic 
rotations  out  of  combat,  regular  drafts  of  replace¬ 
ments  from  regimental  training  depots,  use  of  re¬ 
called  reservists  with  previous  service  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  return  of  wounded  veterans  to  their  old 
units  all  helped  to  sustain  unit  pride  and  cohesion. 
The  esprit  and  cohesion  of  the  regiment,  with  all  its 
features  of  an  extended  family  and  unique  customs, 
traditions  and  codes  of  behavior,  lent  sanity  and  sup¬ 
port  to  young  men  engaged  in  the  most  sanguinary 
conflict  the  world  had  yet  seen.  If,  as  many  experts 
assume,  the  “people  who  realty  count  in  battle  are  the 
commanders  and  fighters  at  battalion  and  below,” 
then  the  regimental  system  practiced  in  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  armies  sustained  the  will  to  fight  to  a 
remarkable  degree.^^  It  did  so,  not  because  its  fight¬ 
ing  soldiers  transferred  their  primary  group  loyalties 
to  the  regiment,  but  because  the  regiment  proved  an 


ideal  instmment  for  promoting,  protecting 
and  sustaining  primary  groups  amid  the 
harshest  conditions  imaginable. 

During  World  War  11,  the  Wehrmacht  man¬ 
aged  to  achieve  similar  performance  levels 
by  following  a  sensible  program  of  unit  rota¬ 
tions  out  of  the  battle  line.  Until  relatively  late 
in  the  war,  German  divisions  on  the  Eastern 
Front  (wiA  an  average  strength  of  12,000) 
were  considered  “used  up”  and  withdrawn 
for  rest,  retraining  and  replacements  when 
their  ration  strength  dropp^  below  10,000. 
In  comparison,  rifle  companies  in  General 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.’s  US  Third  Army  aver¬ 
aged  55-percent  strength  in  1944  despite  the 
individual  replacement  system.^^  Most  Ger¬ 
man  divisions  maintained  training  depots  for 
the  reception  and  integration  of  replacements 
instead  of  sending  them  piecemeal  to  the 
ft-ont  lines.  As  the  war  ground  on,  combat 
units  were  reduced  in  size,  and  veterans  were 
carefully  distributed  to  form  the  nucleus  for 
strong  primary  groups.^  ^ 

Strenuous  measures  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  junior  leaders  were  experienced  and 
competent.  For  example,  a  US  infantry 
company  might  boast  150  soldiers  and  four 
or  five  inexperienced  lieutenants;  a  German 
infantry  company  might  carry  50  to  70  sol¬ 
diers  on  its  rolls  with  a  single  seasoned  offi¬ 
cer  in  command.^^  The  German  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  (NCO)  corps  was  not 
diluted  to  replace  officer  losses,  which  might 
largely  have  destroyed  the  basis  for  small- 
unit  cohesion,  and  lengthy  NCO  training  courses 
were  continued  right  up  until  the  war’s  end. 

These  practices  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  US 
Army  policy,  which  kept  units  in  combat  indefinitely 
and  replenished  them  with  a  continuous  stream  of 
new  conscripts.  Where  the  German  army  strove  by 
all  available  means  to  nurture  its  small  units,  which 
it  considered  the  basis  of  its  combat  power,  the  US 
Army  seemed  unaware  of  the  relationship  between 
unit  cohesion  and  soldier  performance.  ITie  virtues 
of  US  military  performance  in  World  War  11,  Korea 
and  even  Vietnam  are  many,  yet  we  cannot  ascribe 
our  battlefield  successes  to  the  personnel  system.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  our  battlefield  failures  can  be 
directly  linked  to  an  inability  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  of  small-unit  cohesion. 

These  lessons,  purchased  at  great  cost  by  earlier 
generations  of  American  combat  soldiers,  retain 
ffieir  impact  today.  They  suggest  that  unit  replace- 
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BAHLE  COMMAND 


In  World  War  II,  the  average  combat  soldier  knew  with  dreadful  certainty 
that  aside  from  death,  serious  wounds  or  desertion,  there  was  little  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
awesome  burdens  of  combat . . .  The  enormity  of  this  burden  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  fall  of 1944,  after  the  breakout  from  the  Normandy  beachhead,  American  infantry  regiments 
suffered  lOO-^ercent  losses  every  90  days.  A  high  number  were  psychiatric  casualties. 


ment  systems  and  a  true  emphasis  on  cohesion  are 
worth  the  organizational  inconveniences  and  short¬ 
term  “teething”  problems  that  inevitably  accompany 
changed  operating  routines  and  new  initiatives. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  replacement 
system  will  not  work  effectively  for  both  a  peacetime 
and  wartime  Army. 

Toward  a  Personnel  System  that  Works 

The  Army  personnel  system  can  provide  the  kind 
of  stable  supporting  environment  needed  to  make 
cohesion,  esprit  and  morale  a  reality  in  the  US  Army. 
In  theory,  Army  personnel  management  has  one 
overriding  purpose:  to  support  the  force  so  its  units 
will  fight  to  their  maximum  potential.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  stabilize  soldiers’  assignments  to  small 
units  and  provide  leaders  who  are  known,  tmsted  and 
proved  through  long  service  together. 

Pride  in  the  unit  is  the  glue  that  binds  soldiers  to 
one  another,  to  their  primary  fighting  units  and  to 


their  leaders.  This  same  pride  binds  leaders  to  lead¬ 
ers.  Cohesive  units  are  made  up  of  comrades,  not 
strangers.  To  hve  up  to  the  standards  of  the  unit  and 
to  the  expectations  of  one’s  leaders  and  peers  is  a 
profound  source  of  motivation  in  combat.  The  tmst 
and  support  of  one’s  fellows  is  the  best  possible 
defense  against  combat  stress.  Taken  together,  cohe¬ 
sion,  esprit  and  morale  enhance  and  sustain  each 
other  by  creating  unit  environments  that  breed  confi¬ 
dence,  durability  and  the  expectation  of  success. 

Although  stability  and  leadership  are  the  keys  to 
unit  cohesion,  other  personnel  system  features  can 
play  significant  support  roles.  One  organizational 
dynamic  that  is  often  overlooked  in  combat  perfor¬ 
mance  studies  is  the  horizontal  cohesion  shared  by 
leaders  within  a  unit. 

When  leaders  know,  tmst  and  understand  each 
other  through  long  association,  a  tme  synergistic 
effect  magnifies  the  contribution  of  individual  lead¬ 
ers  and  makes  the  whole  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
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parts.  Coordination  is  simpler,  decision  and  action 
cycles  are  faster,  task  organization  is  smoother  and 
battlefield  friction  is  reduced.  In  short,  the  prospects 
for  effective  teamwork  are  greatly  improved. 

To  achieve  these  results,  the  Army  must  wrestle 
with  some  of  its  strongest  institutional  “truths.”  It 
must  concentrate  its  best  leaders  in  combat  units  and 


[The  New  Manning  System  of  1980] 
was  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  focus  personnel 
systems  on  unit  cohesion. . . .  [and]  was 
designed  to  ^^reduce  unit  turbulence  by 
meeting  most  future  unit  replacement  needs 
by  unit  rotation  rather  than  by  individual 
replacement^^ 

Tactical  commanders  were  asked 
to  administer  both  COHORT  and  existing 
personnel  programs  concurrently  by  mixing 
individual  and  unit  replacement  schemes. . . . 
Traditional  emphasis  on  ^^generalisf^  career 
patterns  continued  undisturbed  as  leaders 
migrated  between  light  and  heavy  units 
at  home  and  abroad.  Bid  the  most  damaging 
blow  to  COHORT  and  TRS  was  personnel 
bureaucracy  opposition. 


keep  them  there.  When  due  for  troop  duty,  soldiers 
and  leaders  will  return  to  the  same  brigade.  Genuine 
vertical  and  horizontal  cohesion  demands  an  end  to 
migration  between  branch  communities — light, 
heavy,  armor,  cavalry — ^and  calls  for  long-term  serv¬ 
ice  in  one  brigade  within  a  combined  arms  frame¬ 
work.  Training  units  must  be  aligned  with  combat 
units.  Replacements  will  come  to  combat  brigades  in 
packages  instead  of  as  individual  replacements,  with 
ready-made  friendships  and  socialization  into  the 
unit’s  history  and  traditions  long  before  they  arrive. 

There  are  arguments  against  this  kind  of  reform. 
Some  feel  that  leaders  cannot  be  professionally 
developed  without  exposure  to  many  different 
assignments  and  experiences.^^  Others  worry  that  in 
such  a  system,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  expose  every 
leader  to  the  jobs  needed  for  future  success.  Many 
detractors  believe  that  efficient  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  would  go  out  the  window  or  that  the  effects 
associated  with  transitioning  from  an  individual  to  a 
unit  personnel  management  system  would  “break” 
the  force. 

These  criticisms  have  merit,  but  they  must  be 
weighed  against  the  potential  gains.  The  success  of 


many  senior  leaders  who  served  exclusively  in  one 
community  demonstrates  that  professional  school¬ 
ing,  self-development,  combined  arms  training  and 
talent  are  perhaps  more  important  than  a  succession 
of  tours  which  expose  leaders  to  multiple  environ¬ 
ments  while  denying  them  real  opportunities  to  truly 
master  any  particular  one.^"^ 

Also,  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  other  armies 
have  wrestled  with  these  problems  and  overcome 
them.  With  modem  data  processing  systems,  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  can  administer  this  system  more 
effectively,  especially  when  much  of  the  burden  is 
borne  by  the  units  themselves. 

I  suspect  that  the  tme  basis  of  dissent  is  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  move  away  from  cherished  organizational 
routines.  Despite  the  warning  signs — ^loss  of  funding, 
force  stmcture  and  advanced  bases  overseas — which 
alert  us  to  the  fact  that  “business  as  usual”  is  no  longer 
possible,  decades  of  institutional  routine  have  created 
an  inertia  that  makes  real  change  extremely  difficult. 

It  is  possible  to  change  the  way  entrenched  bureau¬ 
cracies  function,  but  the  obstacles  to  change  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Sustained  commitment  and  a 
detailed  implementing  strategy  must  complement 
good  ideas.  An  Army  personnel  system  that  values 
human  factors  and  strong,  proud  units  is  one  good 
idea  that  deserves  to  succeed. 

Small-unit  excellence  matters  in  a  smaller  Army. 
Even  in  aggressive  offensive  operations,  smaller, 
weaker  armies  have  often  triumphed  because  they 
were  better.  Encouragingly,  the  transition  to  a  unit 
replacement  system  need  not  be  expensive,  and  it 
need  not  disturb  the  tactical  organization  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  combat  maneuver  units.  Soldiers  can  put 
down  roots  in  local  communities,  build  equity  in 
their  own  homes  and  develop  professionally  in  the 
company  of  known  and  trusted  comrades. 

But  the  ultimate  payoff  is  battle,  where  we  might 
confidently  expect  the  greatest  return.  For  combat 
soldiers,  tmst  in  one  another  and  their  leaders  is  the 
fire  that  welds  successful  units  together  and  makes 
them  winners.  A  new  look  at  this  old  idea  can  show 
us  how  to  build  real  combat  power  at  little  cost. 

As  the  Army  completes  the  final  stages  of  the 
drawdown,  stabilization  should  increase  dramati¬ 
cally  with  a  largely  CONUS-based  Army,  elimi¬ 
nating  many  of  the  associated  problems  already 
discussed.  Stable,  cohesive  units  represent  a  sim¬ 
ple,  commonsense  strategy  for  improving  combat 
power.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  measure  result¬ 
ing  improvements  in  cohesion,  moraJe  and  esprit 
quantitatively,  they  will  be  real,  tangible  and  lasting. 
A  revised  personnel  management  philosophy  stress- 
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[Human  factors]  will  gain  importance  as  materiel  resources  decline.  These  factors 
will  become  more  important  in  an  information  age  Army,  which  demands  highly  perishable 
technical  skills  and  even  greater  dispersion  and  small-unit  autonomy. 


The  success  of  many  senior  leaders  who  served  exclusively  in  one  community 
demonstrates  that  professional  schooling,  self-development,  combined  arms  training  and  talent 
are  perhaps  more  important  than  a  succession  of  tours  which  expose  leaders  to  multiple 
environments  while  denying  them  real  opportunities  to  truly  master  any  particular  one. 

ing  unit  replacement  can  go  far  to  offset  loss  of  com-  are  not  prohibitive — surely  the  gains  are  worth 
bat  power  due  to  a  smaller  force  structure.  The  costs  reaching  for.  MR 
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Versatility 

Command  and  Control 

During  Transition  Operations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  D.  Marashian,  US  Army,  Retired 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  evolving  (JTF)  commander’s  campaign  or  can  be  a  previously 
strategic  environment  has  forced  the  US  developed  branch  or  sequel  to  the  current  operation. 
Army  to  reexamine  and  redefine  the  land  force  mis-  While  strategic  objectives  may  change  rapidly,  tran¬ 
sions,  roles  and  fiuictions  that  give  it  a  strategic  value.  sitioning  from  one  operation  to  another  may  be 
Strategic  value  is  defined  as  the  Army’s  capability  as  extremely  complex  and  require  intensive  planning 
a  military  force  to  contribute,  in  concert  with  the  other  and  effort.  During  transition,  new  functional 
elements  ofnational  power,  to  the  attainment  of  strate-  requirements  evolve  and  other  functions  become 
gic  objectives  in  three  distinct  environments — ^war,  unnecessary. 

conflict  and  peace.  The  Army’s  strategic  value  is  dis-  An  example  of  how  changes  to  strategic  objec- 

cussed  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  fives  affect  the  type  of  operations  that  may  occur  is 
Operations,  with  its  greatest  contribution  being  com-  a  “show  of  force-combat  operafions-postconflict 
mand  and  control  (C^)  capability  during  transition—  operations”  scenario.  The  strategic  objectives  for  a 
the  period  of  adjusting  operational  focus  as  forces  show  of  force  are  to  display  international  resolve  and 
move  from  one  type  of  operation  to  another  because  to  adjust  the  regional  balance  of  power  by  providing 
of  changes  to  mihtary  objectives  and  operational  envi-  a  security  assistance  surge  to  a  friendly  nation.  Dur- 
ronments.  FM  100-5  states  that  the  Army  is  capable  ing  combat  operations,  the  strategic  objective  may  be 
of  full-dimension  operations.  This  means  the  Army  to  neutralize  the  militaiy  power  of  a  hostile  nation, 
must  be  able  to  accomplish  any  mission  in  war  and  And  finally,  the  strategic  objective  during  postcon- 
operafionsotherthanwarCCXDTW).’  WhiletheArmy  flict  operations  may  be  to  rebuild  the  defeated 
may  simultaneously  operate  in  aU  three  environments,  nation’s  infrastructure. 

the  challenge  is  to  have  the  capabihty  to  adjust  focus  Changes  to  strategic  objectives  that  demand  a  dif- 

to  changing  operational  and  strategic  objectives.  ferent  o^rational  focus  invoke  changes  in  operational 

The  tenet  that  allows  the  Army  to  operate  in  three  and  tactical  activities.  These  changes  may  affect  task 
environments  is  versatility.  As  defined  in  FM  100—5,  organization,  functional  organization  and  the  corn- 
versatility  is  a  unit’s  abihty  “to  meet  diverse  mission  mander’s  critical  information  requirements  (CCIR). 

requirements.  .  .  .  Versatility  denotes  the  ability  to  CCIR  comprises  priority  intelligence  requirements, 
perform  in  many  roles  and  environments  during  war  friendly  forces  information  requirements  and  the 
and  operations  other  than  war.”^  Since  1982,  our  essential  elements  of  friendly  infomiation. 
warfighting  doctrine  has  rapidly  matured  to  address  ■  1 1 1  j  ■■ 

the  unique  requirements  of  each  environment.  Addi-  DOCtrillQl  UnOGrpinninQS 
tionaUy,  Army  forces  have  gained  experience  work-  Transition  has  a  different  meaning  at  each  level  of 

ing  in  different  environments,  as  evidenced  by  the  war.  The  importance  of  transition  from  one  level  to 
numerous  and  diverse  military  operations  that  have  another  is  implied.  However,  transition’s  doctrind 
occurred  worldwide.  foundation  is  planning  rather  than  C^.  At  the  strategic 

Changes  to  military  objectives  may  cause  transition  from  one  crisis  response  to 

transition  from  one  operation  to  another.  Basi-  another  is  addressed  by  the  adaptive  planning 

cally,  transition  from  one  operation  to  another  aW/flp  concept.  Adaptive  planning  is  the  framework 

is  guided  by  an  operations  plan,  _ planners  produce  dif- 

which  supports  the  joint  task  force  I  »995  MiLiTARvg/T^  yiNGooNTCsr  |  ferent  operations  plans  useful  to 
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The  key  to  effective  operations  during  transition  periods  is  the  division  CP. 


Today  ^s  division  CP  structure  is  designed  to  synchronize  the  close^  deep  and  rear  battles. 
Division  C^  organizations  are  configured  to  maintain  flexibility,  redundancy,  reliability. 


survivability  and  mobility  to  sustain  continuous  combat  operations. 


high-level  decision  makers  if  crises  develop."^ 

To  deal  eflfectively  with  crises,  adaptive  planning 
produces  a  range  of  options  that  are  used  to  deter  fur¬ 
ther  escalation  or  dif&se  a  crisis,  flexible  deterrent 
options  are  those  military  options  that  are  intended  to 
be  used  to  support  diplomatic,  political  and  economic 
flexible  deterrent  options.^  For  example,  the  United 
States  may  deploy  forces  to  a  threatened  host  nation  to 
conduct  land  exercises  as  a  show  of  force  to  support  a 
diplomatic  deterrent  option  of  international  resolve. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  idea  of  transition  is 
inherent  in  the  application  of  operational  art  in  devel¬ 
oping  campaigns  and  major  operations.  A  campaign 
is  “a  series  of  related  military  operations  aimed  at 
accomplishing  a  strategic  or  ^rational  objective 
within  a  given  time  and  space.”^The  idea  of  moving 
from  one  connected  major  operation  to  another 
implies  transition  activities.  Primary  activities  at 
this  level  include  identifying  centers  of  gravity,  defin¬ 
ing  operational  objectives  to  accomplish  strategic 
aims,  applying  resources  and  ordering  tactical  events. 

Joint  Publication  3.0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Opera¬ 
tions,  discusses  transition  as  part  of  phasing.  A  phase 
represents  a  period  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
force  is  involved  in  similar  activities.  Transition  to 


another  phase  indicates  a  shift  of  emphasis.  Planning 
operations  require  commanders  to  establish  condi¬ 
tions  for  transitioning  from  one  phase  to  another.^ 

Division  doctrine  addresses  transition  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  tactical  level.  FM  71-100-2,  Infantry 
Division  Operations — Tactics,  Techniques  and  Pro¬ 
cedures,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  transition 
operations  planning.  The  division  plans  element’s 
primary  role  is  to  focus  on  future  operations  by 
developing  plans  and  coordinating,  integrating  and 
synchronizing  them  with  current  operations  to  allow 
smooth  transition  from  current  to  future  operations.^ 
Basically,  the  division  manages  transition  by  plan¬ 
ning  branches  and  sequels  to  current  operations. 

The  importance  of  effective  during  transition 
has  been  evident  in  many  recent  military  operations — 
from  Operation  Just  Cause  to  Operation  Uphold 
Democracy.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been  the 
rapid  transition  from  one  type  of  operation  to  another 
and  the  various  structures  used  to  plan  and  execute 
operations.  For  example,  primary  responsibilities 
under  US  Southern  Command  during  the  period  prior 
to  Operation  Just  Cause  was  shouldered  by  US  Army 
South,  which  made  up  the  core  of  JTF  Panama.  Pri¬ 
mary  missions  included  security  and  show  of  force 
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Changes  to  strategic  objectives  that 
demand  a  different  operational  focus  invoke 
changes  in  operational  and  tactical  activities. 
These  changes  may  affect  task  organiTOtbn, 
functional  organization  and  the  CCIR. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  idea  of 
transition  is  inherent  in  the  application  of 
operational  art  in  developing  campaigns  and 
major  operations.  A  campaign  is  “a  series  of 
related  military  operations  aimed  at  accom¬ 
plishing  a  strategic  or  operational  objective 
within  a  given  time  and  space.” 


operations.  During  Just  Cause,  the  XVin  Airborne 
Corps  headquarters  had  warfighting  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  JTF  South.  Following  hostilities,  postconflict 
operations  reverted  to  the  ad  hoc  Military  Support 
Group  under  JTF  Panama,  which  mainly  consisted 
of  US  Army  South’s  headquarters.  Its  mission  was 
to  help  other  US  government  agencies  rebuild  Pan¬ 
ama’s  government  infrastructure.^ 

In  wartime,  divisions  and  corps  may  not  be  pivotal 
to  transition  operations  because  of  their  focus  on  tac¬ 
tical  operations.  Rather,  different  echelons  above 
corps  may  be  primarily  focused  on  transition  opera¬ 
tions  like  those  that  occurred  during  Operations  Des¬ 
ert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  enormity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  campaign  required  the  capability  of 
several  organizations  to  manage  transition  to  differ¬ 
ent  operations  as  operational  and  strategic  objectives 
changed.  Major  players  besides  US  Central 
Command  included  Task  Force  Freedom  as  well  as 
the  coalition  humanitarian  assistance  effort  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Provide  Comfort. 

As  the  Army  downsizes,  the  luxury  to  apply  dif¬ 
ferent  C^  headquarters  to  execute  diverse  operations 
lessens.  During  relatively  short-term  crises,  a  single 
C^  headquarters  element  may  have  to  plan  for  and 
execute  myriad  operations  to  accomplish  strategic 
and  operational  objectives. 

Division  Capability 

The  utility  of  a  division  command  post  (CP)  for  C^ 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  (Light).  During  Operation  Restore  Hope, 
the  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light)  served  as  an 
Army  Forces  (ARFOR)  headquarters  and  planned 
and  executed  joint  and  combing  peace  enforcement 
operations  to  secure  humanitarian  relief  efforts. 

The  key  to  effective  operations  during  transi¬ 
tion  periods  is  the  division  CP.  Today’s  division  CP 
structure  is  designed  to  synchronize  the  close,  deep 


and  rear  battles.  Division  C^  organizations  are  con¬ 
figured  to  maintain  flexibility,  redundancy,  reliabil¬ 
ity,  survivability  and  mobility  to  sustain  continuous 
combat  operations. 

Doctrinally,  the  division  was  designed  to  have  a 
strong  C^  capability.  It  has  one  Main  CP.  However, 
the  division  is  capable  of  resourcing  the  Tactical 
(TAC)  CP,  Rear  CP  and  Assault  CP  as  extensions  of 
the  Main  CP.  These  extensions  focus  on  specific 
operations  areas.  The  TAC  CP  focuses  on  the  close 
operation,  while  the  Rear  CP  controls  rear  operations. 
The  Assault  CP  provides  C^  for  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  Main  CP  is  established.  Additionally, 
the  aviation  brigade  and  division  artillery  (DIVART^ 
headquarters  are  stmctured  and  equipped  to  perform 
large-scale  C^  functions. Assuming  the  division 
is  not  fully  committed  to  wartime  missions  that 
involve  deep,  close  and  rear  operations,  it  conceptu¬ 
ally  has  the  capability  to  command  and  control  five 
or  more  related  but  distinct  operations. 

A  CP’s  primary  function  in  combat  is  to  provide 
information,  make  estimates,  present  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  decisions,  prepare  plans  and  orders  and 
supervise  and  monitor  the  execution  of  decisions. 
The  primary  division  CP  during  war  synchronizes, 
integrates  and  coordinates  the  basic  functions  of 
operations,  planning,  intelligence,  Army  Airspace 
Command  and  Control  (A2C2),  fire  support  and 
communications.^^  Designed  for  war,  these  primary 
CP  functions  are  also  applicable  to  OOTW. 

The  division’s  CP  stmcture  is  suited  for  transition 
C^.  Its  stmcture  generally  remains  the  same,  even 
while  transitioning  to  different  operation  types. 
However,  the  CP’s  functions  change  to  meet  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  that  may  demand  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  expertise,  including  the  functional  expertise 
to  make  estimates  and  prepare  plans  and  orders. 

Transition  may  occur  quickly  and  unexpectedly 
from  one  operational  extreme  to  another.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  change  from  combat  operations  to  noncombat 
operations  may  cause  predominant  wartime  func¬ 
tions  to  shift.  The  CP  may  become  preoccupied  with 
such  activities  as  identifying  and  monitoring  polit¬ 
ical,  social  and  economic  factors;  redeploying  com¬ 
bat  forces;  coordinating  with  UN  peacekeeping 
forces;  developing  new  mles  of  engagement;  provid¬ 
ing  support  to  other  US  agencies;  receiving  non¬ 
combat  nation  assistance  forces;  coordinating  civil 
affairs  actions;  and  planning  and  executing  security 
operations. 

Another  role  shift  may  be  from  a  tactical  force 
under  a  corps  headquarters  to  an  ARFOR  headquar¬ 
ters  under  a  JTF.  Tfiis  shift  may  require  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  CP  functions  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of 
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communication,  intelligence,  logistics  and  additional 
liaison  assets.  Most  significant  would  be  the  division 
headquarters  shift  to  a  theater  focus. 

The  key  to  successful  during  transition  is  ensur¬ 
ing  that  CP  functions  are  sufficient  to  address  chang¬ 
ing  operational  focus.  Thus,  as  force  tailoring  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  address  different  missions,  so  is  the  tailoring  of 
CP  functions.  The  division  CP  must  be  augmented  as 
the  operational  focus  changes,  but  that  does  not  mean 
a  wholesale  change  of  fimctions  as  the  operational 
focus  changes.  Rather,  it  is  the  gradual  adjustment  of 
functions  to  meet  new  operational  requirements. 

There  are  numerous  C^  functions  that  may  be 
required  to  respond  to  different  and  evolving  mis¬ 
sions  and  taskings.  During  contingency  operations 
characterized  by  strikes  and  raids,  many  division  C^ 
functions  would  be  similar  to  wartime.  As  hostilities 
terminate,  requirements  for  other  C^  functions  will 
emerge  that  force  the  division  CP  to  transition  to  plan 
and  execute  humanitarian  missions.  Task  organiza¬ 
tion  may  change  by  the  addition  of  more  medical  and 
engineering  units.  Civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations  forces  may  be  added,  thus  increasing  the 
need  for  a  Special  Operations  C^  Element  (SOCCE) 
for  coordination.  Traditional  functions  such  as 
A2C2  may  remain.  The  division  Rear  CP  may  plan 
and  execute  the  redeployment  of  unneeded  forces.  If 
division  forces  are  committed  to  “mop  up”  opera¬ 
tions,  the  division  TAC  CP  will  focus  its  C^  efforts 
here.  The  division  Main  CP  may  be  focused  on  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  “hand-off’  of  a  current 
operation  to  an  international  peacekeeping  force. 

As  hostilities  subside,  more  US  government,  host 
nation  and  international  agencies  may  become 
involved  in  postconflict  operations.  Liaison  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  C^  function  become  vital  to  unity  of  effort 
between  the  division  and  the  other  agencies. 


The  division  CP  must  be  augmented 
as  the  operational  focus  changes,  but  that  does 
not  mean  a  wholesale  change  of  functions  as 
the  operational  focus  changes.  Rather,  it  is 
the  gradual  adjustment  of  fimctions  to  meet 
new  operational  requirements. 

As  hostilities  subside,  more  US 
government,  host  nation  and  international 
agencies  may  become  involved  in  postconflict 
operations.  Liaison  operations  as  a  func¬ 
tion  becomes  vital  to  unity  of  effort  between 
the  division  and  the  other  agencies. 


Future  Division  Requirements 

Future  crises  will  require  unique  military 
responses  to  support  national  security  interests.  Most 
likely,  the  nature  of  these  responses  will  be  part  of  a 
joint  or  combined  operation  conducting  simulta¬ 
neous  combat  and  noncombat  tasks.  Deploying  TFs 
may  consist  of  specifically  tailored  troop  packages. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  very  close  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  US  government  and  interna¬ 
tional  agencies.  The  division  can  provide  a  versatile 
capability  tailored  to  the  mission,  the  key  to  con¬ 
ducting  specific  operations  in  different  environ¬ 
ments.  A  versatile  capability  ensures  the  smooth 
transition  from  one  operation  to  another. 

The  Army,  with  its  12  active  divisions,  provides  a 
strategic  response  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  capa¬ 
bility.  The  primary  focus  of  division  is  to  fight  the 
division  during  war.  Doctrinal  changes  to  identify 
the  appropriate  division  functions  required  to  suc- 
cessfiilly  accomplish  OOTW  missions  will  greatly 
enhance  the  Army’s  strategic  value.  MR 
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Measuring  Mission 


Major  Michael  P.  Barbero,  US  Army,  and 
Captain  Dominic  J.  Caraccilo,  US  Army 


''Direct  every  military  operation  toward  a  clearly 

defined,  decisive  and  attainable  objective.  ” 

— US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations 

CONTINUING  ITS  DISCUSSION  of  objec¬ 
tive  as  a  principle  of  war,  FM  100-5  states, 
“The  ultimate  military  purpose  of  war  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  enemy’s  armed  forces  and  will  to 
fight.  The  ultimate  objectives  of  operations  other 
than  war  [OOTW]  might  be  more  difficult  to  define; 
nonetheless,  they  too  must  be  clear  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  linkage,  therefore,  between  objectives  at 
all  levels  of  war  is  crucial;  each  operation  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ultimate  strategic  aim.’’^ 

The  US  mihtary  historically  does  a  competent  job 
of  defining  goals  and  objectives  through  mission 
statements  and  the  commander’s  intent.  However, 
often  lacking — especially  at  the  strategic  level, 
where  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  dic¬ 
tates  policy  in  very  broad  terms — ^are  clearly  defined 
and  measurable  criteria  that  determine  the  degree  of 
success  in  attaining  each  goal  or  objective. 

To  analyze  the  problem  of  defining  goals,  objec¬ 
tives  and  criteria,  we  must  first  understand  the  above 
terms’  interrelationships  and  how  they  fit  into  a 
system.  A  system  is  a  group  of  elements  working 
together  for  a  specified  purpose.^  All  systems  have 
purposeful  actions  and  present  a  choice  of  means, 
ends  or  both.  Obtaining  this  common  language,  we 
begin  to  understand  how  the  military  as  a  system 
operates  when  defining  missions. 

Goals,  Objectives 
and  Criteria  Relationships 

The  first  system  discussed  is  the  US  mihtary  and 
its  role  in  war.  As  stated  above,  this  system’s  purpose 
is  destroying  the  enemy’s  armed  forces  and  their  will 
to  fight.  This  purpose  should  have  a  direct  link  to 
specific  goals  and  objectives.  One  can  normally 
determine  these  goals  and  objectives  from  the  unit 
mission  statement,  which  defines  the  goal  derived 
from  the  higher  headquarters’  requirements.  The 
commander’s  intent  translates  this  goal  into  more 
definitive  objectives  that  will  facilitate  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  measurable  criteria.  But  how  does  one  know 
when  a  goal  and  its  objectives  are  correctly  defined? 


This  question  is  easily  answered  if  there  are  defined 
criteria  or  performance  measures  that  gauge  how 
well  the  objective  is  being  met.  But  does  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  clearly  definable  criteria  indicate  that  the 
objective  is  definitive  enough? 

One  way  to  develop  definable  objectives  and 
follow-on  criteria  is  by  using  the  simple  input-output 
(I-O)  model  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  This  model’s 
development  allows  one  to  define  the  intended  out¬ 
puts  and  their  byproducts  by  clarifying  controllable 
and  uncontrollable  inputs.  Controllable  inputs  are 
those  items  needed  to  start  the  process  from  which 
the  outputs  can  be  achieved.^  Uncontrollable  inputs 
include  those  environmental  characteristics  or  tangi¬ 
bles  that  are  available  or  which  influence  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  performance.^  If  the  I— O  model  has  been 
properly  constructed  and  adequately  reviewed  dur¬ 
ing  the  planning  process,  the  establishment  of  formal 
criteria  becomes  straightforward.^ 

Another  method  of  developing  definable  objec¬ 
tives  and  associated  explicit  criteria  is  to  use  goals 
and  objectives  trees.  Goals  or  mission  statements 
are  important  aspects  of  military  decision  making, 
and  goal  development  is  the  most  critical  aspect  of 
defining  the  soldiers’  expectations.  However,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  define  a  mission  in  too  specific 
terms  and  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  without  researching 
and  generalizing  what  we  propose  to  do.  The 
higher  the  organizational  level,  the  more  general 
or  broad  the  goal  becomes,  since  it  must  encom¬ 
pass  the  more  specific  objectives  at  lower  levels. 
We  can  depict  the  different  goals  in  what  is  termed  an 
objective  tree.  This  tree  is  nothing  more  than  a  visual 
representation  of  the  system’s  goals  and  objectives 
structured  into  an  easily  understood,  identifiable 
hierarchy. 

For  example,  one  of  the  current  NCA  goals  is  “to 
restore  democracy  in  the  country  of  Haiti.”  This 
directed  goal  { effective  need)  is  broad  and  general  in 
nature.  The  NCA  subsystems’  missions  will  help 
define  the  more  specific  goals  and  objectives  that 
will  assist  in  supporting  this  broad  effective  need. 
Many  agencies,  including  the  US  military,  will  sup¬ 
port  these  lower-level  goals  and  objectives.  US  mil¬ 
itary  goals  that  support  this  need  are  to: 
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•  Ease  Haiti’s  military  from  power.^ 

•  Assist  in  restoring  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide’s  regime. 

•  Help  provide  security  to  the  transitioning  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  military’s  goals  that  support  the  NCA  goal 
should  be  broad  and  general  in  nature.  However,  a 
government  and  its  nulitary  often  will  move  quickly 
into  a  project  and  move  toward  apparent  success, 
then  meet  with  eventual  failure  because  the  assumed 
need  disappeared  or  changed  ^eatly  in  the  light  of 
reality,  such  as  US  operations  in  Somalia.^  All  too 
often  in  the  military,  missions  change  without  con¬ 
cern  for  the  initial  effective  need  and  subsequent 
goals  that  the  criteria  for  success  were  built  upon. 

In  a  31  August  1994  interview.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  John  M.  Shalikashvili 
stated,  “Deciding  whether  to  enter  an  all-out  war  is 
easier  than  figuring  out  how  to  help  in  places  like 
Rwanda,  Bosnia  or  Somalia.  One  basic  mle:  Set 
goals  and  stick  to  them.”^ 

Sticking  to  established  goals  has  been  a  recent 
problem  for  US  forces.  The  idea  of  “mission  creep” 
has  forced  the  military  to  change  goals  in  midstream 
without  the  apparent  change  of  applicable  objectives 
and  criteria.  A  recent  example  was  in  Somalia, 
where  a  humanitarian  mission  reverted  to  a  foray  in 
urban  warfare  in  October  1993.  The  idea  of  clearly 
stating  goals  and  sticking  to  them  should  have  been 
an  absolute  imperative.  To  avoid  mission  creep  in 
the  future,  it  is  important  to  clearly  identify  criteria 
that  measure  the  degree  of  success  in  attaining  stated 
goals  and  objectives.  This  process  is  even  more  cru¬ 
cial  at  the  strategic  level,  where  national  security 
interests,  goals  and  objectives  are  the  framework  for 
deciding  on  military  intervention. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  if  the  nation’s  effective  need 
is  to  “restore  democracy  to  Haiti,”  we  can  begin  to 
develop  our  goals  and  objectives  using  an  objectives 
tree.  The  tree  serves  three  major  purposes  by  clearly 
communicating  what  we  intend  to  accomplish  with 
the  mission;  helping  guide  the  creation  of  criteria 
that  will  be  used  to  evduate  and  compose  courses  of 
action;  and  sparking  the  ideation  of  activities  used  to 
create  courses  of  action.^  Figure  2  is  an  example  of 
a  possible  objectives  tree  for  the  Haiti  mission. 

Objectives  and  Criteria 

\^en  addressing  the  success  of  objectives,  it  is 
imperative  to  discuss  the  issue  of  criteria.  Being  pre- 
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Figure  1.  Input-Output  System  Model 
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Two  simple  rules  must  be  met  in 
determining  criteria  that  clearly  gauge  success 
in  meeting  an  objective.  First,  criteria  must  be 
measurable, , , ,  [Second]  each  objective  [must 
be]  measured  by  only  one  criterion.  There 
must  be  a  one-to-one  relationship  between 
criteria  and  the  objectives  they  measure. 


cise  in  what  we  say  when  issuing  orders  or  mission 
statements  is  absolutely  essential,  especially  for  US 
forces.  However,  do  most  decision  makers  actually 
go  through  a  painstaking  methodology  of  defining 
criteria  that  measure  attainment  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  supporting  the  mission?  FM  100-5  states 
that  in  OOTW,  defining  clear  objectives  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  Nonetheless,  it  is  absolutely  essentM.  Does 
the  ambiguity  of  OOTW  stem  from  ill-defined 
objectives  or  from  our  inability  to  prescribe  criteria 
that  will  measure  success  in  attaining  the  objectives? 

Two  simple  mles  must  be  met  in  determining  cri¬ 
teria  that  clearly  gauge  success  in  meeting  an  objec¬ 
tive.  First,  criteria  must  be  measurable.  Does  the  cri¬ 
terion  sufficiently  describe  the  level  of  success  in 
attaining  the  objective?  For  example,  if  the  objective 
is  “to  maximize  the  number  of  refugees  fed  in  the 
camps  along  the  Rwanda-Zaire  border,”  a  criterion 
that  measures  this  objective  may  be  “the  number  of 
refugees  fed  a  recommended  daily  allowance  in  a 
24-hour  day.” 

In  this  example,  we  might  attempt  to  measure  the 
same  objective  with  the  criterion  “tons  of  food  dis¬ 
tributed  per  day  to  refugees.”  Does  this  criterion 
accurately  measure  the  degree  of  success  in  meeting 
the  stated  objective?  The  amount  of  food  distributed 
does  not  directly  measure  the  number  of  refugees 
fed.  We  may  want  to  first  determine  the  number  of 
refugees  in  each  camp  and  measure  the  success  in 
attaining  the  objective  by  measuring  the  percentage 
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Goals  or  mission  statements  are  important 
aspects  of  military  decision  making,  and  goal 
development  is  the  most  critical  aspect  of 
defining  the  soldiers^  expectations.  However, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  define  a  mission  in  too 
specific  terms  and  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  with¬ 
out  researching  and  generalizing  what  we 
propose  to  do.  The  higher  the  organizational 
level,  the  more  general  or  bro^  the  goal 
becomes,  since  it  must  encompass  the  more 
specific  objectives  at  lower  levels. 


of  refugees  per  camp  that  are  fed  on  a  periodic  basis. 

The  other  rule  criteria  must  follow  is  that  each 
objective  is  measured  by  only  one  criterion.  There 
must  be  a  one-to-one  relationship  between  criteria 
and  the  objectives  they  measure.  By  following  these 
two  rules,  decision  makers  can  ensure  objectives  are 
clearly  defined  and  can  measure  how  successfully 
they  are  attained  by  using  clearly  identifiable  criteria. 

An  example  of  this  concept  might  be  a  militaty 
unit’s  mission  “to  parachute  assault  into  Panama  in 
1 8  hours  or  less  and  to  seize  the  airfield  not  later  than 
[NLT]  1400.”  The  objectives  supporting  this  goal 
may  be  “to  minimize  die  time  it  takes  to  parachute 
assault  into  Panama”  and  “to  minimize  the  time  it 
takes  to  seize  the  airfield.”  Respectively,  the  objec¬ 
tive’s  measurable  criteria  could  be  “the  time  [in 
hours]  it  takes  to  deploy  to  Panama”  and  “the  time 
[in  hours]  it  takes  to  seize  the  airfield.” 

It  is  also  important  to  define  the  units  of  measure 
when  describing  the  criteria  that  measure  the  objec¬ 
tives.  By  doing  so,  we  define  a  benchmark  to  mea¬ 
sure  our  success.  For  instance,  if  we  fail  to  deploy  to 
Panama  in  18  hours  or  fail  to  seize  the  airfield  NLT 
1400,  we  have  clearly  identified  what  benchmarks 
need  to  be  reached  to  succeed,  and  if  those  marks  are 
not  reached,  we  are  unsuccessful. 

Given  the  aforementioned  criteria,  we  must  then 
ask  ourselves,  “Are  we  being  specific  enough?”  For 


instance,  if  the  unit  seizes  the  airfield  in  17  hours  but 
sustains  a  50-percent  casualty  rate,  is  the  mission 
successful?  Again,  have  we  defined  a  criterion  that 
will  measure  attainment  of  our  objective?  By  identi¬ 
fying  the  units  of  measure,  have  we  clearly  identified 
a  benchmark  for  success? 

To  ensure  we  are  identifying  this  benchmark,  the 
decision  maker  must  break  the  objectives  and  their 
associated  criteria  down  to  a  level  that  accurately 
defines  the  measures  of  success.  In  this  case,  the 
time  it  takes  to  seize  the  airfield  is  not  by  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  for  defining  success.  We  would  then  associate 
the  criterion  “percent  of  the  unit  that  remains  combat 
effective”  to  measure  this  additional  objective. 

Using  the  three  objectives  and  related  criteria,  we 
have  now  sufficiently  defined  the  benchmarks  that 
will  accurately  measure  the  degree  of  success  for 
attaining  the  goal  “to  parachute  assault  into  Panama 
in  18  hours  or  less  and  seize  the  airfield  NLT  1400.” 

Referring  back  to  the  objectives  tree,  we  can  meas¬ 
ure  success  by  “maximizing  the  disarmament  of 
General  Raul  Cedra’s  supporters”  with  the  criterion 
“the  number  of  organized  elements  he  has  remaining 
under  his  control.”  The  objective  “to  minimize  US 
casualties”  can  be  measured  by  the  criterion  “the 
number  of  US  soldiers  injured  by  hostile  fire  or  by 
other  means.”  “The  number  of  military  engage¬ 
ments  between  the  two  factions  in  Haiti”  will  mea¬ 
sure  the  objective  “to  minimize  the  violence  between 
the  two  factions,”  and  “the  vulnerability  of  Aristide 
as  a  leader  or  his  perceived  risk  while  in  power”  can 
be  the  measurable  criterion  for  the  objective  “to 
maximize  the  protection  of  Aristide.” 

The  two  remaining  objectives  in  the  tree,  “to  max¬ 
imize  host  nation  support  of  the  US  military”  and  “to 
maximize  control  of  the  country’s  infrastructure,” 
are  more  difficult  to  measure.  Therefore,  we  should 
define  more  specific  objectives  that  support  each  of 
these  goals  and  then  attempt  to  define  measurable 
criteria  for  each  new  lower-level  objective.  We  must 
now  ensure  that  there  is  a  method  for  measuring  each 
criterion  and  set  some  acceptable  constraints  bench¬ 
marking  our  success. 


Effective  Need 


BAHLE  COMMAND 


A  peacetime  example  of  the  relationships  between 
objectives  and  criteria  is  the  issue  of  quality  of  life  at 
every  military  post.  Commanders  at  every  level 
know  of  its  importance,  but  is  the  objective  of  “max¬ 
imizing  the  quality  of  our  mihtary  members’  hves” 
ever  actually  measured?  A 19  September  \99AArmy 
Times  headline,  “The  Army  Cares  About  Famihes; 
But  Does  Anyone  Believe  It,”  depicts  a  lack  of  meas¬ 
urable  criteria — or  more  important,  the  military  fam¬ 
ilies’  perceived  lack  of  criteria  derived  by  those  who 
make  the  decisions  about  the  Army’s  quality  of  life 
program. 

If  criteria  present  the  means  by  which  a  system’s 
performance  is  assessed,  what  is  the  measurement 
for  how  well  the  quality  of  life  program  is  perform¬ 
ing?^^  There  are  numerous  lower-level  objectives 
and  criteria  that  need  to  be  identified.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  many  subobjectives  for  “maximizing  the 
quality  of  life”  may  be  “maximizing  housing  qual¬ 
ity.”  A  criterion  that  may  help  us  clarify  how  hous¬ 
ing  quality  is  measured  may  be  the  response  time  of 
maintenance  crews  (in  hours  per  emergency  work 
order)  and  availability  of  housing  from  time  of 
request  to  time  of  move  in  (days  average  waiting 
time).  The  question  becomes,  “When  measuring 
these  objectives,  does  anyone  at  the  decision-making 
level  actually  synthesize  this  information  into  a 
report  that  helps  identify  and  convey  the  criteria  used 
to  define  how  well  the  Army  is  meeting  the  quality 
of  life  challenge?”  Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  that 
warrants  considerable  thought. 

The  Bottom  Line 

We  must  be  definitive  in  determining  which  goals, 
objectives  and  criteria  are  used  when  the  country 
wages  war,  keeps  peace,  assists  humanitarily  or  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  participate  militarily  and  attempts  to 
resolve  a  conflict  through  diplomacy. 


A  peacetime  example  of  the  relationships 
between  objectives  and  criteria  is  the  issue  of 
quality  of  life  at  every  military  post.  Com¬ 
manders  at  every  level  know  of  its  importance, 
but  is  the  objective  of  ^^maximizing  the  quality 
of  our  military  members^  lives^^  ever  actually 
measured?  [An]  PixmylAmes  headline, 
^^The  Army  Cares  About  Families;  But  Does 
Anyone  Believe  Itf^  depicts  a  lack  of  measur¬ 
able  criteria — or  more  important,  the  military 
families^  perceived  lack  of  criteria  derived  by 
those  who  make  the  decisions. 


Unfortunately,  deciding  on  what  action  to  take 
before  we  define  the  effective  need  leads  decision 
makers  to  use  preconceived  solutions.  These  alter¬ 
natives  are  choices  that  we  have  learned  to  template 
for  any  given  situation.  But  by  putting  the  proverbial 
cart  before  the  horse,  we  never  capture  the  goals  and 
objectives  and  therefore  attempt  to  resolve  a  problem 
that  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 

There  is  no  question  that  clearly  defining  goals 
and  objectives  is  vital  to  the  US  Army’s  success.  Our 
doctrine  dictates  the  use  of  such  terms.  In  FM 100-5, 
there  are  33  subheadings  under  the  word  objective 
and  12  additional  headings  for  related  topics.  This 
reference  shows  that  the  word  objective  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  expression  in  US  Army  doctrine.  However,  FM 
100-5  does  not  discuss  the  need  for  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  attempting  to  complete  these  goals  or  objec¬ 
tives.  This  void  can  result  in  never  reaching  the 
actual  goals,  not  knowing  when  the  goals  set  fo^  by 
our  leaders  have  been  met  and  lack  of  a  proper  hier¬ 
archy  of  definable  objectives  and  criteria,  leaving 
soldiers  at  all  levels  searching  for  success.  MR 
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i^g§0jfized  by  fast^oving  forces  wUh  informMbtr 

^^^gM^mgmanders  to  devehp  inteV^dik  and 

4i^ioiihS0eMS  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  capability  to  wage  wfm  jfwovedsenms.  wW. 

accunOefy  Ippate  targets  in  depdu  Increasingly  lethal  we(q>ons  wiU 
engO^,  overwhelm  and  Astray  enemy  forces  in  ail  typesj^yyeather  mid  terrain.  To 
succeed,  iSSRlespace  domination  requires  an  innovative  StBl%uiginative  approach  to 
warfighting  skills  and  doctrme  development  commensurate  with  the  Army ’s  Force  XXI 
objectives.  Battlefield  insights  that  lead  to  cleaHy  defined  requirements  must  incite 
doctrine,  training,  organization,  materiel  and  soldier  systems.  This  section’s  articles 
adlress  seyendkey  issues  and  offer  suggestions  for  farther  discussion  on  warfighting 
Sncefas,  lessmts  learned  and potenticd  vulnerabilities.  ^ 


TheDIVISION 

Covering  Force 


Captain  Howard  E,  Arey,  US  Army 


rVISIONS  MUST  BE  prepared  to  conduct  their 
own  covering  force  operations.  Elimination  of 
the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR)  and  the 
transformation  of  the  2d  ACR  to  a  new  light  ACR  de¬ 
sign  means  that  corps  operations  may  be  conducted 
either  without  a  covering  force  or  with  an  entire 
division  as  the  covering  force.  The  corps  may  even 
forego  use  of  the  ACR  covering  force.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  XVin  Airborne  Corps  executed  its  attack  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  with  the  3d  ACR  and  24th 
Infantry  Division  (ED)  (Mechanized)  abreast.  Either 
option  means  that  the  only  element  between  the 
enemy  and  the  division  main  battle  area  (MBA)  is 
the  division  covering  force. 

The  division  cavalry  squadron  has  not  been  used 
alone  in  a  covering  force  role  for  good  reason — the 
squadron  simply  did  not  have  sufficient  combat 
power  with  its  40  M3  Bradley  Cavalry  Fighting 
Vehicles  to  accomplish  the  mission.  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  17-95,  Cavalry  Operations,  clearly 
states  that  the  squadron  would  have  to  be  augmented 
to  operate  in  the  covering  force  role.  However,  times 
have  changed.  The  addition  of  tanks  and  a  third 
ground  troop  to  the  cavalry  organization  gives  it  a 
total  of  27  Ml  A1  tanks,  38  M3  Bradleys,  12  OH-58C 
observation  helicopters  and  eight  AH-1  Cobra  attack 
helicopters.  This  new  cavalry  organization  gives  the 
division  commander  a  very  powerful  and  flexible 
nucleus  around  which  to  build  the  covering  force. 

The  Mission 

The  covering  force  configuration  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  issues:  the  division  commander’s  in¬ 
tent  of  how  the  covering  force  will  direct  the  enemy 
to  the  MBA  and  the  enemy  situation.  The  covering 
force  mission  statement  from  the  1st  ID’s  (Mecha¬ 
nized)  last  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
(BCTP)  WARFIGHTER  exercise  provides  guidance 
for  one  possible  mission: 

•  Derive  the  enemy  as  to  the  MBA  location. 


Using  one  of  the 

division’s  two  active  duty  mechanized 
brigades  as  the  covering  force  means 
planners  have  assumed  that  a  third  mech¬ 
anized  brigade  has  been  attached. . . . 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  assumption. 
Desert  Storm  activations  and  train-ups  of 
several  Army  National  Guard  roundout 
brigades  showed  that  these  units  are  often 
not  ready  for  immediate  deployment  with 
their  parent  units _ Employing  [a]  cav¬ 

alry  squadron  as  the  basis  of  the  covering 
force  allows  the  commander  to  retain  the 
required  forces  for  the  MBA  fight. 


•  Defeat  first-echelon  regiments  of  the  first- 
echelon  divisions. 

•  Force  second-echelon  regiment  deployment. 

The  Enemy 

The  enemy  unit  portrayed  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  combined  arms  army  (CAA)  consisting  of 
two  motorized  rifle  divisions  (MRDs)  and  one  tank 
division  (TD).  Artillery  from  the  army  artillery  bri¬ 
gade  will  be  organized  into  division  artillery 
groups.  It  could  also  include  an  independent  tank 
regiment.  The  army  will  attack  with  the  two  MRDs 
abreast  and  the  TD  in  the  second  echelon.  The 
major  units  in  the  MRD  include  three  motorized 
rifle  regiments  (MRRs)  with  BMP  infantry  combat 
vehicles,  BTR  armored  personnel  carriers  (or  a  mix 
of  both),  one  tank  regiment  (T-64),  one  artillery 
regiment  (all  self-propelled,  2S1  and  2S3),  one 
reconnaissance  battalion  and  one  helicopter  squad¬ 
ron  (six  Mi-24  Hinds,  six  Mi-8  Hips  and  six  Mi-2 
Hoplites). 
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VII  Corps  Bradleys  take  up  position 
along  the  first  border  berm  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  February  1991. 


destroy  numerically  superior  forces  lies  in  its  mobility  advantage.  The  covering  force 
will  have  to  operate  over  a  wide  division  frontage  of  1 8  to  30  km,  requiring  the  squadron 
to  delay  from  successive  positions  or  phase  lines.  The  mission  will  be  planned  like 
a  defense  in  sector,  using  a  combination  of  troop  sectors  and  battle  positions  to  ensure 
the  cavalry  commander  has  both  the  ability  to  execute  a  mobile  defense  and 
adequate  control  measures  to  mass  all  fires  in  squadron-level  EAs. 

The  first-echelon  regiments  the  covering  force 
wUl  face  will  include  four  MREs  (each  with  three 
motorized  rifle  battalions  and  a  tank  battalion  attack¬ 
ing  on  one  or  two  march  routes);  two  reconnaissance 
battalions— one  per  MRD,  up  to  50  kilometers  (km) 
in  front  of  the  main  body;  four  reconnaissance  com¬ 
panies — one  per  MRR,  25  km  in  front  of  the  main 
body;  and  four  regimental  artillery  groups  (RAGs) 

(two  to  four  battalions  of  2S1  each;  for  comparison 
purposes,  will  assume  three  battalions  per  RAG). 

The  first-echelon  regiments,  artillery  and  the  tank 
division  are  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

Clearly,  this  mission  cannot  be  performed  by  the 
division  cavalry  squadron  without  auginentation. 

Thus,  arguments  have  been  made  for  assigning  the 
covering  force  mission  to  a  mechanized  brigade 
instead  of  organizing  the  appropriate  forces  under 
cavalry  control. 

Cavalry  Squadron  or  Mechanized  Brigade? 

Using  one  of  the  division’s  two  active  duty  mecha¬ 
nized  brigades  as  the  covering  force  means  planners 
have  assumed  that  a  third  mechanized  brigade  has 
been  attached  to  the  division.  This  is  a  very  danger- 


three  to  five  mechanized  task  forces  m  the  MBA  to 
maneuver  against  the  enemy,  whose  strength  (if  the 
covering  force  has  completed  its  mission)  is  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  regiments.  This  also  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  forming  a  reserve  force,  unless  the  cov¬ 
ering  force  completes  its  mission  unscathed  and 
returns  to  perform  this  mission.  Employing  the  cav¬ 
alry  squadron  as  the  basis  of  the  covering  force 
allows  the  commander  to  retain  the  required  forces 
for  the  MBA  fight. 

The  organization.  As  stated  earlier,  the  pure  divi¬ 
sion  cavalry  squadron  lacks  the  combat  power 

CAA  attack  with  two  MRDs  abreast 

(lead  eschelons  depicted) 
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ous  assumption.  Desert  Storm  activations  and  train- 
ups  of  several  Army  National  Guard  roundout  bri¬ 
gades  showed  that  these  units  are  often  not  ready  for 
immediate  deployment  with  their  parent  units. 
Another  option  is  to  deploy  an  active  duty  light  infan¬ 
try  brigade  as  the  division’s  third  brigade.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  leaves  the  division  commander  with  only 
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M109s  on  the  firing  line 
at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


Fire  support  must  be  part  of  the 

covering  force  organization.  The  force  will  operate  far  from  the  MBA,  preventing 
effective  fire  support  from  the  rear.  An  M 109  howitzer  battalion  brings  the 
mobility  and  firepower  required  by  the  covering  force. 


required  to  defeat  the  lead  regiments  and  division/ 
regiment  reconnaissance  units.  A  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  cavalry-based  covering  force  follows: 

•  Cavalry  squadron  (three  ground  troops,  two  air 
troops) 

•  Ml  A1  tank  company 

•  AH-64  attack  helicopter  company  (operational 
control  [OPCON]) 

•  Air  defense  artiUeiy  (ADA)  battery  (+) 

•  Engineer  company 

•  Intelligence,  electronic  warfare  (EW)  company 
team  (direct  support  [DS]) 

•  Intelligence,  EW  support  element 

•  M109  howitzer  battalion  (DS) 

•  Multiple  launch  rocket  system  (MLRS)  battery 
(reinforcing  DS  howitzer  batMon) 

•  Forward  logistics  element  (DS) 

These  units  were  selected  as  the  minimum  force 
needed  to  fight  in  the  covering  force  area  (CFA) 
because  they  have  the  mobility  and  combat  power  to 
defeat  a  much  larger  force. 

The  following  values  were  extracted  from  US 
Army  Comrtmnd  and  General  Staff  College  (US A- 
CGSC)  Student  Text  (ST)  100-9,  Historical  Plan¬ 
ning  Ratios,  Table  3-1  “U.S.  vs.  Soviet  Combat  Unit 
Comparison  Values.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
values  are  subjective.  The  base  unit  for  comparison 
is  the  BTR  battalion  (value  equals  1.0).  Figure2de- 
picts  the  relative  strengths  of  US  and  Russian  forces. 

ST  100-9  indicates  that  a  maximum  ratio  of  6: 1  is 
needed  to  execute  a  delay  mission.  The  conclusion 
is  that  a  properly  organized  covering  force  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  execute  delays. 

Hating  the  security  zone  battle.  The  cavalry 
covering  force’s  ability  to  destroy  numerically  supe¬ 


rior  forces  lies  in  its  mobility  advantage.  The  cover¬ 
ing  force  will  have  to  operate  over  a  wide  division 
frontage  of  18  to  30  km,  requiring  the  squadron  to 
delay  fixim  successive  positions  or  phase  lines.  The 
mission  will  be  plarmed  like  a  defense  in  sector,  using 
a  combination  of  troop  sectors  and  battle  positions 
(BPs)  to  ensure  the  cavalry  commaider  has  both  the 
ability  to  execute  a  mobile  defense  and  adequate  con¬ 
trol  measures  to  mass  all  fires  in  squadron-level 

Motorized  Rifle  Division  First-  Combat  Battalions  Total 


Echelon  Regiments  (four  total) 

Power 

(bn) 

Reconnaissance  bn  (1  per  MRD) 

1.6 

2 

3.2 

BMP  bn 

1.5 

12 

18.0 

T~64bn 

1.8 

4 

7.2 

Regimental  artillery  group 

2.0 

12 

24.0 

52.4 

Covering  Force 

Division  cavalry  squadron  * 

(3  ground  troops,  2  air  troops) 

3.0 

1 

3.0 

DS  artillery  bn  (155mm) 

2.0 

1 

2.0 

MLRS  battery  (btry) 

2.0 

1  btry 

2.0 

AH-64  company  (co)  ** 

1.35 

too 

1.35 

M1A1  tankco*** 

0.79 

Ico 

0.79 

9.14 

Ratio  of  first-echelon  regiments  to  covering  force  equals 
52.5/9.14,  or  5.74:1. 

*  Value  for  heavy  cfivision  cavalry  squadron  before  addition  of  tanks  or  a  thinj  ground 
troop  was  2.0.  The  assigned  value  Is  subjective  detemiination  of  power,  based  on 
additional  assets  and  comparison  with  other  battaBofveize  values. 

**  Value  of  AH~64  battalion  (three  companies)  equate  4.0. 

*  Value  of  Ml  At  battafon  (four  cxxnpanies)  equals  3.15. 

Figures 
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engagement  areas  (EAs).  Multiple  BPs  for  both  the 
attached  tank  company  and  an  AH-64  company,  un¬ 
der  the  operational  control  of  the  cavalry  command¬ 
er,  wiU  allow  maximum  flexibility  in  executing  the 
defense.  The  mission  to  destroy  more  than  15  first- 
echelon  battalions  requires  that  the  covering  force 
sector  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  squadron  to 
maneuver  forces  and  avoid  decisive  engagement. 
Figure  3  depicts  CFA  operations.  It  shows  only  two 
EAs,  though  an  actual  area  of  operations  may  have 
multiple  EAs  planned. 

The  wide  division  frontage  and  required  depth  in 
sector  greatly  increase  the  covering  force’s  combat 
support  requirements.  Fire  support  must  be  part  of 
the  covering  force  organization.  The  force  will  oper¬ 
ate  far  from  the  MBA,  preventing  effective  fire  sup¬ 
port  from  the  rear.  An  M109  howitzer  battalion 
brings  the  mobility  and  firepower  required  by  the 
covering  force.  An  MLRS  battery  positioned  in  the 
rear  of  the  CFA  can  shoot  reinforcing  fires  for  the 
howitzer  battalion  and  provide  fire  support  if  the 


Division  cavalry  covering  force  in  the  CFA 


entire  self-i)ropelled  artillery  battalion  must  move. 
The  MLRS  battery’s  position  in  the  rear  allows  it  to 
be  quickly  passed  into  the  MBA  to  support  that  fight. 

Engineer  support  is  critical  to  the  mission’s  success. 
The  cavalry  commander  will  use  countermobility 
obstacles  to  channel  the  enemy  into  the  squadrorn 
level  EAs.  Survivability  positions  are  especially  criti¬ 
cal  for  the  tank  company  as  it  moves  into  BPs  around 
the  most  likely  EAs.  The  engineer  restracturing  ini¬ 
tiative  allows  the  division  commander  to  better  dis¬ 
tribute  his  engineer  assets.  In  aU  likelihood,  the  great¬ 
est  need  for  surviv^ility  positions  will  be  in  the 
MBA,  since  the  covering  force’s  best  defense  will  be 
its  mobility.  An  engineer  company  can  generally 
emplace  the  limited  obstacles  needed  to  support  the 
covering  force  scheme  of  maneuver.  However,  exact 
requirements  will  be  determined  by  the  deptii  of  the 
sector  and  the  division  commander’s  maneuver 
scheme  for  the  MBA. 

ADA  requirements  are  also  affected  by  the  wide 
frontage  and  the  mobile  defense.  Not  only  does  the 
MRD  have  its  own  squadron  with  a  limited  number  of 
attack  helicopters,  the  CAA  has  an  attack  helicopter 
regiment.  This  means  the  cavalry  commander  may 
face  up  to  60  Hinds  and  Hips  in  his  sector. 

The  normal  battery  organization  of  two  Vulcan  pla¬ 
toons  and  one  Stinger  section  does  not  provide 
enough  protection  for  the  covering  force.  An  ADA 
battery  (+)  consisting  of  three  Vulcan  platoons  and 
two  Stinger  sections  can  protect  each  cavalry  troop 
and  the  forward-positioned  artiUeiy.  Protecting  the 
AH-64  forward  assembly  area  (FAA)  is  also  irnpor- 
tant,  because  the  Apaches  may  need  to  be  quickly 
integrated  back  into  the  division  commander’s  MBA 
fight.  The  division  must  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 


Covering  force  CSS 


MBA  and  the  covering  force.  The  Vulcan  platoon 
taken  away  from  the  ADA  battery  supporting  one  of 
the  mechanized  brigades  can  be  replaced  by  Avenger 
systems  from  the  ADA  battalion’s  Delta  battery 
since  the  brigade  will  be  in  defensive  positions.  The 
more  maneuverable  and  protected  Vulcans  will  be 
forward  with  the  moving  cavalry  force,  while  the 
high  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle- 
mounted  Avengers  can  be  placed  in  survivability 
positions  in  the  MBA.  This  organization  wiQ  be  more 
robust  when  the  ADA  community  replaces  the  Vul¬ 
cans  with  ADA  M2  Bradleys  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

Military  intelligence  (MI)  assets  are  combat  multi¬ 
pliers  that  will  allow  the  cavalry  commander  to  focus 
his  combat  power  on  the  enemy  forces.  One  ground 
surveillance  radar  squad  with  four  teams  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  early  warning  needed  to  move  friendly 
forces.  A  collection  and  jarmning  platoon  will  hinder 
the  enemy’s  ability  to  command  and  communicate  as 
it  enters  the  squairon-level  engagement  areas.  The 
division’s  Quicldix  platoon  can  be  positioned  in  a 
remforcing  role  to  help  support  the  collection  and 
janmiing  platoon.  T^  platoon  becomes 

even  more  cmcial  if  the  division  commander  decides 
to  retain  all  EW  assets  in  the  MBA. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  both  the  ADA  and  MI 
battalions  are  structured  to  support  a  division  with 
three  mechanized  brigades.  If  the  division  deploys 
without  its  roundout  brigade,  task  organization  of  MI 
and  ADA  assets  to  the  cavalry  squadron  is  easier. 
Deploying  the  third  brigade,  however,  requires  that 
the  limited  assets  be  redistributed  according  to  mis¬ 
sion,  enemy,  troops,  terrain  and  weather,  and  time 
available,  meaning  that  the  brigade  defending  the 
enemy’s  least  likely  avenue  of  approach  could  have 
its  support  significantly  reduced.  In  any  case,  it  is  crit¬ 
ical  that  the  covering  force  receive  the  proper  forces  to 
fight  its  batde.  Urifortunately,  the  division  will  only 
have  two  active  duty  engineer  battalions,  one  of 
which  will  have  to  cut  back  support  to  a  defending 
brigade  to  provide  the  minimum  required  support  to 
the  covering  force. 

Combat  service  support  (CSS)  requirements  will  be 
increased  due  to  the  long  distance  between  the  brigade 
support  areas  and  the  CFA.  Internal  assets  will  not  be 
able  to  replenish  the  tremendous  Class  V  expendi¬ 
tures.  Pre-^sitioned  caches  will  relieve  some  of  the 
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Css  requirements 

will  be  increased  due  to  the  long  distance 
between  the  brigade  support  areas  and 
the  CFA.  Internal  assets  will  not  be  able 
to  replenish  the  tremendous  Class  V 
expenditures.  Pre-positioned  caches 
will  relieve  some  of  the  burden,  but  the 
key  to  defeating  the  enemy  lies  in  the 
commander’s  maneuver  ability.  Enemy 
movement  can  quickly  make  the 
pre-position  plan  obsolete. 


burden,  but  the  key  to  defeating  the  enemy  lies  in  the 
commander’s  maneuver  ability.  Enemy  movement 
can  quickly  make  the  pre-position  plan  obsolete. 

L^e  Class  IV  pacl^es  will  also  need  to  be  moved 
forward.  Since  only  one  organic  engineer  company 
will  be  supporting  die  squadron,  cavalry  scouts  wih 
need  to  move  barrier materiel  forward  on  their  Brad¬ 
leys  and  troop  transporto^  unless  reinforc¬ 

ing,  nondivisional  combat  engineer  elements  are  used 
to  support  the  mission.  External  support  will  need  to 
pre-position  the  materiel  throughout  the  depth  of  the 
sector  for  the  scouts  as  they  prepare  their  obstacles. 

A  forward  logistics  element  (FLE)  from  one  of  the 
forward  support  battalions  (FSBs)  in  the  MBA  can 
provide  the  necessary  support,  lire  FLE’s  equip¬ 
ment  will  vary  depending  on  the  distance  between 
the  covering  force  and  the  main  body  and  the  time 
required  to  delay.  Figure  4  shows  how  the  FLE  is 
deployed  from  an  FSB.  It  also  shows  the  FAA  for 
the  AH-64s  supporting  the  covering  force  fight. 

The  division  cavalry  squadron  is  the  optimum 
base  force  for  the  division  defensive  covering  force 
mission.  The  addition  of  a  third  ground  troop  and 
MlAl  tanks  gives  it  sufficient  combat  power  to 
defeat  larger  forces.  Proper  task  organization  and 
support  will  allow  the  division  commander  to  retain  ^ 
his  mechanized  brigades  for  the  MBA  fight.  The 
task-organized  covering  force  can  also  form  a  “divi¬ 
sion  ready  brigade”  for  emergency  deployments, 
thus  putting  security  and  aviation  assets  in-theater 
early.  The  time  has  come  to  relook  the  cavalry  and 
the  covering  force  missions.  MR 


Captain  Howard  E  Arey  is  the  comrmnden  Bravo  Company,  4th  Battalion,  1st  Avi¬ 
ation  Regiment,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  He  received  a  B.S.  fivm  the  US  Military  Academy 
He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  Germany  and  Southwest  Asia,  to  include  assistant  S3,  4th  Brigade,  1st  Infantry 
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Riley;  and  as  an  air  cavalry  troop  attack  helicopter  platoon  leader,  2d  Armored  Cavalry 
Reginwnt  during  OperathnD^eti  Storni 
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For  over  150  years,  the  soldiers  of  the  2d 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR)  have  forged 
their  place  in  history.  With  55  battle  streamers  to  its 
credit,  the  2d  Dragoons  is  the  longest  continuously 
serving  regiment  in  the  US  Army.  Famous  Ameri¬ 
can  warriors  such  as  Zachary  Taylor,  Ulysses  Grant, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Pershing,  George  Patton 
and,  most  recently,  General  Frederick  Franks  have 
commended  the  2d  ACR  for  its  devotion  to  duty  and 
success  in  battle.*  Now,  with  new  challenges  facing 
the  Army  and  a  changing  doctrine  oriented  on 
deployment  from  the  Continental  United  States 
(CONUS),  the  2d  ACR  once  again  stands  ready  to 
respond  to  its  nation’s  call. 

With  the  winning  of  the  Cold  War  and  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Gulf  War,  the  Army  found  itself  again 
faced  with  force  reduction.  Many  US  units  in 
Europe  were  targeted  for  deactivation.  After  serving 
over  50  years  defending  US  interests  along  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  2d  ACR  foimd  itself  on  the  “hit  list.” 
However,  when  faced  with  deactivating  a  unit  that 
had  been  on  continuous  active  duty  since  1836, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
decided  to  reflag  the  199th  Separate  Infantiy  Brigade 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  and  reorganize  it  as  a 
light  armored  cavalry  regiment.  SuUivan’s  stated 
mission  guidance  for  the  regiment  was:  “The  Light 
ACR  is  to  be  an  all-Army  cavalry  force — a  combat 
multipher  in  a  strategic  Army.  As  such,  I  feel  we 
need  a  regiment  which  is  deployable,  versatile  and 
lethal. . . .  I  want  the  2d  ACR  to  be  the  best  21st- 
century  cavalry  outfit  in  the  world.”^ 

With  this  decision  and  guidance,  a  series  of  actions 
began  to  create  a  force  Aat  truly  represented  Sulli¬ 
van’s  vision  for  the  Army  of  the  foture.  InJune  1992, 
the  66th  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  John 
Eberle,  flew  the  2d  Dragoons’  colors  from  Europe  to 
Fort  Lewis,  and  on  1  July,  the  199th  Separate  Infan¬ 
try  Brigade  was  officially  reflagged  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Molino.  Using  the 


199th  Brigade’s  equipment,  the  US  Armor  Center 
began  designing  a  robust  organization  with  all  the 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
elements  required  by  the  hght  cavalry  concept. 

The  visionary  design  for  the  2d  ACR  required  that 
it  be  fielded  with  the  Army’s  new  light  tank — ^the 
Armored  Gun  System  (AGS).  The  AGS,  however, 
is  still  under  development  and  will  not  be  fielded 
until  2001.  In  the  meantime,  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  US  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  and  the  US  Armor  Center 
reacted  with  unprecedented  speed  in  developing  a 
table  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE)  and  a 
modification  TOE  (MTOE)  in  parallel  so  that  the 
entire  project  was  completed  in  less  than  six  months. 
The  light  armored  cavalry  regiment  is  designed 
around  the  traditional  heavy  cavahy  concept  but  uses 
the  existing  weapon  systems  of  the  newly  reflagged 
199th  Infantiy  Brigade  (Motorized).  On  20  April 
1993,  all  the  regiment’s  organic  battahons  and  sepa¬ 
rate  companies  were  reflagged  as  squadrons  and 
troops,  and  the  regiment  immediately  l^gan  to  reor¬ 
ganize. 

In  the  midst  of  reorganizing,  the  regiment  executed 
Operation  Cascade  Cajun,  moving  its  home  base 
from  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  to  Fort  Polk,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Included  in  this  operation  was  the  participation  in 
Exercise  OCEAN  VENTURE  III,  in  which  more  than 
two  squadrons  of  equipment  proved  the  regi^nt’s 
deployability.  At  the  Pott  of  Thcoma,  Washington, 
over  900  pieces  of  rolling  stock  were  loaded  aboard  a 
Navy  Fast  Service  Ship  (FSS).  After  circumnavigat¬ 
ing  CONUS,  the  equipment  was  transferred  to  land¬ 
ing  craft  at  sea.  In  approximately  72  hours,  the  entire 
ship’s  contents  were  brought  across  the  beaches  of 
Camp  LeJeune,  North  Carolina.  Although  2d  ACR’s 
participation  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  exercise,  it 
clearly  demonstrated  the  versatility  of  the  light  cav¬ 
alry  concept  as  it  proved  that  even  under  extremely 
austere  conditions.  Army  forces  could  deploy  by  sea 
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T he  light  cavalry  concept  is  validated 

by  its  deployability.  There  are  many  units  in  the  Army  as  maneuverable  and  lethal, 
yet  no  rapidly  deployable  force  can  match  the  2d  ACR's  combat  power. 


Upon  arrival  at  Fort  Polk,  the  regiment  came 
under  the  control  of  XVni  Airborne  Corps,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The  Army’s  contingency 
corps  now  had  a  new  means  to  project  America’s 
combat  power— a  unit  that  is  deployable,  mobile, 
versatile  and  lethal. 

The  2d  ACR  gains  these  qualities  from  a  robust 
mix  of  weapon  systems.  The  regiment  is  totally  high- 
mobility,  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle  (HMMWV) 
and  5-ton  pure.  Until  AGS  fielding,  the  regiment’s 
scout  and  antitank  platoons  will  be  equipped  with 
the  up-armored  HMMWV.  It  is  a  very  stable  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  regiment  mounts  a  variety  of 
weapon  systems,  including  tube-launched,  optically 
tracked,  wire-guided  missiles  (TOWs),  MK-19 
4Qmm  automatic  grenade  launchers,  M2  .SO-caliber 
machineguns,  120mm  mortars  and  shoulder-fired  air 
defense  weapons.  Fire  support  is  provided  by  or¬ 
ganic  M198  155mm  towed  howitzers.  Each  squad¬ 
ron  boasts  36  TOWs,  30  MK-19s,  30  .50-c^ber 
machineguns,  six  120mm  mortars,  six  Avengers  and 
eight  155mm  howitzers. 

The  regiment  was  formed  with  three  cavalry 
squadrons,  a  support  squadron,  an  air  defense  battery, 
an  engineer  company,  a  military  intelligence  com¬ 
pany  and  a  chemical  company,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
1 .  Additionally,  an  air  cavalry  squadron  is  part  of  the 
force  design.  The  4th  Squai-on,  17th  Cavalry,  was 
reflagged  as  the  regimental  aviation  squadron  in  1994, 


but  retains  its  home  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

The  regiment’s  basic  fighting  force  is  the  cavalry 
squadron.  Ihe  squadron  can  conduct  reconnaissance, 
counter-reconnaissance,  security  operations  and  lim¬ 
ited  offensive  and  defensive  missions.  All  three 
squadrons  are  identical — ^with  three  cavalry  troops,  an 
antitank  company  and  an  artillery  battery.  When  the 
squadron  is  filled  out  with  its  slice  of  air  defense,  engi¬ 
neer,  chemical  and  military  intelligence,  it  is  a  full-up 
combined  arms  task  force  fully  capable  of  success¬ 
fully  accomplishing  a  multitude  of  missions. 

Just  as  with  the  heavy  ACR,  the  cavalry  troop  has 
two  scout  platoons  and  two  overwatch  platoons.  The 
light  cavalry  squadron,  however,  does  this  with  dif¬ 
ferent  mounts.  The  HMMWV  is  the  mount  of 
choice,  with  each  scout  platoon  having  10  HMMWVs 
with  a  mix  of  MK-19s  and  .50-c^ber  machine- 
guns.  The  overwatch  platoons  are  armed  with  the 
highly  effective  TOW  antitank  missile,  which  can 
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Characteristics  SEE  .  .  6 

HMMWV  .  402  ACE .  6 

HMMWV  TOW .  108  Volcano .  3 

OH-58D .  33  MICLIC .  3 

120mm  Mortar  .  18  Avenger  .  24 

155mm  HoiNit2er  (towed)  ,  24  NBCRS  Vehicle  .  8 


Figure  1,  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
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A  TOW-mounted  HMMWV  during  a  combined  arms  live-fire 
exercise  at  the  Yakima  Multipurpose  Range  Complex,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Until  AGS  fielding,  the  regiment’s  scout  and  antitank 
platoons  will  be  equipped  with  the  up-aimored  HMMWV. 


The  regiment’s  basic 
fighting  force  is  the  cavalry  squadron.  The 
squadron  can  conduct  reconnaissance, 
counter-reconnaissance,  security  oper¬ 
ations  and  limited  offensive  and  defensive 
missions. . . .  When  the  squadron  is  filled 
out  with  its  slice  of  air  defense,  engineer, 
chemical  and  military  intelligence,  it  is  a 
full-up  combined  arms  task  force. 

reach  out  4,000  meters  to  kill  the  enemy.  Finally, 
the  troop  has  its  own  organic  indirect-fire  support, 
with  a  section  of  the  Army’s  new  120mm  mortars. 

Such  an  organization  allows  troop  commanders  to 
search  out  the  enemy  and,  if  necessaty,  engage  in 
close  combat.  Aerial  scouts,  coupled  with  the  decep¬ 
tively  quiet  scout  vehicles,  move  out  to  locate  the 
enemy,  provide  valuable  intelligence  or  protect 
another  friendly  force.  The  HMMWV  has  proved 
extremely  maneuverable  in  all  types  of  terrain,  and 
its  24-hour,  all-weather  capability  is  maximized 
through  the  use  of  AN/TAS-4A  thermal  sights, 
which  are  effective  beyond  3,000  meters.  To  protect 
the  scouts,  the  antitank  platoons’  TOWs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  against  stationary  and  moving  tar¬ 
gets.  Their  optical  sights  are  very  sensitive  and  pro¬ 
vide  additional  24-hour,  all-weather  coverage  of  the 
battlefield.  As  the  scouts  locate  the  enemy,  they 
quickly  call  for  indirect  fire  from  the  troop’s  organic 
mortars,  while  continuing  to  conceal  their  locations. 
At  the  right  time  and  place,  all  weapon  systems  are 
brought  to  bear,  including  the  155mm  howitzers. 
Reconnaissance  forces  and  even  front-line  infantry 
units  are  no  match  for  the  firepower  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  squadron,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2. 

The  light  cavalry  concept  is  validated  by  its 
deployability.  There  are  many  units  in  the  Army  as 
maneuverable  and  lethal,  yet  no  rapidly  deployable 
force  can  match  the  2d  ACR’s  combat  power.  An 


entire  light  armored  cavalry  squadron  package  can 
deploy  in  approximately  100  C-141  sorties,  but  the 
essential  elements  of  combat  power  can  deploy  in 
fewer  than  50  aircraft.  The  remainder  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  can  either  continue  to  deploy  by  air  or  embark 
on  the  Navy’s  new  FSS  vessels.  With  a  speed  of  over 
30  knots,  the  FSS  can  reach  a  contingency  area  in  a 
matter  of  days. 

Only  five  years  ago,  the  United  States  held  its 
breath  as  the  82d  Airborne  Division  deployed  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  stop  Iraqi  armored  forces’  aggres¬ 
sion.  For  weeks,  the  United  States  had  only  a  line 
drawn  in  the  sand.  Had  Saddam  Hussein  decided  to 
turn  his  forces  south  instead  of  defending  the  Kuwait 
border,  the  valiant  82d  Airborne  soldiers  would  have 
put  up  a  good  fight  but  were  ill  suited  to  counter  a 
Republican  Guard  armored  thrust.  The  dilemma 
facing  the  Army  was  that  these  paratrooprs  were  the 
only  forces  which  could  respond  within  hours  to  a 
strategic  “hot  spot.” 

In  every  major  speech  by  senior  militap  leaders, 
the  focus  is  on  worldwide  instabihty.  Regional  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  Africa,  Central  and 
South  America  could  potentially  be  the  next  battle¬ 
ground  for  US  forces.  As  President  Bill  Clinton  has 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  the  United  States  is 
not  a  world  policeman,  but  it  is  a  world  leader  with 
certain  responsibilities.  Thus,  the  US  Army  could  be 
called  to  action  on  a  moment’s  notice.  This  mission, 
coupled  with  the  military  drawdown,  has  caused  the 
Army  to  revise  its  warfighting  focus.  The  Army’s 
keystone  warfighting  manual,  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  has  been  revised 
to  project  the  Army’s  role  into  the  21st  century. 
CONUS-based,  strategic  force  projection  has 
become  the  basis  for  Army  doctrine.^ 

With  the  formation  of  the  light  cav^  regiment, 
the  Army  now  has  the  means  to  rapidly  deploy  a 
force  with  overwhelming  combat  power.  Addition¬ 
ally,  a  cavalry  squadron  has  significantly  more  capa¬ 
bility  to  counter  the  increasing  threat  posed  by 
armored  forces.  Certainly,  the  best  way  to  counter 
armor  is  with  armor,  but  until  the  light  tank  is  devel¬ 
oped,  the  2d  ACR  has  the  right  mix  of  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  to  effectively  counter  selected  armor  threats. 


HMMWV-34  I  HMMWV-28  I  HMMWV-4  I  HMMWV-12 

HMMWV  TOW-8  HMMWV  TOW-12  155mm  Howitzer(towed)-8 
I  120mm  Morfar-2  [  [5T  Truck-17 

Capabilities  Characteristics 

Recon:  Area,  zone,  route  security,  HMMWV  .  134  155mm  Howitzer  ...  8 

screen,  guard,  economy  of  force  TOW .  36  120mm  Mortar - 6 


Figure  2.  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron 
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Little  imagination  is  needed  to  envision  a  conflict 
erupting  in  a  Third  World  country  where  UN  or  US 
presence  is  requested.  Growing  international  sale  of 
sophisticated  weapons  to  Third  World  countries 
m^es  such  a  situation  even  deadlier.  Consequently, 
the  United  States  must  be  able  to  deploy  forces 
quickly  to  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  response  may  require  deployment  by 
air.  EiAer  a  Ranger  battalion  or  an  82d  Airborne  bri¬ 
gade  could  jump  in  to  secure  an  airhead  for  follow-on 
US  forces.  Within  48  hours  of  notification,  a  2d  ACR 
squadron  could  be  in  the  air  as  a  follow-on  force. 

With  the  airfield  secured  by  paratroopers,  a  fiilly 
modernized  cavalry  squadron  could  begin  landing  by 
either  C-130  or  C-141  aircraft.  Fully  combat  loaded 
and  ready  to  fight,  a  cavalry  troop  would  lead  the 
squadron  in.  The  mission  would  be  to  quickly  link  up 
with  the  forward  elements  of  the  airborne  battalion  or 
brigade  and  focus  efforts  on  screening  the  enemy’s 
most  likely  avenues  of  approach.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  troop  would  be  the  squadron’s  tactical 
command  post.  The  squadron  commander  and  his 
small  staff  would  immediately  coordinate  with  the 
forces  on  the  ground  to  develop  a  plan  to  screen  the 
entire  airhead  line.  As  fast  as  the  transport  aircraft 
could  land,  the  rest  of  the  squadron  would  arrive. 
Within  a  few  hours,  the  airhead  could  be  expanded  to 
20  to  30  kilometers.  This  would  ensure  the  surviv¬ 
ability  of  this  tenuous  air  Une  of  communication,  as 
the  drfield  could  no  longer  be  engaged  by  indirect 
fire.  Additionally,  armored  cavalry  ground  forces 
would  have  the  necessary  weapon  systems  to  defeat 
most  armor  threats  and  the  mobility  to  place  decisive 
combat  power  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

Force-projection  operations  are  challenging — 
friction  and  uncertainty  prevail.  Forces  that  deploy 
early  must  have  overwhelming  combat  power  and 
retain  the  flexibility  to  react  to  the  unexpected.^  The 
2d  ACR  provides  Ae  joint  task  force  commander  the 
necessary  tools  to  succeed  in  a  wide  range  of  mis¬ 
sions.  >^ether  conducting  counterdmg  operations, 


Little  imagination 

is  needed  to  envision  a  conflict  erupting 
in  a  Third  World  country  where  UN  or  US 
presence  is  requested.  Growing  interna¬ 
tional  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Third  World  countries  makes  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  even  deadlier.  Consequently, 
the  United  States  must  be  able  to  deploy 
forces  quickly  to  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 


responding  to  natural  or  man-made  disasters,  regional 
conflicts,  insurgencies  or  limited  war,  light  cavalry 
forces  can  be  tailored  to  meet  any  challenge. 

In  a  more  conventional  role,  the  2d  ACR  can  also 
provide  a  corps  commander  with  a  viable  force  to 
conduct  a  variety  of  missions.  Like  the  heavy  cavalry 
regiments,  the  2d  ACR  can  conduct  reconnaissance 
operations  to  provide  valuable  information  about  the 
activities  and  resources  of  an  enemy  or  about  the  ter¬ 
rain  and  weather  characteristics  of  a  given  operational 
area.^  Another  use  would  be  to  conduct  security  op¬ 
erations  to  give  the  commander  reaction  time,  maneu¬ 
ver  space  and  protection  for  the  main  body.^  Finally, 
as  many  have  learned  in  rotations  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
bat  training  centers,  the  force  that  wins  the  counter¬ 
reconnaissance  battle  is  usually  victorious.  The 
weapon  systems  in  the  light  ACR  are  ideally  suited 
for  winning  the  counter-reconnaissance  battle.  Last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  2d  ACR  can  provide  the 
corps  commander  with  the  ability  to  conduct  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  force  in  either  a  defensive  or  offensive  role. 

It  is  clear  that  the  deployability,  versatility  and 
lethality  of  the  2d  ACR  provide  a  significant  capabil¬ 
ity  to  quickly  react  to  any  contingency  from  peace¬ 
keeping  to  general  war.  As  Sullivan  pointed  out  in  the 
1993-1 994  Green  Book,  the  2d  ACR  is  “our  first  pur¬ 
pose-built  21st-century  combat  unit.”^  MR 
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Redesiqning 

Army 

Branchtraining 


Colonel  John  H.  Northrop,  US  Army 


Today  is  as  exciting  a  time  to  be  m  the  US 
Army  as  ever  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 
Commanders  must  prepare  their  units  to  face  a  wide 
variety  of  global  initiatives,  ranging  from  peace  and 
intervention  operations  to  major  regional  conflicts. 
Never  before  has  the  commander  in  chief  had  such  a 
ready  and  able  military  to  execute  US  global  initia¬ 
tives  and  counter  threats  to  our  national  security 
interests.  Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  trained  and 
ready  to  handle  any  contingency. 

This  substantive  increase  in  mission  comes  juxta¬ 
posed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  bottom-up 
review,  which  calls  for  each  service  to  reduce  its 
force  structure  by  about  one— third.  Senior  leaders 
must  develop  innovative  changes  in  the  US  Army 
structure  and  focus  on  a  peacetime  readiness  vision 
and  organizational  flexibihty  unparalleled  in  recent 
history.  They  must  reevaluate  all  estabUshed  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  affordability,  utihty  and  relevance  ^d 
eliminate  unnecessary  redundancy  in  accomphshing 
established  US  roles  and  missions. 

As  America’s  Army  continues  downsizing  to 
reach  an  active  end  strength  goal  of 500,000,  the  nec¬ 
essary  combat  support  (CS),  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  and  below-the-line  combat  forces,  such  as 
field  artillery  and  engineer  brigades,  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  retain.  Calculations  suggest 
that  a  10  full-up  division  force  would  be  manned  by 
about  160,000  soldiers.  When  added  to  the  current 
60,000  trainees,  transients,  holdees  and  students 
(TTHS)  account,  this  yields  220,000  soldiers.  Sub¬ 
tracting  220,000  from  a  projected  end  strength  of 
500,000  leaves  280,000  soldiers  to  be  divided  among 
table  of  distribution  and  allowance  (TDA),  CS  and 
CSS  forces.  For  the  current  force  of  about  540,000, 
the  TDA  account  contains  140,000,  about  half  of  the 
remaining  280,000  soldiers.  If  the  TDA  account  is 
not  significantly  reduced,  it  will  become  almost 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  echelons  above  corps  and 


A  key  tenet  of  the 

Amny’s  dynamic  and  battle-tested  Airland 
Battle  doctrine  is  the  synchronization  of 
the  battlefield  operating  systems  (BOS)  in 
support  of  maneuver.  The  BOS  elements 
are  important  because  they  represent  the 
essential  battlefield  functions  that,  when 
properly  integrated  and  synchronized, 
maximize  combat  power. 


echelons  above  division  combined  CS/CSS  force. 
Worse  stiU,  the  force  structure  cuts  from  540,(XX)  to 
500,(X)0  will  come  at  the  support  forces’  expense. 
An  oversized  and  inefficient  IDA  account  hollows 
the  total  force  stracture. 

One  system  that  bears  reviewing  is  the  Army’s  per¬ 
sonnel  system,  which  consists  of  numerous  specialties 
and  more  than  20  branches  in  over  17  different  geo¬ 
graphical  locations.  Each  branch  has  its  own  separate 
schoolhouse,  doctrine  and  combat  developments  fief- 
dom  emphasizing  differences,  rather  than  similarities, 
in  the  branches.  This  centuries-old  system  st^ily 
proliferated  from  what  was  once  essentially  an  iirfan- 
try,  cavalry  and  quartermaster  Army  to  our  present 
combat,  CS,  CSS  and  specialty  branches.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  redundant  and  bureaucratic,  and  its  continued 
existence  sustains  unnecessary  operating  costs  at  the 
expense  of  the  force  stracture  and  combat  power. 

This  “branch”  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  doc¬ 
trinal  changes.  A  key  tenet  of  the  Army’s  dynamic 
and  battle-tested  Airland  Battle  doctrine  is  the  syn¬ 
chronization  of  the  battlefield  operating  systems 
(BOS)  in  support  of  maneuver.  The  BOS  elements 
are  important  because  they  represent  the  essential 
battlefield  functions  that,  when  properly  integrated 
and  synchronized,  maximize  combat  power.  Be¬ 
cause  not  all  Army  branches  clearly  fall  into  a  partic- 
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ular  BOS  category,  a  capability  sometimes  does  not 
get  synchronized  when  it  should.  For  example,  avi¬ 
ation  branch  has  three  principal  components:  firing 
platforms,  reconnaissance  and  transport  assets.  The 
first  aligns  with  the  BOS  maneuver,  the  second  with 
fire  support  and  the  last  with  logistics.  The  brigade 
commander  has  no  one  on  his  staff  to  ensure  all  capa¬ 
bilities  contribute  to  his  operational  plan.  This  is  but 
one  example  of  how  current  branch  stmcture  is  an 
impediment,  not  a  contributor,  to  synchronization. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  principal 
mission  of  any  branch  is  not  important.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  each  Army  branch  has  a  unique  and  important 
contribution  to  make  to  the  force’s  effectiveness.  At 
issue  is  whether  the  existing  branch  schools  system 
effectively  and  efficiently  contributes  to  molding  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  less  specialized,  more  interchangeable  and 
more  capable.  Does  the  current  system  posture  the 
Army  for  its  future  roles  and  missions?  This  article 
suggests  it  does  not,  but  by  formally  realigning 
branches  into  warfighting  centers  and,  when  possible, 
physically  relocating  appropriate  branches  to  desig¬ 
nated  waffighting  centers,  a  smaller  and  more  efficient 
TDA  stmcture  and  a  more  ready  Army  wUl  result. 

The  Warfighting  Center  Concept 

The  warfighting  center  concept  was  first  introduced 
in  1 989  as  part  of  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  review  and  analysis  of  the 
headquarters  and  schools  stmctures  to  determine 
ways  to  significantly  reduce  base  operating  costs  and 
overhead  within  the  command.  The  goals  were  to: 

•  Improve  the  training  and  readiness  of  TRADOC. 

•  Find  and  eliminate  redundancy  in  TRADOC 
organizations. 

•  Provide  a  logical  way  to  consolidate  functions 
to  better  use  empty  training  base  facilities. 

•  Provide  base  closing  recommendations. 

An  initial  investigation  of  20  consolidation  alter¬ 
natives  and  potential  base  closings  yielded  literally 
hundreds  of  possibilities.  Justification  proposals  for 
potential  relocation  sites  could  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  variety  of  explanations,  ranging  from 
space  availability  due  to  troop  or  training  reductions, 
to  being  most  favored  by  an  efficiency  algorithm  to 
satisfying  political  interests.  The  problem  with  this 
system  was  that  as  efficient  and  honest  as  any  base 
r^gnment  and  closure  (BRAC)  result  was,  a  long- 
range  strategy  showing  a  cohesive  logic  and  overall 
plan  for  these  moves,  while  still  supporting  the  US 
Army’s  needs  and  goals,  was  not  present.  The  war¬ 
fighting  center  concept  offers  such  a  strategy,  pro¬ 
posing  that  branches  could  be  collocated,  based  on  a 


The  current 

synchronization  matrix  is  a  maneuver- 
enemy  action-focused  time  line.  Major 
BOS  functions  are  synchronized  against 
maneuver’s  actions.  A  logical  extension 
of  this  idea  is  to  have  each  warfighting 
center  develop  its  own  set  of  essential 
operating  procedures  that  maximize  the 
contributions  to  maneuver’s  effort. 


number  of  considerations,  including:  leader  devel¬ 
opment;  mission  and  battlefield  functional  area; 
training,  combat  and  doctrine  development  require¬ 
ments;  and  relationship  to  BOS  synchronization. 

Because  of  the  Army’s  dramatic  force  reduction, 
the  warfighting  center  concept  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  now  than  it  was  when  first  conceived.  Warfight¬ 
ing  centers  improve  readiness  because  they  facilitate 
leader  development  and  better  integrate  combat, 
training  and  doctrine  developments;  improve  various 
operating  systems’  synchronization;  reduce  overhead 
within  mihtary  schools  and  headquarters  staffs;  pro¬ 
vide  a  logic  for  future  base  closings;  and  align  Aimy 
branches  more  closely  to  joint  operating  systems. 

Improving  Integration 
and  Synchronization 

Integrating  combat,  training  and  doctrine  develop¬ 
ment  has  traditionally  been  a  significant  problem  for 
TRADOC  and  the  Army.  A  1986  inspector  general 
report  at  TRADOC  headquarters  described  an  over¬ 
all  system  where  separate  branch  interests  and  lack 
of  coordination  between  organizations  resulted  in 
serious  disconnects  in  combat,  training  and  doctrine 
development.  The  mere  collocation  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  staffs  of  related  BOS  functions  would  signifi¬ 
cantly  contribute  to  redundancy  reduction  in  areas 
such  as  training  devices  and  simulations  acquisi¬ 
tions.  While  this  integration  is  a  very  complicated 
process  and  improvements  have  been  made  over  the 
last  five  years,  more  work  is  needed.  As  the  focal 
point  for  aU  combat,  training  and  doctrine  develop¬ 
ment,  warfighting  centers  would  inherently  improve 
this  process. 

To  make  BOS  improvements,  each  warfighting 
center  must  teach  synchronization  during  advanced 
course  trauiing  and  again  at  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  prior  to  officers  assuming 
battalion  staff  positions.  BOS  synchronization 
remains  a  significant  problem  because  few  officers, 
and  then  usually  only  those  in  infantry,  armor  and 
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A  warfighting  center 
is  the  schoolhouse  and  principal  location 
for  leader  development  and  the  integration 
of  the  training,  doctrine  and  combat  devel¬ 
opment  for  those  branches  that  best 
assimilate  under  a  common  warfighting 
BOS  or  functional  area. 

Serving  somewhat 
as  a  testimony  to  the  warfighting  center 
concept’s  potential  for  success  in  terms  of 
leader  development,  the  Army  already  fills 
brigade  command  positions  for  division 
and  corps  support  commands  with  the 
best-qualified  logisticians  and  designates 
the  best-qualified  logisticians  for 
command  of  many  division  forward 
support  battalions. 

field  artillery,  are  comfortable  with  synchronization 
exercises  and  execution.  The  current  synchroniza¬ 
tion  matrix  is  a  maneuver-enemy  action-focused 
time  line.  Major  BOS  functions  are  synchronized 
against  maneuver’s  actions.  A  logical  extension  of 
this  idea  is  to  have  each  warfighting  center  develop 
its  own  set  of  essential  operating  procedures  that 
maximize  the  contributions  to  maneuver’s  effort. 

Additionally,  the  warfighting  center  concept 
reduces  academic  overhead  by  placing  the  instructor 
staff  requirements  for  multiple  basic  branch  institu¬ 
tions  at  one  location.  By  placing  the  chemical,  mili¬ 
tary  police  (MP)  and  engineer  schools  and  centers  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  the  basic  staff,  which 
teaches  core  skills,  knowledge  and  attributes,  is 
reduced  from  three  to  one.  One  instractor,  instead  of 
three,  teaches  introduction  to  basic  infantry  tactics. 
Similar  reductions  should  occur  in  the  doctrine, 
training  and  combat  development  areas. 

Taking  this  idea  further,  all  current  integrating 
centers  or  intermediate  headquarters  between  TRA- 
DOC  and  the  warfighting  centers  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  dramatically  reduced.  In  time,  as  field 
grade  officers  become  more  well  rounded,  these 
types  of  personnel  savings  could  occur  in  active  unit 
organizational  sttuctures  as  well.  For  example,  the 
typical  light  infantry  brigade  commander  has  one 
engineer  liaison  officer,  one  chemical  officer  and  no 
MP  representative  on  his  staff.  Within  10  years  of 
having  the  warfighting  center  system  in  place,  both 
officers  could  be  replaced  by  one  with  expertise  in 
engineering,  chemical  and  MP  operations.  Head¬ 
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quarters  staff  cuts  also  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
civilian  personnel.  Freed— up  labor  dollars  could  buy 
back  additional  force  structure,  operating  tempo  or 
force  modernization. 

As  the  Army  justifies  why  one  base  versus  another 
is  closed,  the  warfighting  center  presents  a  substan¬ 
tive,  persuasive  and  nonprejudiced  logic  in  support 
of  certain  facilities  being  closed.  Though  other  war¬ 
fighting  centers,  such  as  special  operations  forces, 
aviation,  soldier  services  and  intelligence,  commu¬ 
nications  and  computers,  do  not  have  corresponding 
theater  operating  systems,  these  centers  have  training 
requirements  and  missions  very  similar  to  those  of 
other  services.  This  lays  the  foundation  for  either 
turning  these  branches  “purple,”  or  at  least  effecting 
consolidations  at  the  multiservice  level. 

Warfighting  Centers  Proposal 

The  US  Army  warfighting  centers  proposal  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  A  warfighting 
center  is  the  schoolhouse  and  principal  location  for 
leader  development  and  the  integration  of  the  train¬ 
ing,  doctrine  and  combat  development  for  those 
branches  that  best  assimilate  under  a  common  war¬ 
fighting  BOS  or  functional  area. 

There  are  many  challenges  and  potential  dilem¬ 
mas  in  any  consolidation  process.  Some  posts  are 
not  readily  closed  due  to  exorbitant  environmental 
decontamination  and  detoxification  costs.  Sensitivi¬ 
ties  to  the  impact  on  the  local  civilian  population  are 
often  exceptionally  compelling  for  keeping  a  post 
open.  For  example.  Fort  Knox  is  one  of  the  laigest 
employers  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Also,  diverse 
and  sometimes  persuasive  arguments  might  lure 
decision  makers  into  less-than-visionary  decisions. 
For  example,  the  MP  School  and  Center  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Alabama,  could  logicaUy  realign  at  a 
number  of  other  posts.  The  secondary  MP  warfight¬ 
ing  role  is  as  infantrymen — ^so  why  not  move  the 
school  and  center  to  Fort  Benning,  which  is  also  the 
cheapest  and  shortest  move?  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
MP  School  and  Center  was  located  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia — ^so  why  not  move  it  back  there?  The  MPs 
are  closely  affiliated  with  traffic  management  and 
rear  area  control — ^so  why  not  put  the  school  and 
center  with  the  logistics  community? 

On  the  battlefield  theme,  however,  MPs  align 
most  closely  with  mobility,  countermobility  and  ter¬ 
rain  management.  Additionally,  this  mobility,  coun¬ 
termobility  and  survivability  theme  fits  even  better 
with  the  other  branch  at  Fort  McClellan — the  Chem¬ 
ical  Corps.  This  article  emphasizes  the  best  fit  with 
respect  to  BOS  functions.  Despite  other  attractive 
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quick  fixes,  this  was  the  basis  for  forming  the  war¬ 
fighting  center  for  maneuver  support. 

Maneuver.  The  maneuver  warfighting  center  (1) 
should  be  located  at  Fort  Benning.  The  center’s  prin¬ 
cipal  mission  would  be  for  combat,  training  and  doc¬ 
trine  development  for  all  infantry  missions,  covering 
the  full  spectrum  of  conflict,  including  low  intensity, 
operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  and  major  re¬ 
gional  conflicts  involving  heavy  and  light  maneuver 
forces.  Branches  and  functions  associated  with  this 
center  include  infantry,  armor  and  ground  cavalry. 
This  maneuver  center  is  also  the  Army’s  center  for 
developing  command  and  control  doctrine. 

Logistics.  The  logistics  warfighting  center  (2) 
could  be  located  at  Fort  Lee  (or  arguably  Fort  Eus- 
tis),  Virginia,  with  the  mission  for  battlefield  logistic 
support.  This  center  also  would  include  the  Trans¬ 
portation,  Medical  Service,  Quartermaster  and  Ord¬ 
nance  corps.  Due  to  Fort  Lee’s  limited  size,  the  Avi¬ 
ation  Logistics  School  and  the  Ordnance  School  and 
Center  should  be  located  elsewhere.  The  latter 
should  probably  be  consolidated  at  Fort  Knox  as  a 
backfill  for  the  great  maintenance  facilities  vacated 
by  the  armor  branch’s  move  to  Benning.  The  Avi¬ 
ation  Logistics  School  should  stay  at  Fort  Rucker, 
because  it  will  become  an  integral  part  of  joint  heli¬ 
copter  training.  Serving  somewhat  as  a  testimony  to 
the  warfighting  center  concept’s  potential  for  success 
in  terms  of  leader  development,  the  Army  already 


The  warfighting 

center  concept  is  particularly  important 
as  it  puts  the  Army’s  operating  systems 
more  in  line  with  the  major  functional  area 
categories  listed  in  the  UniversalJoint 
Task  List. . . .  [and]  the  centers  match 
virtually  all  the  theater  operating  systems 
and  the  Army’s  BOS  categories. 

fills  brigade  command  positions  for  division  and 
corps  support  commands  with  the  best-qualified 
logisticians  and  designates  the  best-qualified  logisti¬ 
cians  for  command  of  many  division  forward  sup¬ 
port  battalions.  In  preparation  for  these  duties,  the 
Combined  Arms  Support  Command  at  Fort  Lee  has 
created  a  Combined  Logistics  Officer  Advanced 
Course  that  brings  together  junior  captains  from  logis¬ 
tics  branches  to  widen  their  professional  perspectives. 

Aviation.  While  I  was  initially  inclined  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  branch  (3)  and  return  its  components  of 
transportation,  scout  reconnaissance  and  observation 
and  combat  attack  back  to  their  respective  branches, 
aviation’s  importance  as  an  operating  system  (though 
not  a  BOS  element,  per  se)  has  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  as  it  assumes  joint  responsibilities.  Attack 
aviation  and  observation  reconnaissance  should 
integrate  closely  with  the  fire  support  BOS,  where 
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There  appears  to 

be  a  synergy  between  the  branch  that 
has  the  computers  (signal)  and  the 
branch  which  makes  the  most  demand 
on  those  computers  (intelligence).  This 
warfighting  center  would  be  a  strategic 
intelligence  community  and  communica¬ 
tion  composite  and  include  the  evolving 
specialty  of  computers  and  computer 
architecture.  These  forces  would  form  the 
basis  for  any  future  information  process¬ 
ing  and  management  function. 

they  can  be  properly  developed  to  support  the  fires 
plan  for  maneuver. 

Fire  support  to  maneuver.  The  fire  support  war¬ 
fighting  center  (4)  should  be  located  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  with  the  artillery  as  the  lead  agency.  This 
warfighting  center  would  train  soldiers  in  conven¬ 
tional  artillery  methods  and  multiservice  fire  support 
responsibilities.  This  encompasses  managing  aerial 
platform  fires,  including  airplanes  and  attack  heli¬ 
copters.  In  addition  to  its  fire  support  mission,  this 
center  should  assume  responsibility  for  tactical  intel¬ 
ligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  low-altitude  air 
defense,  aerial  reconnaissance,  aerial  observer  and 
target  acquisition.  This  would  require  taking  person¬ 
nel  and  missions  from  the  military  intelligence,  air 
defense  artillery  and  cavalry  (armor)  branches. 

Space.  A  potential  future  warfighting  center  (5) 
for  space  should  be  located  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  This  center  could  accommodate  all  the 
ground  forces’  variety  of  interests  in  information, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  weather,  topography, 
communications,  intelligence  and  space.  The  propo¬ 
nent  for  the  new  space  branch  would  be  air  defense 
artillery.  Elements  from  the  military  intelligence 
community,  engineers,  chemical  and  signal  branches 
would  also  have  vested  interest  in  this  center. 

Intelligence,  communications  and  computers. 
This  warfighting  center  (6)  would  meld  the  branches 
most  involved  in  battlefield  architecture  and  process¬ 
ing  strategic-level  information  with  strategic  and 
operational  communications.  This  center  should  be 
located  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  As  the  Army  and 
its  sister  services  move  toward  more  advanced  com¬ 
puter  systems,  the  transmission,  storage  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  information  will  create  information 
management  problems  beyond  the  current  system’s 
capability.  There  appears  to  be  a  synergy  between 
the  branch  that  has  the  computers  (signal)  and  the 


branch  which  makes  the  most  demand  on  those  com¬ 
puters  (intelligence).  This  warfighting  center  would 
be  a  strategic  intelligence  community  and  commu¬ 
nication  composite  and  include  the  evolving  specialty 
of  computers  and  computer  architecture.  These  forces 
would  form  the  basis  for  any  future  information  proc¬ 
essing  and  management  function.  This  center  also  has 
significant  multiservice  potential  and  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  site  for  foreign  language  training. 

Maneuver  support  The  maneuver  support  war¬ 
fighting  center  (7)  merges  the  branches  that  deal  in  the 
mobility,  countermobility  and  survivability  of  battle¬ 
field  forces.  This  includes  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Chemical  Corps  and  Military  Police  Corps.  TTiis  cen¬ 
ter  should  be  located  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  The  lead 
branch  at  the  center  should  be  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  center  might  also  serve  as,  in  the  Joint  Staff 
Manual,  Version  2.1,  Universal  Joint  Task  List 
(UJTL)  vernacular,  the  “protection”  center,  in  which 
case  one  could  argue  that  elements  of  the  air  defense 
artillery  should  join  this  team. 

Soldier  support  The  soldier  support  center  (8)  is 
the  nerve  center  for  those  branches  in  the  soldier  ser¬ 
vices  business.  Collocated  with  the  principal  US 
Army  basic  training  site.  Fort  Jackson,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  those  branches,  which  include  the  Adjutant 
General,  Finance  and  Chaplain’s  corps  (the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  Corps  remains  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia)  that  serve  the  soldiers’  personal  needs,  send 
representatives  to  meet  these  soldiers  when  they 
arrive  for  training. 

SOF.  The  combat,  training  and  doctrinal  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  special  operations  forces  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  US  Army  Special  Operations  Command 
and,  for  all  practicd  purposes,  is  already  formed  into 
a  unique  w^ghting  center  (9)  located  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
possibihties  for  this  center.  First,  this  warfighting 
center  could  most  easily  become  a  totally  joint  activ¬ 
ity.  Second,  with  its  civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations  branches,  it  is  the  logical  center,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict 
(Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia),  that  could  best 
develop  doctrine  for  many  global  initiatives,  includ¬ 
ing  nation  assistance  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

Additional  Ramifications 

The  warfighting  center  concept  has  potential  for 
making  significant  improvements  in  leader  develop¬ 
ment  and  doctrine,  training  and  combat  develop¬ 
ment.  While  this  concept  could  be  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  force  structure  improvement  the  Army  can 
make  in  the  next  20  years,  it  has  a  number  of  pitfalls. 
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T he  fire  support  warfighting  center  should 

be  located  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  with  the  artillery  as  the  lead  agency.  This  warfighting 
center  would  train  soldiers  in  conventional  artillery  methods  and  multiservice  fire  support 
responsibilities.  This  encompasses  managing  aerial  platform  fires,  including  airplanes 
and  attack  helicopters.  In  addition  to  its  fire  support  mission,  this  center  should  assume 
responsibility  for  tactical  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  low-altitude  air 
defense,  aerial  reconnaissance,  aerial  observer  and  target  acquisition. 


A  fire  support  warfighting  center,  with 
artillery  as  the  lead  agency,  would 
assume  air  defense  training  mis¬ 
sions  for  weapon  platforms 
such  as  this  HAWK  missile 
battery,  among  others. 


The  first  pitfall  is  that  each  warfighting  center 
must  continue  to  fully  emphasize  the  company-level 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  development  by  pri¬ 
mary  branch.  As  officers  become  more  well  rounded, 
noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs)  must  assume  an 
even  greater  role  in  technical  specialties.  The  com¬ 
pany  grade  period  of  an  officer’s  career  will  only  be 
successful  and  fulfilling  when  the  officer  masters  the 
same  tasks  as  the  soldiers  he  or  she  supervises  and 
leads  by  example.  Our  training  and  leader  develop¬ 
ment  system  must  ensure  this  is  possible. 

A  second  concern  relates  to  the  officer  corps’  tech¬ 
nical  and  tactical  proficiency  at  the  major  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  levels.  These  ranks  hold  critical  role 
model,  supervisory  and  command  positions  within 
the  battalion  structure.  These  officers  also  serve  as 
key  trainers  for  company-level  officers.  If  the  Army 
moves  to  more  composite  battalion  stmctures,  such 
as  the  forward  support  battalion  concept,  there  is  the 
risk  that  the  battalion  commander  and  other  field 
grade  officers  on  the  staff  will  not  be  skilled  trainers 
for  some  of  the  branches  represented  in  their  battal¬ 
ion.  For  example,  a  logistics  battalion  commander 
with  a  specialty  in  ordnance  may  be  the  professional 


mentor  for  a  junior  officer  in  the  medical  specialist 
field.  So  long  as  the  field  grade  officer  understands 
these  potential  shortcomings  and  warfighting  centers 
provide  educational  jump-start  programs  to  over¬ 
come  these  inherent  weaknesses,  the  system  will 
work.  The  Army’s  strong  NCO  corps  will  also  play 
a  key  role.  By  providing  an  opportunity  to  refresh 
knowledge,  as  well  as  introduce  new  concepts  to 
officers  who  transition  from  company  to  field  grade 
rank,  the  system  will  produce  competent  officers  and 
improve  BOS  synchronization. 

Third,  the  soldier  support  warfighting  center  is  a 
tempting  target  of  opportunity  for  wholesale  civil- 
ianization,  which  is  not  a  good  idea.  Such  a  move 
would  offer  little  in  net  force  structure  savings,  and 
the  branches  involved  in  this  center  contribute  much 
to  the  combat  force  readiness.  These  branches 
played  critical  roles  in  all  our  recent  combat  and 
OOTW  missions.  Some,  such  as  the  MP  and  Chap¬ 
lain’s  corps  during  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama, 
were  noted  in  after-action  reviews  for  their  excellent 
service  and  importance. 

Last,  the  Aimy  must  overcome  strong  resistance 
to  implement  this  concept.  Clearly,  some  startup 
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The  combat,  training  and  doctrinal 

development  of  all  special  operations  forces  is  the  responsibility  of  US  Army  Special 
Operations  Command  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  already  formed  into  a  unique 
warfighting  center  located  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. .  . .  First,  this  warfighting 
center  could  most  easily  become  a  totally  joint  activity.  Second,  with  its  civil  affairs  and 
psychological  operations  branches,  it  is  the  logical  center . . .  [to]  best  develop  doctrine 
for  many  global  initiatives,  including  nation  assistance  and  peacekeeping  operations. 


costs  would  be  high,  but  long-term  savings  will 
amortize  the  expense.  Branch  loyalties  and  identities 
run  deep.  Asking  the  armor  branch  to  fall  in  on  Fort 
Benning  requires  a  huge  leap  of  faith  in  simulations 
and  training  rounds,  if  nothing  else.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  easy  formula  or  methodology  to  over¬ 
come  the  passion  of  a  soldier  for  his  branch. 

However,  there  are  some  additional  benefits  to 
the  warfighting  center  system.  It  provides  justifica¬ 
tion  for  additional  base  closings  (and,  therefore, 
overhead  reduction  to  buy  back  military  man¬ 
power);  it  places  the  Army  branches  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  UJTL  functional  areas;  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  framework  to  study  additional 


force  structure  alternatives. 

The  current  system  for  BRAG  uses  a  variety  of 
algorithms  to  address  hundreds  of  variables,  includ¬ 
ing  amortization  losses,  the  ability  of  surrounding 
areas  to  absorb  civilian  job  losses  and  routine  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  costs  for  the  installation.  Since  all 
these  formulas  involve  algorithms,  by  weighing  the 
factors  differently,  one  can  get  the  answer  one  desires. 
While  all  the  aforementioned  suggestions  are  valid 
considerations,  none  seems  to  offer  an  overall  Army 
master  plan.  The  warfighting  center  concept  does. 
With  the  proposal  as  written,  and  considering  poten¬ 
tial  base  closures  as  a  result  of  the  warfighting  center 
groupings.  Fort  Eustis  (or  Fort  Lee),  Fort  McClellan, 
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Fort  Rucker,  Fort  Bliss  and  Fort  Gordon  could  also 
close.  (Each  of  these  closures,  by  the  way,  is  in  a 
state  where  another  Army  post  has  a  significant  mis¬ 
sion  and  population.)  By  allowing  communities 
long  lead  times  prior  to  post  closings,  they  can  better 
influence  their  own  destinies. 

Additionally,  the  warfighting  center  concept  is 
particularly  important  as  it  puts  the  Army’s  operating 
systems  more  in  line  with  the  major  functional  area 
categories  listed  in  the  UJTL.  As  the  figure  indi¬ 
cates,  the  centers  match  virtually  all  the  theater  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  the  Army’s  BOS  categories.  The 
warfighting  center  system  also  provides  signal, 
space,  air  defense  and  intelligence  officers  with 
duties  similar  to  those  in  other  services,  affording 
them  the  opportunity  to  interface  with  other  services 
sooner,  and  more  opportunely,  than  other  branches. 

Finally,  there  are  other  potential  force  structure 
spin-offs.  As  force  developers  investigate  alterna¬ 
tives  to  force  structure  at  the  division  level— such  as 
mixing  light  and  heavy  units — there  is  great  potential 
for  the  warfighting  center  system  to  drive  other  force 
stmcture  improvements.  An  example  might  be  the 
formation  of  a  division  composite  engineer  battalion 
with  cheniicM  and  miUtaiy  police  assets— or  maybe, 
at  the  “eaches”  level,  having  the  ground/vehicular- 
mounted  laser  locator  designator  and  Avenger  opera¬ 
tors  manning  the  same  observation  post. 

Other  opportunities  exist  to  reduce  TDA  that  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  For  example,  the 
Amy’s  chief  of  staff  inight  consolidate  the  Army 
War  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  thereby  accom¬ 
plishing  a  number  of  goals: 

•  Use  the  space  created  by  the  significant  man¬ 
power  reduction  in  the  integrating  center  there  now 
to  make  better  use  of  the  250  exceptionally  talented 
doctrine  writers  and  potential  Combined  Ams  Ser¬ 
vices  Staff  School  mentors. 

•  Leave  a  portion  (about  one-third)  of  that  war 
college  class  at  Leavenworth  an  additional  year  to 


[Field  grade] 

officers  also  serve  as  key  trainers 
for  company-level  officers.  If  the  Army 
moves  to  more  composite  battalion 
structures,  such  as  the  forward  support 
battalion  concept,  there  is  the  risk  that 
the  battalion  commander  and  other  field 
grade  officers  on  the  staff  will  not  be 
skilled  trainers  for  some  of  the  branches 
represented  in  their  battalion. 

The  Army’s  strong 
NCO  corps  will  also  play  a  key  role. 

By  providing  an  opportunity  to  refresh 
knowledge,  as  well  as  introduce  new 
concepts  to  officers  who  transition  from 
company  to  field  grade  rank,  the  system 
will  produce  competent  officers  and 
improve  BOS  synchronization. 

serve  as  faculty  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

•  Facilitate  the  closing  of  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania  (wargaming  center  and  great  library 
facilities  notwithstanding). 

In  the  end,  the  warfighting  center  concept  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  viable  means  of  shaping  the  future  force.  It 
offers  many  benefits,  ranging  from  improved  leader, 
combat,  doctrine  and  training  development  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  systems  in  a  joint 
environment.  Equally  important,  the  concept  has 
potential  to  provide  significant  reductions  in  the 
TDA,  thereby  freeing  up  more  manpower  for  war¬ 
fighting.  As  dollars  and  budget  increasingly  drive 
end  strength,  an  efficient  TDA  and  a  robust  CS  and 
CSS  stmcture  are  key  to  maximizing  the  Army’s 
readiness.  MR 
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THE  DECISIVE  Point 


Major  Kevin  J.  Dougherty,  US  Army 


S  ARMY  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Opera¬ 
tions,  defines  the  decisive  point  as  “a  jwint,  usu¬ 
ally  geographical  in  nature,  that,  when  retained,  pro¬ 
vides  a  commander  with  a  marked  advantage  over  his 
opponent.’’^  Because  FM  100-5  is  the  Army’s  key¬ 
stone  manual,  it  is  now  necessary  to  review  the 
pre-1993  interpretations  of  the  decisive  point  offered 
by  the  FM  7  series  of  manuals.  This  article  will 
develop  a  decisive  point  interpretation  which  will  pre¬ 
serve,  and  hopefully  enhance,  the  main  function  of  the 
decisive  point  at  the  tactical  level — f  o  serve  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  course  of  action  (COA)  development.^ 

An  analysis  of  FM  7-10,  The  Infantry  Rifle  Com¬ 
pany,  and  FM  7-20,  The  Infantry  Battalion,  indicates 
these  tactical  manuals  have  gone  far  beyond  FM 
100-5’s  definition  and  have  tied  the  decisive  point  to 
both  the  main  effort  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
unit’s  purpose.  FM  7—20  states  that  “Success  by  the 
main  effort  at  the  decisive  point  should  result  in  the 
success  of  the  commander’s  mission.”^  The  manual 
uses  the  word  “result”  rather  than  “lead  to.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary,  the  word 
result  means  “to  end  in  a  particular  way.”^  This 
finality  is  inconsistent  with  the  current  Operations 
definition,  which  requires  only  a  “marked  advan¬ 
tage”  rather  than  a  final  solution. 

Tie  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course  (lOAC) 
has  a  colloquial  description  of  the  decisive  point  as 
being  where  the  commander  “begins  winning  and 
his  enemy  begins  losing.”  The  roots  of  this  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  traced  to  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  who  wrote 
tiiat  “No  engagement  is  decided  in  a  single  moment, 
although  in  each  there  are  crucial  moments  which  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  outcome.  Losing  an 
engagement  is,  therefore,  like  the  gradual  sinking  of 
a  scale.”5  Thus,  according  to  lOAC  instruction  notes 
and  lesson  outlines,  decisive  point  action  “should 
create  the  conditions  necessary  to  lead  to  mission 
success.” 


It  would  be  ideal  if 

the  enemy  cooperated  with  us  and  left 
a  potential  decisive  point  in  a  weakened 
state.  The  emphasis,  however,  should 
be  on  gaining  a  relative  combat  power 
advantage  as  a  result  of  our  COA  devel¬ 
opment  instead  of  attacking  a  weak,  but 
perhaps  unimportant  point. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  understanding,  the  10 AC 
faculty  reconsidered  the  FM  7-20  requirement  that 
the  decisive  point  is  not  where  we  begin  to  win,  but 
where  we  actually  do  win.  Thus,  if  our  mission  is  to 
seize  Bush  Hill,  the  FM  7-20  decisive  point  can  be 
nothing  less  than  Bush  Hill.  We  may  be^  winning 
when  we  destroy  the  tanks  on  the  objective,  but  we 
cannot  honestly  say  this  action,  in  and  of  itself,  will 
“result  in  the  success  of  the  commander’s  mission.” 
Thus,  FM  7-20  goes  beyond  the  FM  100-5  concept 
of  gaining  a  “marked  advantage”  at  the  decisive  point. 

FM  7-20  restricts  the  apphcation  of  the  decisive 
point  concept  by  requiring  that  it  be  the  main  effort 
which  accomplishes  the  desired  action  at  the  decisive 
point.^  This  restriction  specifically  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  a  supporting  effort  accomplishing  this 
action.  FM  7-10  is  less  definitive,  stating  only  that 
the  commander  must  “determine  the  results  that 
must  be  achieved  at  decisive  points  to  accomplish 
the  mission.”^  FM  7-10  does  not  specifically  state 
who  must  achieve  these  results,  so  it  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  a  supporting  effort. 

Again,  FM  7-20’s  restriction  on  the  decisive  point 
limits  planners  in  a  way  FM  100-5  does  not.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  a  COA  which  weights  the  main  effort  by  having 
a  supporting  effort  conduct  the  action  at  the  decisive 
point  and  thus  create  conditions  allowing  the  main 
effort  to  accomplish  the  mission-essential  task. 
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A  Tactical  Example 

In  the  following  scenario,  a  platoon  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  raid  of  an  enemy  “retrans”  site.  The  mission- 
essential  task  is  to  destroy  the  retransmission  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  the  operation  is  a  raid,  there  is  no  re¬ 
quirement  to  seize  or  secure  terrain.  The  objective  is 
out  of  range  of  all  available  indirect  fire.  TTie  site  is 
lightly  defended  by  an  infantry  squad  in  hasty  posi¬ 
tions  surrounded  by  a  two-strand  concertina  wire 
fence.  There  is  only  one  dismounted  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  it  is  covered  by  a  machinegun  position. 
The  retrans  equipment  is  in  the  perimeter’s  center. 

Because  there  is  only  one  feasible  dismounted 
avenue  of  approach,  the  platoon  must  assault  within 
the  machinegun’s  sector  of  fire.  The  only  available 
breach  site  is  adjacent  to  the  machinegun  position. 
If  the  decisive  point  is  where  we  gain  a  “marked 
advantage”  or  where  we  start  winning,  then  one  po¬ 
tential  decisive  point  for  one  COA  would  be  destroy¬ 
ing  the  machinegun  position,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
enemy’s  defense.  Once  we  get  past  the  gun,  it  is  a 
cakewalk  to  the  retrans  equipment. 

The  platoon  leader  task  organizes  his  platoon  into 
assault,  support  and  breach  elements.  The  assault 
element’s  task  is  to  destroy  the  retrans  equipment. 
The  platoon  leader  gives  die  element  a  rifle  squad 
minus  squad  automatic  weapons  (SAWs)  and 
attaches  two  sappers  with  demolitions  to  it.  Because 
the  assault  element  will  accomplish  the  platoon’s 
mission-essential  task,  it  is  the  main  effort.  The  sup¬ 
port  element  will  establish  some  blocking  positions 
to  isolate  the  objective  area.  The  breach  element, 
with  all  the  platoon’s  automatic  weapons  and  an 
engineer  squad  attached,  will  create  the  breach. 
Because  the  breach  site  will  be  adjacent  to  the  enemy 
machine  gun  position,  it  will  be  the  close  assault 
force  of  the  breach  element  that  destroys  the  ma¬ 
chinegun — what  the  platoon  leader  determined  to  be 
the  decisive  point. 

As  an  observer/controller  at  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  small 
group  instmctor  at  lOAC  for  almost  two,  I  would 
give  the  platoon  leader  a  “go”  on  this  COA.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  FM  7-20  will  not.  First  of  aU,  his  decisive 
point  only  lets  him  begin  to  win  instead  of  resulting 
in  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  secondly,  he  has  a 
supporting  effort,  rather  than  the  main  effort,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  decisive  point  action.  As  this  scenario 
goes,  FM  7-20  says  the  platoon  leader  blew  it. 

The  FM  100-5  example.  FM  100-5  gives  the 
three  bridgeheads  in  Operation  Market  Garden  as  its 
only  decisive  point  example.  The  Allied  airborne 
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Clausewitz  [wrote] 

“No  engagement  is  decided  in  a  single 
moment,  although  in  each  there  are 
crucial  moments  which  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  outcome.  Losing  an 
engagement  is,  therefore,  like  the 
gradual  sinking  of  a  scale.” 

Fm  7-20  restricts 
the  application  of  the  decisive  point 
concept  by  requiring  that  it  be  the  main 
effort  that  accomplishes  the  desired 
action  at  the  decisive  point. 

This  restriction  specifically  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  a  supporting  effort 
accomplishing  this  action. 

divisions,  the  units  which  were  to  accomplish  decisive 
point  actions,  were  supporting  efforts.  Their  success 
would  ensure  the  main  effort’s  maintenance  of 
momentum  and  initiative  by  the  British  XXX  Corps 
as  it  pressed  on  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Thus,  in  the  Army’s 
keystone  manual,  the  example  used  to  illustrate  the 
decisive  point  has  the  action  done  by  a  supporting 
effort  and  a  situation  in  which  success  at  the  decisive 
point  does  not  in  and  of  itself  result  in  the  success  of 
the  mission.  That  platoon  leader  at  the  retrans  site  is 
starting  to  look  a  little  bit  more  squared  away  after  all. 

A  Dese/t  Storm  example.  FM  100-5  states  that  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  the  center  of  gravity  was  the 
Iraqi  Republican  Guards.  Further,  it  states  that  “deci¬ 
sive  points  are  not  centers  of  gravity.”*  Thus,  with¬ 
out  telling  us  what  the  decisive  point  was,  FM  100-5 
mles  out  the  Republican  Guards.  FM  100-5  does  tell 
us  that  the  main  effort  for  the  US  Central  Command 
was  the  US  VII  Corps.  General  H.  Norman  Schwarz¬ 
kopf’s  instructions  to  VII  Corps  were  to  “destroy  the 
Republican  Guards.”^  Therefore,  it  seems  we  have 
another  example  of  the  decisive  point  action  being 
accomplished  by  a  force  other  than  the  main  effort. 

If  the  decisive  point  in  Desert  Storm  was  not  the 
Republican  Guards,  then  what  was  it?  I  surmise  that 
the  decisive  point  was  the  destruction  of  the  Iraqi 
aerial  recotmaissance  capability.  This  allowed  the 
undetected  repositioning  of  coalition  forces  to  the 
west  of  Kuwait  so  they  would  not  have  to  go  toe-to- 
toe  with  the  strongest  Iraqi  defenses.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  units  crossing  the  line  of  departure  (LD)  still 
had  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  them,  but  imagine  how 
much  more  they  would  have  had  if  all  forces  had 
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Fm  100-5  gives  the 
three  bridgeheads  in  Operation  Market 
Garden  as  its  only  decisive  point  example. 
The  Allied  airborne  divisions,  the  units 
which  were  to  accomplish  decisive  point 
actions,  were  supporting  efforts.  Their 
success  would  ensure  the  main  effort’s 
maintenance  of  momentum  and  initiative 
by  the  British  XXX  Corps  as  it  pressed  on 
to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Thus ...  the  example 
used  to  illustrate  the  decisive  point  as 
the  action  done  by  a  supporting  effort  and 
a  situation  in  which  success  at  the  deci¬ 
sive  point  does  not  in  and  of  itself  result 
in  the  success  of  the  mission. 


been  doing  a  frontal  attack.  From  the  time  coalition 
forces  crossed  the  LD,  they  were  winning  and  the 
Iraqis  were  losing.  Repositioning  to  the  west  without 
detection  was  a  critical  factor. 

Defining  Critical  Events 

There  are  some  who,  regardless  of  the  FM  100-5 
example,  argue  that  instances  such  as  these  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  “critical  events.”  FM  7-20  addresses 
critical  events  without  defining  the  term,  but  it  does 
remark  that  a  wargamer  could  make  each  essential 
task  a  critical  event  and  gives  passage  of  lines,  breach 
of  an  obstacle,  seizure  of  the  objective  and  use  of  the 
reserve  as  examples  of  critical  events.  If  we  accept 
that  the  decisive  point  may  be  an  event — ^which  is 
easy  because  FM  100-5  states  that  the  decisive  point 
“usually,  not  always,”  will  be  geographical  in 
nature — ^then  perhaps  one  man’s  critical  event  can  be 
another’s  decisive  point.  In  fact,  FM  7-20’s  example 
of  “seizure  of  the  objective”  sounds  pretty  decisive  to 
me.  Unless  you  consider  consolidation  and  reorga¬ 
nization,  there  is  not  a  lot  going  on  after  you  seize  the 
objective.  This  would  “result  in  success  of  the  com¬ 
mander’s  mission,”  which  is  how  FM  7-20  describes 
action  at  the  decisive  point. 

I  would  also  argue  that  a  relationship  can  exist 
between  a  critical  event  and  the  decisive  point  as  it 
does  between  key  terrain  and  decisive  terrain; 
Decisive  terrain  is  also  key  terrain;  it  is  just  “so  key” 
that  its  control  becomes  “necessary  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  mission.”^®  It  makes  sense  then  that  a 
decisive  point  can  be  a  critical  event  which  is  “so 
critical”  that  it  is  where  one  begins  winning  and  the 
enemy  begins  losing. 


Defining  an  Enemy  Weakness 

A  final  element  in  the  FM  7  series  manuals  that 
requires  some  clarification  is  the  attachment  of  the 
decisive  point  to  a  position  of  enemy  weakness.  In 
determining  the  decisive  point,  FM  7-20  advises  that 
the  commander  identify  the  point  where  an  enemy 
weakness  is  or  will  be  positioned  at  a  time  when  the 
battahon  can  generate  overwhelming  combat  power 
against  it. 

We  must  take  pains  to  emphasize  the  word 
“ideally”  in  these  passages.  Unfortunately,  if  a  point 
is  important  enough  to  be  the  decisive  point,  and  we 
give  the  enemy  any  credit  at  all,  the  point  will  not  be 
weak.  British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill’s 
“soft  underbelly”  World  War  II  strategy  targeted  an 
Axis  weakness,  but  decisive  results  were  not 
achieved  until  the  Allies  launched  a  cross  channel 
invasion  into  the  enemy’s  strength.  Likewise,  when 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  told  General  George 
Meade,  “Wherever  Lee  goes,  there  you  will  go  also,” 
he  was  not  targeting  a  Confederate  weakness.  More 
recently,  for  those  who  disagree  with  this  analysis 
and  think  the  decisive  point  in  Desert  Storm  was  the 
Republican  Guards,  consider  whether  they  were 
actually  an  enemy  weakness.  Again,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  success  in  the  retrans  site  example  was 
gained  by  focusing  overwhelming  combat  power  on 
die  strongest  part  of  the  enemy’s  defenses. 

In  these  situations,  we  creat^  an  enemy  weakness 
by  gaining  a  relative  combat  power  advantage,  but 
this  is  vastly  different  from  selecting  an  enemy 
weakness  as  our  decisive  point  during  the  CO  A 
development  process.  Again,  it  would  be  ideal  if  the 
enemy  cooperated  with  us  and  left  a  potential  deci¬ 
sive  point  in  a  weakened  state.  The  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  on  gaining  a  relative  combat  power 
advantage  as  a  result  of  our  COA  development  in¬ 
stead  of  attacking  a  weak,  but  perhaps  unimportant 
point.  As  long  as  the  FM  7  series  manuals  say 
“ideally,”  there  is  no  conflict  with  FM  100-5. 

FM  100-5  has  generated  several  changes  in  the  FM 
7  series  manuals.  The  tenets  of  Army  operations,  die 
characteristics  of  the  offense  and  defense,  and  the 
forms  of  the  tactical  offense,  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  concepts  which  have  superced^  information  in  die 
FM  7  series. 

FM  100-5  is  intended  to  “. . .  allow  the  practition¬ 
ers  of  Army  operations  a  wider  range  of  options.”*^ 
The  FM  7  series  manuals  continue  to  be  veiy  restric¬ 
tive  in  their  interpretation  of  the  decisive  point.  They 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  decisive  point  action 
being  accomplished  by  forces  other  than  the  main 
effort  and  result  in  something  less  than  overall  mis- 
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A  relationship  can  exist  between  a 

critical  event  and  the  decisive  point  as  it  does  between  key  terrain  and  decisive 
terrain.  Decisive  terrain  is  also  key  terrain;  it  is  just  “so  key**  that  its  control  becomes 
“necessary  for  accomplishment  of  the  mission.”  It  makes  sense  then  that  a 
decisive  point  can  be  a  critical  event  which  is  “so  critical”  that  it  is  where  one  begins 

winning  and  the  enemy  begins  losing. 


sion  accomplishment.  Doctrinally  speaking,  we 
should  not  limit  ourselves  and  should  use  the  histori¬ 
cal  examples  in  FM  100-5  as  a  license  to  expand  the 
FM  7  series  interpretation  of  the  decisive  point. 

In  light  of  FM  100-5,  this  discussion  of  the  deci¬ 
sive  point  at  the  tactical  level  takes  advantage  of 
opportunities  presented  in  both  the  FM  7  series  and 


FM  100-5.  It  preserves  the  FM  7  series  tactical  util¬ 
ity  of  the  decisive  point  as  being  the  starting  point  for 
COA  development,  yet  it  uses  the  latitude  afforded 
by  FM  100-5  to  remove  the  old  restrictions  on  COA 
development.  Thus,  I  recommend  the  next  editions 
of  FM  7-10  and  7-20  include  the  expanded  decisive 
point  interpretation  made  possible  by  FM  100-5.  MR 
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Warfare 

IN  FM  lOD-S 


Kerry  A.  Blount  and  Lauren  D.  Kohn 


The  army  process  for  developing  in¬ 
formation  operations  doctrine  and  concepts  is 
gaining  momentum.  TTie  goal  is  to  meld  battle  com¬ 
mand,  intelligence  support  and  command  and  control 
warfare  (C^W)  to  achieve  and  information  supe¬ 
riority  wherever  Army  forces  are  committed.  The 
doctrinal  context  for  C^W  established  in  US  Army 
Field  Manual  (FM)  100-6,  Information  Operations, 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  further  development 
of  C^W  as  an  information  age  Army  strategy.  At  a 
minimum,  this  impact  will  be  felt  in  planning,  intelli¬ 
gence  support,  force  and  systems  development, 
training  and  modeling,  as  well  as  in  the  general  con¬ 
cepts  of  how  the  US  Army  executes  operations  in 
both  war  and  operations  other  than  war.  Clearly, 
information  operations,  with  C^W  as  the  warfighting 
component,  will  be  major  factors  in  the  continuing 
revolution  in  military  affairs  well  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  as  new  doctrine  is  developed  to  support  future 
roles  and  missions. 

Despite  the  work  that  has  been  done,  there  are  still 
many  issues  that  will  require  resolution  during  the 
critical  period  following  publication  of  the  Army’s 
new  information  operations  doctrine.  This  article 
will  highlight  some  important  C^W  issues  and 
implications  that  must  be  resolved. 

Refining  and  Implementing  C^W  Concepts 

FM  100-6  emphasizes  the  point  that  C^W  is  a 
strategy,  not  a  complex  of  sensors  and  weapon  sys¬ 
tems.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
think  of  C^  simply  as  a  new  term  that  allows  us  to 
talk  about  the  discrete  disciplines  of  operations  secu¬ 
rity  (OPSEC),  psychological  operations  (PSYOP), 
military  deception,  electronic  warfare  (EW)  and 
physicd  destruction  in  combination.  In  fact,  these 
five  disciplines  do  not  encompass  aU  functions, 

nor  ate  all  the  capabilities  represented  in  these  disci¬ 
plines  directly  involved  in  C^W  strategies.  For 
example,  not  all  elements  of  EW  are  directly 
involved  with  C^.  EW  provides  self-protection  by 


If  a  counter-C^ 

strategy  is  to  be  effective,  intelligence 
support  must  perform  all  of  its  former 
tasks  and  take  on  the  additional  burden 
of  identifying  the  internal  functions  of 
adversary  C^. . . .  The  bottom  line  is  the 
same  as  with  other  aspects  of  warfare: 
The  ability  to  conceive  new  forms  of 
military  operations  is  unhampered  by 
intelligence  requirements,  but  the  ability 
to  plan  and  execute  such  new  concepts 
is  always  affected. 

disabling  the  homing  and  guidance  systems  of  many 
sophisticated  weapons — a  counterweapons  function, 
not  counter-C^.  Although  sensors  and  facilities 
are  important  targets,  physical  destruction  is  most 
often  applied  against  opposing  troops  and  weapons. 
PSYOP  measures  are  applied  best  against  large  audi¬ 
ences  and  only  in  certain  cases  to  influence  a  specific 
military  leader.  Thus,  combining  all  the  activities  of 
these  disciplines  under  the  mbric  of  C^W  loses  sight 
of  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  strategy  in  the  first 
place — ^achieving  an  exploitable  level  of  superior¬ 
ity.  It  is  solely  by  their  contribution  to  this  goal  that 
“components”  of  are  identified. 

If  the  integrating  strategy  of  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  must  plan  and  implement  it,  its 
fundamental  objectives  must  be  kept  in  focus.  The 
essence  of  C^W  is  clearly  expressed  in  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Memorandum  of  Pohcy  30, 
Command  and  Control  Warfare:  “C^W  provides  the 
commander  with  the  means  to  achieve  agility  by 
focusing  attacks  on  the  adversary’s  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  and  control  his  forces  while  simultaneously 
protecting  fnendly  C^.  If  adversary  forces  cannot  act 
or  react  in  a  cohesive  manner,  fnendly  forces  gain  a 
comparable  measure  of  agility. . . .  Agility  is  not  con- 
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The  35th  Infantry  Division  battle  staff. 
through  an  orders  drilfduring  a  WARFIGiS 
exercise  at  the  Leader  Development  Cenl^| 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  | ^ 


It  is  critical  that  effective  C^W  training  be 

developed  for  the  commanders  and  staff  officers  who  must  direct,  plan  and  control  the 
variety  of  activities  required  to  attain  C^W  objectives. . . .  Current  and  projected  training 
systems  in  all  spheres  of  military  activity  must  take  the  new  and  environment 
into  account.  Models,  simulations  and  distributed  interactive  networks — and  the 
computer-generated  forces  and  functions  played  within  them — ^will  be  called  on  to 

provide  a  realistic  training  environment  in  which  to  practice  and  hone  these  skills. 


cemed  with  speed  itself,  but  with  timeliness:  think¬ 
ing,  planning,  communicating  and  acting  faster  than 
the  enemy  can  effectively  react.”  In  effect,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  adopting  C^W  is  that,  as  an  element  of  mili¬ 
tary  art,  it  secures  the  advantages  of  superiority. 

superiority  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  technolog¬ 
ical  superiority.  Technology  provides  only  the  capa¬ 
bility  for  gaining  battlefield  advantages;  it  is  the  art 
of  war  that  exploits  these  capabilities  to  provide  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  least  time  and  with  minimal  loss  of  life 
and  expenditure  of  resources.  Just  as  is  not 
merely  communications,  computers  and  data,  C^W 
is  not  just  jammers,  zappers,  decoys  and  an  arsenal  of 
brilliant  munitions.  Assuming  technology  to  be  the 
start  point  of  C^W  is  equivalent  to  defining  the 
essence  of  maneuver  as  trucks,  hehcopters,  tanks  and 
infantry  fighting  vehicles.  Maneuver  combines 
these  elements  to  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
accomplish  a  mission;  C^W  performs  precisely  the 
same  Action  in  the  information  warfare  arena. 

C^W’s  focus  is  command  and  control — ^the  func¬ 
tions  military  commanders  and  staffs  perform  in  orga¬ 


nizing  and  conducting  operations.  C^W’s  primary 
targets  are  adversary  decision  makers  and  the  in¬ 
formation  processes  that  support  them.  Sensors,  com¬ 
munications,  computers  and  command  posts  are  the 
physical  objects  that  are  attacked  or  manipulated  to 
“reach  out  and  touch”  these  primary  targets.  This 
concept  holds  tme  both  for  those  whose  role  is  to 
attack  an  adversary's  and  for  those  who  seek  to 
protect  friendly  capabilities.  Those  who  decide 
what  means  will  be  provided  for  and  those  who 
decide  how  to  employ  those  means  in  operations  must 
not  lose  sight  of  C^’s  primary  goal  and  objectives. 

C^W  Planning 

C^W  planning  begins  with  these  same  ideas — 
determining  not  how  to  attack  and  protect  specific 
equipment  and  systems,  but  how  to  diminish  the 
adversary’s  capabilities  and  preserve  those  of 
friendly  commanders.  As  commanders  prepare  their 
troops  to  fight  opposing  forces,  they  first  determine 
how  to  outfight  the  adversary  commander  and  then 
how  to  defeat  the  opposing  forces  that  serve  the 
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C2W  provides  the 
commander  with  the  means  to  achieve 
agility  by  focusing  attacks  on  the  adver¬ 
sary’s  ability  to  command  and  control  his 
forces  while  simultaneously  protecting 
friendly  C^.  If  adversary  forces  cannot  act 
or  react  in  a  cohesive  manner,  friendly 
forces  gain  a  comparable  measure  of 
agility. . . .  Agility  is  not  concerned  with 
speed  itself,  but  with  timeliness:  thinking, 
planning,  communicating  and  acting  faster 
than  the  enemy  can  effectively  react. 

—Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Memorandum 
of  Policy  30,  Command  and  Control  Warfare 

adversary’s  most  critical  needs.  The  tenets  of  war 
embody  this  approach,  and  the  same  rationale  should 
be  appUed  to  C^W  planning. 

A  C^W  planning  process  that  begins  with  targets 
to  be  attacked  and  those  to  be  protected  is  tantamount 
to  one  that  starts  planning  maneuver  with  tairks,  fires 
with  targets,  intelligence  with  sensors,  air  defense 
with  radar  returns  and  logistics  with  supply  short¬ 
ages.  All  good  military  planning  begins  with  the 
answer  to  the  question  “What  effect  must  be 
achieved  operationally?”  The  smart  commander 
then  proceeds  to  develop  a  concept  and  marshal  the 
resources  to  achieve  the  explicit  and  implied  tasks 
associated  with  the  concept. 

The  C^W  staff  integrates  the  various  C^W  disci¬ 
plines  to  achieve  this  desired  effect,  but  the  com¬ 
mander  determines  the  C^W  role  in  the  overall  con¬ 
cept  of  operations.  To  assist  the  commander  in 
establishing  a  reasonable  objective,  the  staff  must  first 
advise  him  of  the  available  resources’  capabilities, 
which  requires  an  assessment  of  the  possible  effects 
that  can  te  achieved  against  a  particular  adversary. 
This  analysis  must  be  supported  by  thorough  intelli¬ 
gence  preparation  of  the  information  battlefield. 

Intelligence  Support  to  C^W 

The  necessity  for  new  forms  of  and  priorities  for 
intelligence  support  is  probably  the  most  clearly 
understood  implication  of  adopting  a  C^W  strategy, 
but  that  does  not  mean  the  path  to  its  resolution  will 
be  short  or  smooth.  The  problem  of  collecting  and 
processing  the  information  needed  to  protect  against 
adversary  counter-C^  capabilities  has  grown  with 
the  proliferation  of  potential  adversaries  in  the  after¬ 
math  of  the  Cold  War.  At  the  same  time,  the  wide 
availability  of  commercial,  off-the-shelf  informa¬ 
tion  technologies  has  expanded  and  complicated  the 
problem  of  information  support  to  counter-C^ 


efforts.  Further,  it  remains  true  that  information  re¬ 
quired  for  protection  against  military  deception  and 
PSYOP  is  difFrcult  to  collect  and  suffers  from  rela¬ 
tively  low  priority  in  US  collection  strategy. 

If  a  counter-C^  strategy  is  to  be  effective,  intelli¬ 
gence  support  must  perform  all  of  its  former  tasks 
and  take  on  the  additional  burden  of  identifying  the 
internal  functions  of  adversary  C^.  Advanced  sensor 
technology  and  space-based  systems  can  provide 
accurate  data  on  the  locations  and  equipment  operat¬ 
ing  parameters,  but  they  do  not  reveal  how  informa¬ 
tion  is  processed  and  used  by  decision  makers. 
Knowledge  of  an  adversary’s  infrastructure  pro¬ 
vides  targets  but  cannot  yield  predictions  on  how  the 
primary  counter-C^  targets — adversary  command¬ 
ers  and  staffs — ^are  influenced  or  otherwise  directly 
affected  by  our  counter-C^  actions.  This  does  not 
prevent  attaining  such  objectives  as  decapitation, 
but  it  does  limit  the  array  of  possibilities  needed  in 
operations  other  than  war  or  in  wartime  situations 
where  political  considerations  override  pure  milit^ 
targeting  logic.  The  bottom  line  is  the  same  as  with 
other  aspects  of  warfare:  The  ability  to  conceive  new 
forms  of  military  operations  is  unhampered  by  intel¬ 
ligence  requirements,  but  the  ability  to  plan  and 
execute  such  new  concepts  is  always  affected. 

C^W  Training 

Soldiers  who  perform  the  individual  tasks  that 
contribute  to  the  C^W  effort  must  be  trained  in  their 
individual  disciplines.  Operators  and  soldiers  must 
learn  new  skills  in  adjusting  to  alternative  battlefield 
environments  to  make  them  fully  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  new  tasks  that  arise  as  new  C^W  meth¬ 
ods  and  systems  are  perfected.  But  this  training  pro¬ 
vides  only  the  individual  threads  for  the  fabric  that  is 
ultimately  woven  within  the  headquarters  where 
C^W  is  organized  and  controlled.  Thus,  it  is  critical 
that  effective  C^W  training  be  developed  for  the 
commanders  and  staff  officers  who  must  direct,  plan 
and  control  the  variety  of  activities  required  to  attain 
C^W  objectives. 

Current  and  projected  training  systems  in  all 
spheres  of  military  activity  must  take  the  new  and 
C^W  environment  into  account.  Models,  simula¬ 
tions  and  distributed  interactive  networks — ^and  the 
computer-generated  forces  and  functions  played 
within  them — ^will  be  called  on  to  provide  a  realistic 
training  environment  in  which  to  practice  and  hone 
these  skills,  particularly  those  of  commanders  and 
their  staffs.  This  poses  a  particularly  difficult  chal¬ 
lenge  for  both  software  develo^rs  and  trainers,  who 
must  replicate  an  integrated  C^W  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution  capability  for  all  levels  of  friendly  and  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  in  a  wide  variety  of  training  environments. 
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BATTLERELD  DYNAMICS 


Modeling  and  Decision  Aids 

The  modeling  issues  associated  with  C^W  training 
are  diiFicult,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  facing  the 
modeling  community.  To  a  certain  degree,  training 
simulations  will  continue  to  use  human  operators  to 
perform  some  of  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  C^W 
play.  Conversely,  models  used  to  support  analysis  of 
future  systems  requirements,  force  structure  and 
operational  doctrine  should  operate  in  less  than  real 
time  and  without  extensive  reliance  on  human  inter¬ 
vention.  To  date,  models  can  accurately  simulate  the 
system-on-system  effects  of  EW  and  physical 
destmction,  but  the  ability  to  depict  the  effects  of 
information  engagements  on  commanders  and  opera¬ 
tional  outcomes  is  much  less  developed.  Indeed,  this 
relatively  new  modeling  area  has  not  yet  reached  any 
significant  degree  of  maturity. 

The  problem  is  exacerbate  by  myriad  missions, 
potential  threats  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
future  Army  must  prepare  to  operate.  The  solution 
must  account  for  effective  ways  of  modeling  ad¬ 
versary  processes,  including  both  the  functional 
aspects  of  infrastructure  and  the  cognitive  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  human  decision  makers  in  the  system. 
Without  this  capability,  C^W  model  functionality 
will  continue  to  be  limited  to  communications 
interdiction  activities  or  intelligence  collection 
degradation. 

development 

is  how  to  obtain  the  greatest  combat  power  at  least 
cost.  Threat-based  systems  developrnent  is  no  longer 
considered  an  adequate  approach,  and  the  alternative 
of  determining  capabilities-based  requirements  begs 
the  question  of  how  to  establish  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  systems  supporting  C^W  objectives.  This  is  a 
much  more  complex  task  than  assessing  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  systems  that  directly  affect  sensors, 
communications  and  other  end  items.  Counter-C^ 
and  protection  systems  must  compete  against  C^; 


Systems  Development 

The  principal  issue  in  C^W  systems 


Although  sensors 
and  facilities  are  important  targets, 
physical  destruction  is  most  often  applied 
against  opposing  troops  and  weapons. 

PSYOP  measures  are  applied  best 
against  large  audiences  and  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  to  influence  a  specific  military 
leader.  Thus,  combining  all  the  activities  of 
these  disciplines  under  the  rubric  of  C^W 
loses  sight  of  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
C^W  strategy  in  the  first  place — achieving 
an  exploitable  level  of  superiority. 

intelligence;  and  reconnaissance,  surveillance  and 
target  acquisition  systems  to  determine  the  mix  that 
provides  the  greatest  overall  information  operations 
benefit  for  limited  budget  dollars  available. 

Competition  with  other  militaiy  programs  is  also 
a  crucii  issue.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  determine 
how  warfare’s  changing  nature  will  affect  Army 
modernization  objectives  and  priorities.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  now  appears  to  be  moving  toward  the  informa¬ 
tion  sphere,  but  how  much  this  swing  should  benefit 
C^W  versus  and  intelligence  systems  is  still  an 
important  issue  to  be  resolved.  Analytic  methods  to 
address  these  questions  cannot  rest  on  modeling 
alone;  they  require  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  what  missions  the  Army  must  prepare  for  and  how 
it  will  operate  15  to  20  years  in  tihe  future. 

The  telief  that  today’s  Army  is  entering  the  in¬ 
formation  age  has  implications  far  beyond  sensor, 
communication,  computer  and  software  procure¬ 
ments.  Correctly  assessed,  those  implications  are 
likely  to — and  should — reshape  the  basic  tenets  of 
Army  operations.  The  nation^  requirement  to  pm- 
dently  and  properly  develop  the  Army’s  future  capa¬ 
bilities  demands  that  a  systematic  identification  proc¬ 
ess  for  dealing  with  these  challenges  begin  now.  MR 
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For  Americans  Army  to  emerge  fully  prepared  to  meet  21st-century  challenges, 
leaders  must  be  sl^d  in  military  operations  and  battle  command.  As  our 
author  suggests,  the  Army  must  r^ically  change  the  way  it  develops  leaders  by 
cultivating  necessary  battle  command  qualities  today.  To  develop  these  qualities 
in  future  leaders,  he  offers  several  suggestions  for  implementing  a  more  dynamic 
leader  development  model  and  redirecting  the  way  we  teach  officers. 


PUBLICATION  OF  US  Army  Field  Manual 
100-5,  Operations,  in  1993  created  a  lively 
assessment  forum  and  debate  concerning  the  Army’s 
future  direction.  This  new  operations  doctrine 
assesses  the  post-Cold  War  and  posX-Desert  Storm 
environment  and  offers  sound  principles  for  transi¬ 
tioning  to  the  21st  century.  The  manual  set  the  stage 
for  Battle  Lab,  Louisiana  Maneuvers  Task  Force  and 
Digitization  Task  Force  activities.  If  information  age 
warfare  presents  a  revolutionary  change,  as  futurists 
like  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  propose,  then  we  must 
quickly  accept  the  key  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
^apt  to  this  dangerous  new  world  order.  America’s 
Army  is  in  a  fundamental  assessment  and  evolution 
period,  sparked  by  the  operations  manual’s  new  ideas. 

One  such  response  is  the  battle  command  concept. 
Battle  command  is  “the  art  of  battle  decision  making, 
leading  and  motivating  soldiers  and  their  orga¬ 
nizations  into  action  to  accomplish  missions.” 

This  enlarged  notion  of  command  matches  the 
Army’s  ever-expanding  require¬ 
ments.  Battle  command  includes 


many  subelements  requiring  a  special  kind  of  leader. 
The  battle  commander’s  two  most  significant  activi¬ 
ties  are  leading  and  deciding.  He  must  possess 
vision — ^the  ability  to  clearly  see  the  end  state  of  a 
proposed  operation — and  derive  a  concept  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  unifies  all  his  unit’s  actions.^  Battle  com¬ 
mand  employs  specific  information  requirements 
tailored  to  the  commander’s  needs  through  such 
tools  as  the  commander’s  critical  information 
requirements  and  priority  intelligence  requirements. 

The  battle  commander  develops  his  vision  and 
concept  of  the  operation  despite  information  short¬ 
falls.  Intuition,  a  key  component  of  battle  command, 
compensates  for  missing  information  and  allows  the 
battle  commander  to  assess  the  situation  and  formu¬ 
late  his  concept  and  intent.  The  commander  moves 
to  the  decisive  point  at  the  decisive  time;  he 
influences  the  action  at  this  decisive  point  by 
face-to-face  leadership  and  force  of  will.  He 
must  possess  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  seven 
combat  fanctions  so  these  functions 
may  be  synchronized  to  mass 
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effects  rather  than  forces.  The  commander  uses  real¬ 
time  information  on  a  fluid  battlefield  where  deci¬ 
sions  have  immediate  effect.  The  commander  him¬ 
self  becomes  a  key  combat  multipher.  Clearly,  much 
depends  on  his  ability  to  accomplish  several 
demanding  requirements.^ 

This  expansive  battle  command  idea,  with  all  its 
significance  for  successful  21st-century  operations, 
describes  a  commander  with  several  key  traits. 
These  traits  vary  with  the  particular  battle  command 
description,  but  they  include:  adaptation,  flexibility, 
judgment,  agility,  initiative,  versatility,  creativity, 
integration,  vision,  empathy,  intuition  and  will. 

Not  many  mihtary  leaders  possess  these  qualities 
inherently;  they  must  be  developed  by  training,  self- 
study  and  experience.  These  qualities  describe  a  per¬ 
son  who  can  interpret  a  situation,  formulate  solutions 
where  none  are  readily  apparent  and  adapt  to  a 
changing  environment.  They  describe  a  person  with 
great,  but  flexible,  intellectual  capacity.  Taken  col¬ 
lectively,  these  qualities  paint  a  picture  of  a  uniquely 
qualified  leader  with  special  abilities. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  wrote  in  On  War,  “What  we 
must  do  is  survey  all  those  gifts  of  mind  and  tem¬ 
perament  that  in  combination  bear  on  military  activ¬ 
ity.  These,  taken  together,  constitute  the  essence  of 
rnilitary  genius.” 

Within  this  context,  how  do  we  develop  battle 
commanders?  The  world  situation,  the  battle  com¬ 
mand  concept  and  information  age  warfare  are  so 
revolutionary  that  they  demand  radical  changes  in 
the  way  we  develop  Army  leaders.  Futurist  Joel 
Barker  stated  that  there  is  a  “paradigm  effect” — ^we 
fail  to  see  possible  solutions  to  new  problems 
because  we  are  blinded  by  the  old  paradigm.^ 

Developing  Leaders  for  Battle  Command 

It  is  time  to  look  for  a  new  leader  development 
paradigm  in  response  to  battle  command  and  FM 
100-5.  The  new  paradigm  will  be  described  using 
the  current  leader  development  structure.  Though 
the  structure  for  leader  development  analysis  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  the  thrust  of  the  paradigm  changes 
dramatically.  Within  this  constmct,  the  capstone  of 
leader  development  rests  on  three  pillars:  institu¬ 
tional  training  and  education,  operational  assign¬ 
ments  and  self-development.^  The  current  leader 
development  program,  particularly  the  institutional 
training  and  education  pillar,  emphasizes  imparting 
knowledge  and  mastering  specific  subjects  and 
ideas.  The  leader  development  paradigm  Aat  corre¬ 
sponds  with  battle  command  should  emphasize  the 
development  of  particular  qualities  in  leaders.  We 


must  teach  21st-century  leaders  how  to  demonstrate 
the  qualities  of  battle  command  and  then,  rather  than 
teaching  them  particular  facts,  give  them  practice  in 
using  those  traits.  The  emphasis  must  on  how 


Intuitiofiy  a  key  component  of 
battle  command^  compensates  for  missing 
information  and  allows  the  battle  commander 
to  assess  the  situation  and  formulate  his 
concept  and  intent ...  It  is  best  developed 
through  experience  in  similar  circumstances, 
so  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
information  pattern. 


leaders  handle  information,  rather  than  text  book 
solutions.  We  must  develop  fast-4hinking,  innova¬ 
tive  and  creative  leaders,  who  possess  the  battle  com¬ 
mand  characteristics  mentioned  earlier.  Our  empha¬ 
sis  must  switch  from  “what  to  know”  to  “who  to  be.” 
We  must  emphasize  a  particular  state  of  mind,  rather 
than  a  set  of  stock,  situationaUy  correct  answers.  The 
future  battlefield  depends  on  process,  not  predeter¬ 
mination. 

How  do  you  develop  leaders  to  possess  certain 
qualities  rather  than  specific  knowledge?  Since  lead¬ 
ers  are  made,  not  bom,  the  high-order  skills  required 
for  battle  command  must  be  intentionally  cultivated. 
They  wiU  not  develop  by  chance,  nor  can  they  be 
fuUy  developed  only  in  operational  assignments — 
the  best  way  to  learn  is  by  doing.  Practicing  under 
simulated  battle  command  conditions  is  the  key  to 
obtaining  necessary  experience.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  battle  command  in  special  courses  designated 
only  for  commanders.  Battle  command  attributes 
must  become  characteristic  of  the  entire  officer 
corps,  because  all  must  demonstrate  the  same  capac¬ 
ities  on  commanders’  staffs.  The  consequences  of 
information  war,  digitization  and  battle  command 
have  revolutionary  implications  that  require  leader 
development  redirection.  Some  suggestions  for  this 
redirection  follow. 

FM  100-5  states  that  “no  peacetime  duty  is  more 
important  for  leaders  than  studying  their  profession, 
understanding  the  human  dimension  of  leadership, 
becoming  tactically  and  technically  proficient  and 
preparing  for  war.” 

Self-development  The  self-development  cul¬ 
ture  within  the  Army  needs  to  be  strengthened  in 
execution.  The  focus  here  remains  on  gaining  vicari¬ 
ous  knowledge  through  battle  command  environ¬ 
ment  self-study.  Much  emphasis  needs  to  remain  on 
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FM 100-5  states  that  “no  peacetime  duty  is  more  important  for  leaders  than 
studying  their  profession,  understanding  the  human  dimension  of  leadership,  becoming 
tactically  and  technically  proficient  and  preparing  for  war.” 

The  Army  should. . .  stretch  an  officer’s  intellectual  abilities  toward  creativity, 
intuition  and  vision.  We  must  use  the  schoolhouse  to  train  leaders  to  deal  with  ambiguous 
conations  requiring  improvisation.  Institutional  education  should  focus  on  qualities  of  high- 
order  thinking  that  demonstrate  synthesis  and  integration,  innovation,  intuition 
and  wiU,  information  management  and  world  vision. 
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history  but  with  more  attention  on  battle  command 
decisions.  Officers  should  study  the  innovative 
choices  made  by  victorious  commanders  who  made 
intuitive  estimates  in  fluid,  uncertain  environments 
or  who  fought  successfully  using  new  technologies. 
Examples  include  Adna  Chaffee  between  the  world 
wars  and  General  Erwin  Rommel  in  North  Africa. 
Military  history,  particularly  the  experience  of  com¬ 
mand  through  the  eyes  of  others,  is  one  of  the  few 
ways  to  develop  intuition  for  battle  so  essential  in 
battle  command.  History  is  vicarious  experience.  In 
this  continuing  self-study,  books  such  as  Killer 
Angels  or  The  Limits  of  Glory  keep  the  focus  on 
battle  leadership’s  human  element. 

We  need  increased  emphasis  on  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  and  its  impacts.  Digitization,  as  the  mechanism 
for  battle  command,  depends  inherently  on  techno¬ 
logical  improvements.  Changing  technology  will 
impact  warfare  with  increasing  speed  and  frequency. 
To  keep  doctrine  current,  officers  must  maintain 
awareness  of  new  technological  developments  that 
have  miUtary  applications. 

Whether  we  study  military  history  or  technology, 
there  is  always  room  for  more  carefully  directed 
self-development.  This  leader  development  pillar 
should  remain  each  individual’s  responsibility,  but 
it  needs  more  direction  from  those  in  charge  of 
leader  development.  Some  directed  reading  lists 
and  measured  gates  might  provide  needed  vitality 
to  the  self-development  programs  of  leaders  who 
need  more  encouragement  or  guidance.^  Only  self¬ 
development  can  allow  leaders  to  keep  up  with 
changes  that  occur  when  they  are  away  from  opera¬ 
tional  assignments  and  during  intervals  between  in¬ 
stitutional  development. 

Institutional  training  and  education.  The  Army 
should  eliminate  classroom  routine  that  teaches 
subjects  irrelevant  to  developing  battle  command 
qudities  and  which  do  not  stretch  an  officer’s  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities  toward  creativity,  intuition  and 
vision.  We  must  use  the  schoolhouse  to  train  leaders 
to  deal  with  ambiguous  conditions  requiring  improv¬ 
isation.  Institutional  education  should  focus  on 
qualities  of  high-order  thinking  that  demonstrate 
synthesis  and  integration,  innovation,  intuition  and 
will,  information  management  and  world  vision.  In 
this  regard,  there  is  great  merit  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  education:  art,  language  and  culture.  Yet 
classroom  modeling,  simulations  and  technology 
will  be  key  techniques  in  developing  leaders  for  the 
21st  century. 

Army  schools  have  successfully  maintained  readi¬ 
ness  for  war  during  times  of  extended  peace.  Exam¬ 


ples  are  the  US  Army  War  College  and  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  before  World  Wars  I  and  11 
or  service  schools,  such  as  the  Infantry  School,  in  the 
1930s.  General  George  C.  Marshall’s  tenure  as  the 
Infantry  School  commandant  is  an  example  of  the 


The  capstone  of  leader  development 
rests  on  three  pillars:  institutional  training  and 
education^  operational  assignments  and  self- 
development  The  current  leader  development 
program,  particularly  the  institutional  training 
and  education  pillar,  emphasizes  importing 
knowledge  and  mastering  specific  subjects  and 
ideas.  ...We  must  teach  21st-century  leaders 
how  to  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  battle 
command  and  then,  rather  than  teaching 
them  particular  facts,  give  them  practice  in 
using  those  traits.  The  emphasis  must  be  on 
how  leaders  handle  information,  rather 
than  text  book  solutions. 


radical  change  we  need  today.^  Marshall’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  victory  in  World  War  n  during  this  brief 
period  of  peacetime  leadership  are  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  What  made  the  Infantry  School  experience 
memorable  for  a  generation  of  officers  was  Mar¬ 
shall’s  breaking  the  mold  of  cut-and-dried  military 
education  and  forging  a  new  community  of  profes¬ 
sional  thought.  He  forced  officers  to  develop  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  to  tactical  problems,  deal  with 
uncertainty  and  think  on  their  feet.  Marshall  dis¬ 
dained  school  solutions  and  focused  instead  on  lead¬ 
ership  qualities.  With  scarce  resources,  he  required 
leaders  to  develop  simple  answers  to  problems  full  of 
uncertainty.  We  are  faced  with  a  similar  need  for 
innovative  institutional  leadership  today. 

Suggestions  for  Institutional  Education 

According  to  EM  100-5,  “In  modem  battle,  the 
magnitude  of  available  information  challenges  lead¬ 
ers  at  all  levels.”  Our  institutional  education  must 
foster  disciplined  thought  and  intellectual  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Battle  commanders  must  synthesize  the 
flood  of  information  provided  by  digital  commu¬ 
nications.  They  must  think  quickly  in  three  physical 
dimensions  and  ahead  in  time.  They  must  formulate 
concepts  clear  enough  for  execution  in  fast-moving 
situations.  Specific  classes  that  might  foster  im¬ 
proved  thinking  skills  are  logic,  problem-solving 
techniques,  decision  making  and  time  management. 
Training  new  generations  of  leaders  to  “think”  will 
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undoubtedly  be  a  challenge  but  can  be  accomplished 
through  careful  selection  of  mental  exercises  that  tax 
a  battle  commander’s  ability. 

Institutional  education  should  foster  willingness  to 
innovate,  embrace  change,  be  creative,  improvise 
and  cope  with  uncertainty.  We  must  adapt  to  rapid 


Simulations  allow  the  leader  to  practice 
reacting  to  a  multiple  set  of  circumstances, 
including  those  requiring  improvisation  and 
uncertainty.  Tactical  simulations  require 
thinking  on  your  feet  and  can  be  tailored  to 
illustrate  certain  key  principles,  such  as 
planning  in  depth. . . .  With  its  capabilities 
for  virtual  reality,  digitally  linked,  interactive 
simulation  hol^  great  promise  for  allowing 
institutional  instruction  to  train  future 
battle  commanders. 


changes  in  the  world  situation  and  in  technology. 
Army  school  scenarios  must  be  based  on  uncertain 
situations,  avoid  “school  solutions”  and  require  sto- 
dents  to  deal  with  circumstances  where  there  is  in¬ 
adequate  or  misleading  information  or  limited 
resources.  Willingness  to  risk  and  make  mistakes  in 
these  uncertain  situations  must  be  rewarded.  We 
must  develop  battle  commanders’  capacity  to  ac¬ 
commodate  new  ideas,  models  and  solutions  and 
encourage  them  to  deal  with  uncertainty  and  change 
by  taking  calculated  risks  and  being  innovative. 

We  must  create  a  world  vision  that  goes  beyond 
reading  the  morning  paper  and  discussing  it  in 
class.  Understanding  the  regional  nature  of  threats, 
rapid  change  in  economic  and  military  power 
worldwide  and  new  power  bases  must  be  a  target  of 
Army  institutional  learning.  Every  professional 
leader  must  become  a  foreign  area  specialist  in  his 
own  right,  and  we  need  increased  emphasis  on  for¬ 
eign  language  capability.  Additionally,  Army 
schools  should  include  training  in  the  capabilities 
and  stmcture  of  other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
State  Department,  and  non-govemmental  orga¬ 
nizations,  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  since 
these  organizations  will  become  operational  part¬ 
ners  in  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW).  We 
must  also  better  understand  how  to  intelligently 
employ  media  as  a  combat  multiplier,  a  task  suffi¬ 
ciently  complex  as  to  require  more  training  than  an 
obligatory  lecture.  In  this  way.  Army  leaders  will 
expand  their  understanding  of  the  global  informa¬ 
tion  environment. 


Battle  commanders  must  be  computer  hterate  and 
versatile  in  information  management  systems.  Com¬ 
puter  literacy  has  been  emphasized  within  the 
schoolhouse  already,  but  it  cannot  be  an  individual 
option.  All  officers  should  remain  current  with  the 
rapidly  changing  capabilities  of  computers,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  to  know  how  to  operate  particular  hardware 
or  software,  but  to  comprehend  what  new  systems 
bring  to  the  digital  battlefield.  Battle  command 
demands  leaders  trained  in  organizing  and  synthesiz¬ 
ing  information  and  who  know  how  to  sort  informa¬ 
tion  files  and  use  them  to  rapidly  assimilate  the  rele¬ 
vant  common  picture  presented  by  digital  systems. 
The  capability  to  use  information  technology  should 
be  continuously  taught  in  Army  classrooms. 

The  classroom  should  be  where  we  leam  to  use  the 
systems  and  devices  we  must  operate  in  information 
warfare.  Use  of  laptop  computers,  battlefield  input 
devices,  digital  information  nets  and  programmed 
and  distributed  interactive  simulations  should  begin 
in  the  classroom.  Third  wave  warfare  makes  in¬ 
formation  management  systems  training  arguably 
more  important  than  advanced  radio  communica¬ 
tions  training.  Information  warfare  has  become  so 
significant  that  it  might  someday  rank  as  a  battle¬ 
field  operating  system  (BOS)  in  its  own  right.  The 
classroom  should  eventually  become  fully  com¬ 
puterized  and  interactive  in  anticipation  of  this 
change. 

Essential  battle  commander  requisites  are  intuition 
and  will.  Intuition  is  “the  abihty  to  demonstrate 
immediate  cognition  without  evident  rational 
thought  and  inference.”^  It  is  best  developed  through 
experience  in  similar  circumstances,  so  the  mind 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  information  pattern.  For 
commanders,  this  means  battlefield  experience,  but 
real  battle  experience  is  infrequent  and  short  in  dura¬ 
tion.  Military  history’s  contributions  to  battle  intu¬ 
ition  have  already  been  discussed.  Besides,  repeti¬ 
tive  tactical  concept  formulation,  with  the  abihty  to 
review  results,  should  assist  fledgling  commanders 
in  developing  intuition. 

The  best  way  to  offer  multiple  opportunities  to 
leam  battle  command  quahties — to  take  risks  and 
fail — is  through  battle  simulations  or  “device-based 
training.’’^  This  idea  is  not  new,  but  more  fully  incor¬ 
porating  simulations  into  the  Army  classroom  is. 
Simulations  allow  the  leader  to  practice  reacting  to  a 
multiple  set  of  circumstances,  including  those 
requiring  improvisation  and  uncertainty.  Tactical 
simulations  require  thinking  on  your  feet  and  can  be 
tailored  to  illustrate  certain  key  principles  such  as 
planning  in  depth.  Interactive  simulations  portray  a 
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live,  thinking  enemy  and  create  a  demanding  envi¬ 
ronment.  Simulations  can  also  be  used  to  practice 
OOTW.  Most  of  the  emphasis  on  using  simulations 
such  as  the  unit  conduct  of  fire  trainer  (UCOFT)  or 
simulation  network  (SIMNET)  is  in  unit  training. 
The  use  of  computer  simulations  for  the  Tactical 
Commander’s  Development  Course  is  the  right  idea, 
but  needs  to  be  expanded  to  other  classrooms. 

Distributed  interactive  simulations  hold  great 
promise  for  teaching  operating  systems  integration. 
Various  branch  schools  can  be  digitally  linked  to  one 
common  tactical  scenario  to  demonstrate  BOS  capa¬ 
bilities,  changing  circumstances,  fast  pace  and 
resource  shortages.  With  its  capabilities  for  virtual 
reality,  digitally  linked,  interactive  simulation  holds 
great  promise  for  allowing  institutional  instruction  to 
train  future  battle  commanders. 

Much  of  what  we  are  already  doing  in  operational 
assignments  appears  to  set  the  stage  for  better  battle 
command  quality  development.  Operational  assign¬ 
ments’  main  advantages  are  the  experience  leaders 
gain  which  later  becomes  the  basis  for  intuition.  The 
problem  is  the  limited  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
participate.  The  same  operational  requirements  that 
prevent  repetitive  troop  assignments  prevent  a 
majority  of  leaders  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of 
battle  command  development.  Nevertheless,  the  use 
of  simulations  in  units,  computer-driven  scenarios 
for  command  post  exercises  and  the  experience  of 


leaders  at  the  combat  training  centers  wiU  do  much  to 
strengthen  battle  command  qualities.  Nothing  com¬ 
pares  to  actual  field  experience.  The  challenge  is  to 


Much  emphasis  needs  to  remain 
on  history  but  with  more  attention  on  battle 
command  decisions. . . .  Military  history^ 
particularly  the  experience  of  command 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  is  one  of  the  few 
ways  to  develop  intuition  for  battle  so 
essential  in  battle  command.  History  is 
vicarious  experience. 


make  the  most  of  opportunities  when  they  arise  and 
to  go  further  to  foster  true  integration  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  branches  and  services. 

In  facing  tomorrow’s  challenges,  FM  100-5 
emphasizes  leadership  as  the  most  essential  element 
of  combat  power.  It  also  presents  a  new  battlefield 
leadership  concept:  battle  command.  To  fiilly  imple¬ 
ment  battle  command,  the  Army  must  radically 
change  the  way  it  develops  leaders  so  that  we  culti¬ 
vate  the  necessary  battle  command  qualities,  rather 
than  a  store  of  particular  facts.  To  educate  battle 
command  qualities,  we  must  implement  a  more 
dynamic  model  for  leader  development  and  redirect 
the  way  we  teach  officers.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  us  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  US  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1993),  Glossary  1 .  Battle  command  is  the  art  of  battle  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  leading  and  motivating  soldiers  and  their  organizations  into  action  to  accomplish  mis¬ 
sions.  It  includes  \risualizing  current  state  and  future  state,  then  formulating  concepts  of 
operations  to  get  from  one  to  the  other  at  least  cost.  It  also  includes  assigning  missions, 
prioritizing  and  allocating  resources,  selecting  the  critical  time  and  place  to  act  and  know¬ 
ing  how  and  when  to  make  adjustments  during  the  fight. 

2.  All  generic  references  to  the  masculine  gender  in  the  context  of  this  paper  will  be 
taken  to  refer  to  frie  feminine  gender  as  well. 

3.  This  summary  was  taken  from  the  Battle  Command  Concept  (draftj.  Battle  Com¬ 
mand  Handbook  (working  draft)  and  several  briefing  packets,  including  significant  brief¬ 
ings  by  the  Battle  Command  Battle  Lab  and  LTG  John  E.  Miller,  commander,  Combined 
Arms  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

4.  Joel  Barker’s  film  “Discovering  the  Future”  was  shown  in  the  Command  and 


General  Staff  Officer’s  Course  elective  A3 12,  Application  of  Future  WarTighting 
Technologies. 

5.  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA  Pam)  600-32,  Leader  Development  fortiie 
Total  Army:  The  Enduring  Legacy  (Washington,  DC:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army.  31  May  1991). 

6.  The  military  qualification  standards  in  DA  Pam  600-^32  provide  the  kind  of  structure 
needed  to  guide  the  officer  corps,  and  the  Army  produces  an  annual  contemporary  mili¬ 
tary  reading  list  under  the  auspices  of  Army  Regulation  28-86,  but  these  programs  do 
not  receive  the  emphasis  or  enforcement  needed  to  make  them  viable. 

7.  Forrest  Pogue,  Geo/pe  C.  Marshall,  Education  of  a  General,  1880-1939  (New 
York:  Viking  Press,  1963),  247-69. 

8.  Battle  Command  Concept  (draft),  8. 

9.  LTC  Thomas  Mastagib  and  LTC  Thomas  R.  Rozman,  “Expanding  Training  Hori¬ 
zons,”  ARMY  (February  1994),  38-42,  describes  the  range  of  potential  simulations. 
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Development 

and 

Why  It  Remains  Important 


Major  Donald  H.  Horner  Jr.,  US  Army 

As  America’s  Army  addresses  future  challenges,  itmustdevebp  leaders  who  can 
understand  and  exploit  doctrine’s  full  potential  To  achieve  Hus  end,  die  author 
contends  that  leader  development  must  incorporate  formal  and  informal  tram- 
iftg;  progressive  and  sequential  duty  assignments^  and  assessment,  counseling, 
coaching  and  feedback.  In  short,  leader  development  must  be  a  continuous,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  sequential  process  that  teaches  leaders  die  requisite  skills,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  behavior  characteristics  to  execute  Force  XXI  operations. 


Ask  100  PEOPLE  what  leader  development 
I  means  and  you  will  get  100  different  re¬ 
sponses.  This  obfuscation  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  basic  notion  of  leader¬ 
ship  itself.  Often  studied,  practiced  by  many,  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  characterize  as  “one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
served  and  least  understood  phenomena  on  earth.”^ 
Despite  bewilderment  with  this  topic,  people  tend 
to  have  highly  personalized  conceptions  of  leader¬ 
ship,  because  most  gainfully  employed  Americans 
are  somehow  engaged  in  leading  or  being  led. 
Indeed,  one  is  hard-pressed  to  describe  an  organiza¬ 
tional  scenario  without  some  form  of  leadership  or 
followership  present. 

The  apparent  ambiguity  of  the  phenomena 
inclines  people  to  insist  that  they  know  what  leader¬ 
ship  means.  Their  reasoning  is  quite  simple:  They 
have  experienced  leadership;  therefore,  they  feel 
comfortable  enough  to  describe  it.  The  problem  is 
that  descriptions  of  leadership  are  highly  relative 
because  individual  experiences  are  highly  relative. 


Paradoxically,  these  highly  inconsistent  descriptions 
of  leadership  result  fi-om  an  overfamiliarity,  rather 
than  an  underfamiliarity,  with  the  phenomena. 
Because  of  this,  the  conception  of  leadership  on  both 
micro  and  macro  levels  remains  opaque  and  mired  in 
uncertainty. 

This  uncertainty  has  stimulated  an  enormous 
amount  of  empirical  inquiry  by  social  scientists 
interested  in  unraveling  the  web  of  intrigue  concern¬ 
ing  leadership.  Bernard  Bass’  most  recent  revision 
of  Stogdill’s  Handbook  of  Leadership  has  more  than 
4,700  references  to  leadership  studies.^  As  of  1989, 
over  10,000  articles  and  books  had  been  published 
on  the  subject.^  This  enormous  amount  of  attention 
continues  to  proliferate  interpretations  of  what  lead¬ 
ership  is  and  what  it  entails.  Literally  thousands  of 
leadership  definitions  have  been  proffered,  leading 
Morgan  McCall  to  dimly  conclude  that  it  is  time  “to 
abandon  the  concept  of  leadership  altogether.’"^ 
Other  scholars,  however,  see  the  wine  glass  half  full, 
not  half  empty.  Most  would  agree  with  T.  R.  Mitch- 
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ell  that  there  seems  to  be  continuing  progress  in  the 
realm  of  leadership  studies,  especially  during  the  last 
30  to  40  years.^ 

The  same  cannot  be  said  about  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  subset  of  the  larger  leadership  genre, 
leader  development  is  neither  well  studied  nor  well 
understood.  Reports  of  investigations  pertaining  to 
leader  development  are  rare.  Most  reputable  texts 
attempting  a  comprehensive  review  of  leadership  lit¬ 
erature  have  few,  if  any,  references  to  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  In  Gary  YukTs  exhaustive  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  for  example,  a  scant  two  pages  are  devoted  to 
leader  development. 

A  quick  pemsal  of  leadership  texts  shows  that  one 
is  likely  to  find  information  about  leader  develop¬ 
ment  lumped  under  the  heading  of  “leadership  train¬ 
ing.”  The  discussions  about  leadership  training 
quickly  lead  to  the  realization  that  training  is  but  one 
aspect  of  leader  development.  One  must  conclude 
that  there  remains  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  with 
leader  development  issues. 

A  fairly  bleak  picture  emerges  with  respect  to 
leader  development  in  American  organizations.  The 
military  in  general,  and  the  Army  in  particular,  tends 
to  do  a  far  better  job  at  it  than  any  other  American 
public  or  private  organization.^  Leader  development 
is  absolutely  essential  if  organizations  wish  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  performance  of  human  beings  in  pursuit  of 
organizational  goals. 

What  is  Leader  Development? 

Conceptually,  leader  development  is  built  on  two 
fundamental  premises:  Leadership  can  be  taught  and 
human  beings  are  capable  of  learning.  While  few 
people  question  whether  humans  can  learn,  some 
still  doubt  whether  leadership  can  be  taught.  The 
doubters  tend  to  view  leadership  as  a  set  of  innate, 
God-given  abilities  and  espouse  the  view  that  “great 
leaders  are  bom,  not  made.” 

Thankfully  for  those  of  us  not  well  endowed  with 
the  innate  qualities  of  a  successful  leader,  social  sci¬ 
ence  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  leadership  can 
be  taught.  John  Gardner,  eminent  scholar,  author, 
counselor  to  six  US  presidents  and  founder  of  Com¬ 
mon  Cause,  states,  “^e  notion  that  aU  the  attributes 
of  a  leader  are  innate  is  demonstrably  false.  No  doubt 
certain  characteristics  are  genetically  determined — 
level  of  energy,  for  example.  But  the  individual’s 
hereditary  gifts,  however  notable,  leave  the  issue  of 
future  leadership  performance  undecided,  to  be 
settled  by  later  events  and  influences. . . .  Most  of  the 
capabilities  that  enable  an  outstanding  leader  to  lead 
are  learned.  Ronald  Reagan’s  extraordinary  commu¬ 


nication  skills  were  the  product  of  many  decades  of 
professional  experience.  Douglas  MacArthur’s  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  brilliance  in  World  War  n  was  the 
product  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  action.”^ 
Accepting  Gardner’s  argument,  it  follows  that 
people  can  improve  their  knowledge,  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  ways  that  make  them  better  leaders.  Gardner 


Most  reputable  texts  attempting  a 
comprehensive  review  of  leadership  literature 
have  few,  if  any,  references  to  leader  develop¬ 
ment  In  Gc^  YuWs  exhaustive  review  of 
the  literature,  for  example,  a  scant  two  pages 
are  devoted  to  leader  development . . . 

A  quick  perusal  of  leadership  texts  shows  that 
one  is  likely  to  jmd  information  about  leader 
development  lumped  under  the  heading  of 
‘leadership  training.^^  The  discussions  ^out 
leadership  training  quickly  lead  to  the 
realization  that  training  is  but  one  aspect 
of  leader  development 


tersely  adds  that  “it  is  possible  to  describe  the  tasks 
that  leaders  perform.”^  Describing  leader  tasks  and 
specifying  acceptable  performance  standards  gives 
would-be  leaders  a  legitimate  chance  at  success. 
People  can  also  learn  about  appropriate  and  inap¬ 
propriate  leader  behaviors  so  they  can  modify  and 
engage  in  more  sound  leadership  behaviors.  The 
theoretical  thread  weaving  its  way  through  this 
school  of  thought  is  that  people  can  develop  their 
leadership  capabilities  in  ways  that  increase — or 
(sadly)  decrease — their  capacity  to  lead  others. 

After  reviewing  the  intellectual  underpinnings  of 
leader  development,  a  formal  definition  can  now  be 
proposed,  albeit  with  some  trepidation.  This  article 
defines  leader  development  as  a  lifelong  process  that 
attempts  to  produce  positive  attitudinal,  intellectual 
and  behavioral  changes  in  individuals  to  make  them 
more  effective  leaders,  increase  their  capacity  to  lead 
and  prepare  them  for  new  and  greater  responsibilities 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  organiza¬ 
tional  goals. 

This  somewhat  turgid  definition  can  give  the 
impression  that  leader  development  is  so  complex  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  not.  The  definition 
can  easily  be  broken  down  into  several  noteworthy 
points,  as  follows: 

•  Leader  development  is  an  ongoing,  continuing 
process  that  occurs  throughout  one’s  life. 

•  Leader  development’s  objective  is  to  effect 
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The  notion  that  all  the  attributes 
of  a  leader  are  innate  is  demonstrably  false. 

No  doubt  certain  characteristics  are 
genetically  determined — level  of  energy,  for 
example.  But  the  individual’s  hereditary  gifts, 
however  notable,  leave  the  issue  of  future 
leadership  peiformance  undecided,  to  be 
settled  by  later  events  and  influences. . . .  Most 
of  the  capabilities  that  enable  an  outstanding 
leader  to  lead  are  learned.  Ronald  Reagan’s 
extraordinary  communication  skills  were  the 
product  of  many  decades  of  professional 
experience.  Douglas  MacArthur’s  strategic 
and  tactical  brilliance  in  World  War  II  was  the 
product  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  action. 

— ^John  Gardner,  founder  of  Common  Cause 


positive  change  in  individuals  identified  as  leaders. 
These  changes  may  be  directed  at  the  individual’s 
attitude,  intellect  or  behavior. 

•  Leader  development  tries  to  help  leaders  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  in  their  current  jobs. 

•  Leader  development’s  intent  is  to  increase  an 
individual’s  capacity  to  lead.  This  is  often  referred  to 
as  “helping  lexers  grow.” 

•  Leader  development  helps  prepare  leaders  for 
the  more  significant  and  sophisticated  responsibih- 
ties  associated  with  higher-level  jobs. 

•  Leader  development  is  inextricably  tied  to  orga¬ 
nizational  goals  so  that  individuals  grow  in  ways  that 
are  both  productive  and  beneficial  to  the  organization. 

An  important  point  that  one  might  not  glean  from 
this  leader  development  definition  is  the  duality  of 
responsibUity  for  the  process.  The  responsibility  for 
leader  development  is  equally  distributed  between 
the  person  being  developed  and  the  organization 
doing  the  developing.  Balancing  responsibility 
ensures  mutual  interest  in  the  process  and  promotes 
loyalty,  compatibihty  and  reciprocity  between  the 
individual  and  organization.  The  Army’s  philosophy 
toward  leader  development  is  especially  indicative 
of  this  balanced  approach.^® 

Three  metaphors  help  formulate  an  answer  to  the 
question:  “What  exactly  is  leader  development?” 
These  metaphors,  and  their  accompanying  discus¬ 
sions,  paint  a  clearer  picture  of  the  underlying  value 
and  purpose  of  developing  leaders.  Compiled  from 
an  array  of  sources,  these  metaphors  are  described  as 
follows: 

Tapping  a  reservoir.  Think  of  an  organization’s 
human  talent  pool  as  a  vast  reservoir  waiting  to  be 


tapped.  Leader  development’s  role  is  to  tap  the  reser¬ 
voir,  unleash  the  potential  of  leaders  and  harness  and 
direct  their  raw  energy  in  ways  that  are  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  organizationally  rewarding.  Gardner  sug¬ 
gests  that  “learning  to  tap  that  reservoir  effectively  is 
one  of  the  exciting  tasks  ahead  for  humankind.”  * 

Sowing  seeds.  Farmers  take  great  pains  during 
planting  season  to  sow  their  seeds  properly,  nourish 
them  with  adequate  amounts  of  fertilizer  and  water 
and  cultivate  the  ground  around  them  to  stimulate 
maximum  growth.  So  it  is  with  leader  development. 
Organizations  serious  about  developing  subordi¬ 
nates  demand  that  senior  leaders  serve  as  farmers 
and  help  “grow” — or  mentor — junior  leaders.  Sen¬ 
ior  leaders  must  nurture  junior  leaders  by  giving 
them  proper  amounts  of  training,  education  and 
other  behavioral  and  intellectual  nutrients.  They 
must  plow  organizational  ground  to  ensure  capable 
junior  leaders  are  not  stuck  in  dead-end  jobs  that 
stagnate  individual  growth. 

Investing  capital.  Businesses  customarily  invest 
capital  to  gamer  some  immediate  and  long-term 
benefits.  The  best  investments  are  those  that  com¬ 
bine  the  benefits  of  low  risks  and  high  payoffs  over 
a  long  period.  This  strategy  typifies  the  leader  devel¬ 
opment  process.  By  developing  leaders  via  training 
and  education  programs,  organizations  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  their  people.  These  investments  grow  over 
time  as  the  benefits  of  productive  leadership  per¬ 
meate  the  organization,  making  it  more  effective  and 
efficient.  This  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
pays  dividends  in  the  form  of  reduced  costs,  in¬ 
creased  profits  and  greater  use  of  employees’  inherent 
capabihties.  By  developing  leaders  and  investing  in 
the  firm’s  human  resources,  the  benefits  are  com¬ 
pounded  immediately  and  over  the  long  term.  Bene¬ 
fits  continue  to  accme  as  long  as  the  developed 
leader  remains  within  the  organization. 

From  this  discussion,  one  could  get  the  impression 
that  American  organizations  are  fairly  adept  at  leader 
development  and  rigorously  enact  developmental 
processes  and  programs.  The  sad  truth,  however,  is 
that  American  organizations  regularly  fail  in  leader 
development,  assuming  they  attempt  any  develop¬ 
ment  at  all.  There  is  room  for  dramatic  improve¬ 
ment.^^ 

A  large  American  firm’s  chairman  described  this 
lack  of  leader  development,  saying,  “We  recruit 
young  people  fresh  out  of  college,  and  for  30  years 
we  reward  them  for  keeping  their  noses  to  the  grind¬ 
stone  and  doing  their  narrow  jobs  unquestioningly. 
Then  when  a  top  post  opens  up,  we  look  around  in 
frustration  and  say:  ‘Where  are  the  statesmen?’”^'^ 
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Think  of  an  organization's  human  talent  pool  as  a  vast  reservoir  waiting  to  be  tapped. 
Leader  developments  role  is  to  tap  the  reservoir,  unleash  the  potential  of  leaders  and  harness 
and  direct  their  raw  energy  in  ways  that  are  both  individually  and  organizationally  rewarding. 
Gardner  suggests  that  ^learning  to  tap  that  reservoir  effectively  is  one  of  the 
exciting  tasks  ahead  for  humankind.^^ 


Even  well-intentioned  leaders  find  that  leader  deveh 
opment  initiatives  are  frequently  squeezed  out  by 
more  pressing  issues.  Yukl  observes  that  “developing 
subordinates  is  a  major  responsibility  of  most  mana¬ 
gerial  [and  leadership]  positions,  but  it  seldom 
receives  the  attention  it  deserves  from  managers  [and 


But  what  of  the  leader  development  programs 
implemented  in  the  private  sector?  Although  there  is 
a  relative  dearth  of  information,  the  available  data 
yields  less  than  exciting  results.  Studies  demonstrate 
that  57  percent  of  the  participants  believe  leader 
development  programs  are  valuable,  but  only  14 
percent  could  cite  concrete  evidence  supporting 
their  contentions.^^  These  inadequacies  do  not  bode 
well  for  leader  development  in  the  private  sector. 
One  observer  noted,  “We  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  in  our  feeble  efforts  toward  leadership 
development.”^^ 

However,  all  is  not  doom  and  gloom.  Some 
American  organizations  appear  to  be  doing  appreci¬ 
ably  better  than  others  in  developing  leaders.  In 
reviewing  the  leader  development  programs  across 
all  sectors  of  society,  Bass  contends  that  the  militaiy 
does  a  better  job  in  developing  leaders,  and  “the 
heaviest  continuing  investment  in  leadership  training 
occurs  at  all  levels  for  military  leaders.” 


Many  cite  our  recent  Gulf  War  victoiy  as  evidence 
that  the  military’s  emphasis  on  leader  development  is 
paying  off.  Fatima  Memissi,  a  Moroccan  sociologist 
who  studied  the  Gulf  War,  alludes  to  the  military’s 
investment  in  leader  development  as  a  key  reason  for 
American  success.  She  believes  “The  supremacy  of 
the  West ...  is  not  so  much  due  to  its  militaiy  hard¬ 
ware  as  to  the  fact  that  its  military  bases  are  laborato¬ 
ries  and  its  troops  are  brains,  armies  of  researchers 
and  engineers.”^^  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  echo  this 
view  and  suggest  that  by  emphasizing  individual 
development,  the  military  has  produced  a  radically 
new  organizational  culture — new,  at  least,  to  stereo¬ 
typical  conceptions  of  the  Army.  The  Tofflers  pro¬ 
pose  that  “the  willingness  to  ask  and  think  may  well 
be  more  prevalent  in  the  US  Armed  Forces  than  in 
many  businesses.”^®  They  also  note  that  the  mih- 
tary’s  leader  development  process  places  “a  massive 
emphasis  on  training  and  education  at  every  level,  and 
their  systems  for  delivering  the  right  training  to  the 
right  person  are  part  of  the  knowledge-distribution 
process.”^^ 

Though  the  military  seems  to  be  doing  better  at 
developing  leaders  than  private  or  public  sector  orga¬ 
nizations,  there  are  indications  that  the  Army  pro¬ 
motes  leader  development  more  than  the  other  serv¬ 
ices.  Informal  discussions  at  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC) 
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with  student  officers  from  the  US  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  uniformly  suggest  that  the  other 
services  do  not  have  the  leader  development  pro¬ 
grams  in  place  that  the  Army  does.  These  discus¬ 
sions  also  provide  anecdotal  evidence  indicating  that 


This  article  defines  leader  development 
as  a  lifelong  process  that  attempts  to  produce 
positive  attitudinal,  intellectual  and  behavioral 
changes  in  individuals  to  make  them  more 
efiective  leaders,  increase  their  capacity 
to  lead  and  prepare  them  for  new  and  greater 
responsibilities  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  organizational  goals. 


the  Army  places  more  command  and  systemic 
emphasis  on  leader  development  in  its  day-to-day 
activities  and  long-term  planning  than  do  the  other 
services.^2  This  observation  is  reinforced  by  Army 
doctrinal  and  official  pubhcations  that  outline  the 
leader  development  process  in  vivid  detail.  Neither 
the  scope  nor  depth  of  similar  hterature  is  available 
from  the  sister  services. 

The  preliminary,  though  cautious,  conclusion  is 
that  the  military  in  general,  and  the  Army  in  particu¬ 
lar,  does  a  better  leader  development  job  than  most 
other  American  institutions.  The  military,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Army,  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  leader 
development  because  it  takes  leader  development 
seriously  enough  to  devote  the  requisite  energy  and 
resources  to  make  the  process  individually  and  orga¬ 
nizationally  profitable. 

Today’s  Army  Leader  Development  Model 

How  did  the  Army  get  where  it  is  today  and  how 
did  its  emphasis  on  leader  development  evolve? 
Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (Pam)  350--58, 
Leader  Development  for  America's  Army,  provides 
the  Army’s  leader  development  vision.  The  docu¬ 
ment  explains  that  “leadership  and  leader  develop¬ 
ment  have  received  continuous  attention”  through¬ 
out  the  Army’s  histoiy.^^  From  its  inception,  the 
Army  seems  to  have  advanced  an  organizational  cul¬ 
ture  promoting  individual  development  as  a  means 
of  achieving  the  ultimate  success  on  the  battlefield. 

Given  a  favorable  organizational  culture  as  a 
backdrop,  one  can  more  directly  trace  the  Army’s 
formal  emphasis  on  leader  development  to  events 
occurring  over  the  last  25  years.  Before  1987,  the 
Army  had  sanctioned  several  reviews  of  personnel 
management  systems  for  officers,  warrant  officers 


and  noncommissioned  officers.^  Though  these 
studies  did  not  address  leader  development  for  the 
Army  as  a  whole,  they  did  begin  the  process  of  deter¬ 
mining  how  specific  career  fields  “could  best  be 
managed  to  ensure  proper  development.”^^ 

Out  of  these  studies  came  then  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Commander 
General  Carl  E.  Vuono’s  recognition  that  “we  need  to 
develop  a  strategy  that  will  focus  all  our  efforts  on  the 
common  theme  of  leader  development.”^^  On  22 
April  1987,  Vuono  tasked  Major  General  Gordon  R. 
Sullivan,  USACGSC  deputy  commandant,  to  chair  a 
special  study  group  conducting  a  comprehensive 
leader  development  study  for  the  Army.  The  study 
group’s  overarching  goal  was  to  “assess  where  we  are 
in  leader  development  and  determine  what  leader 
development  needs  TRADOC  must  meet  15  years  in 
the  fiiture.”^^ 

The  study  group  published  its  final  report  24 
August  1987.  Often  referred  to  as  the  Sullivan  Study, 
this  report  led  to  the  Army’s  current  leader  develop¬ 
ment  system  and  process.  Among  other  things,  the 
study  documented  the  need  for  “a  support  system  to 
monitor  and  adapt  to  the  effects  of  change  on  Army 
leader  development  .  .  .  and  leader  development 
action  plans  for  officers,  warrant  officers,  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers.  Department  of  the  Army  civil¬ 
ians  and  the  Reserve  Component.”^^ 

The  Army’s  first  official  publication  communicat¬ 
ing  leader  development  doctrine  and  policy  grew  out 
of  the  Sullivan  Study.  Published  on  31  May  1991, 
DA  Pam  600-32,  Leader  Development  for  the  Total 
Army,  codified  “the  Army’s  approach  to  leader 
development  for  all  categories  of  leaders.”^^  The 
leader  development  discussion  depicts  three  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  equally  important,  pillars:  institutional  train¬ 
ing,  operation^  assignments  and  self-development. 
This  first  attempt  at  modeling  the  way  the  Army 
develops  leaders  used  pillars  to  symbolically  repre¬ 
sent  the  separate  domains  in  which  leader  develop¬ 
ment  occurs.  Having  undergone  modifications  since 
their  original  formulation,  the  pillars’  typological 
nature  has  survived.  The  pillars  continue  to  be 
included  in  current  official  publications,  albeit  in 
revised  format. 

DA  Pam  350-58  superseded  DA  Pam  600-32. 
Published  13  October  1994,  DA  Pam  350-58  pro¬ 
vides  an  extension  and  improvement  over  its  prede¬ 
cessor  and  describes  in  greater  clarity  and  depth  the 
intricacies  of  the  Army’s  leader  development  process. 
Notable  refinements  include:  a  concise  history  of 
leader  development  in  the  Army;  a  more  clearly  ar¬ 
ticulated  leader  development  process;  an  enhanced 
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YuU  observes  that  ^^developing  subordinates  is  a  major  responsibility  of  most  managerial 
[and  leadership]  positions,  but  it  seldom  receives  the  attention  it  deserves  from  managers  [and 
leaders]  preoccupied  with  immediate  problems  and  crises.  . .  Bass  contends  that  the 
military  does  a  better  job  in  developing  leaders,  and  ^Hhe  heaviest  continuing  investment  in 
leadership  training  occurs  at  all  levels  for  military  leaders.^^ 


description  of  self-developmental  programs;  a  differ¬ 
entiation  between  progressive  and  sequential  develop¬ 
ment;  and  a  definition  of  mentoring.^® 

Most  prominent  in  DA  Pam  350-58  is  the  Army’s 
updated  version  of  its  leader  development  model.  As 
illustrated  in  Figure  1,  the  model  retains  the  three  pil¬ 
lars  originally  described  in  DA  Pam  600-32.  These 
pillars  symbolize  the  separate  domains  in  which 
Army  leader  development  occurs. 

The  Army’s  formal  school  system  is  emblematic 
of  the  institutional  training  and  education  pillar.  By 
giving  leaders  the  opportunity  to  study  and  train  in  a 
formal  setting,  the  Aitny  hopes  to  imbue  its  leaders 
with  the  requisite  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  nec¬ 
essary  to  perform  tasks  and  demonstrate  behaviors  at 
their  current  and  future  levels  of  responsibility.  Insti¬ 
tutional  training  and  education  lay  the  foundation  for 
individual  leader  development. 

Army  leaders  spend  most  of  their  time  in  opera¬ 
tional  assignments.  Development  is  prevalent  here 
inasmuch  as  leaders  have  an  opportunity  to  convert 
theory — what  was  learned  in  the  institutional 
domain — into  practice.  The  goal  is  to  keep  leaders 
in  positions  long  enough  for  them  to  gain  sufficient 
depth  of  knowledge  and  master  the  behaviors 
associated  with  that  job.  Leaders  are  then  rotated  to 


other  positions  to  expand  their  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  expertise.  Throughout  operational  assign¬ 
ments,  senior  leaders  play  the  critical  roles  of  mentor, 
counselor,  coach  and  evaluator  to  provide  the  assess¬ 
ment,  remediation  and  reinforcement  necessary  to 
sustain  the  subordinate’s  growth. 

Often  overlooked  but  just  as  important  to  the  devel¬ 
opmental  process,  self-development  occurs  through¬ 
out  an  Army  leader’s  career.  Self-development  can 
occur,  for  example,  when  the  leader  is  attending  an 
Army  school  or  is  assigned  to  an  operational  unit.  In 
this  domain,  the  onus  for  development  is  squarely  on 
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the  leader.  Superiors  can,  however,  make  suggestions 
as  to  how  junior  leaders  might  engage  in  specific,  self- 
paced  activities  to  remedy  deficiencies  or  improve 


Before  1987,  the  Army  had 
sanctioned  several  reviews  of  personnel 
management  systems  for  officers,  warrant 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
Though  these  studies  did  not  address  leader 
development  for  the  Army  as  a  whole,  they 
did  begin  the  process  of  determining  how 
specific  career  fields  ^‘could  best  be  managed 
to  ensure  proper  development^^  Out  of  these 
studies  came  General  Vuono^s  recognition 
that  ^Sve  need  to  develop  a  strategy  that 
will  focus  all  our  efforts  on  the  common 
theme  of  leader  development^^ 


duty-related  performance.  Professional  reading, 
civilian  education  and  correspondence  courses  are 
examples  of  self-development  programs.^  ^ 

Four  final  points  can  be  made  about  the  model  in 
Figure  1  and  its  depiction  of  the  Army’s  leader  devel¬ 
opment  process.  First,  the  model  notes  that  the  three 
pillars  are  interconnected.  This  signifies  that  the 
development  which  occurs  during  institutional  train¬ 
ing  affects  what  happens  during  a  soldier’s  operational 
assignments  and  vice  versa.  In  a  theoretical  nutshell, 
the  pillars  are  interconnected,  because  the  three  do¬ 
mains  of  leader  development  are  mutually  interdepen¬ 
dent:  What  happens  in  one  domain  affects  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  other  domains.  This  interconnectedness  is 
also  notable  in  a  leader’s  daily  activities.  A  young 
squad  leader,  for  instance,  may  spend  the  morning  at 
an  installation  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  school 
(institutional  domain),  the  afternoon  back  in  the  unit 
(operational  domain)  and  the  evening  at  home  doing 
some  professional  reading  (self-development 
domain).  Incessantly  intertwined,  these  familiar  activ¬ 
ities  typify  the  enmeshed  dynamics  of  leader  develop¬ 
ment.  Leaders  tend  to  be  immersed  in  the  three 
domains  without  ever  realizing  it.^^ 

Second,  the  model  signifies  that  the  leader  devel¬ 
opment  process  is  progressive.  The  Army’s  leader 
development  system  “prepares  leaders  for  increased 
levels  of  responsibility,  complexity  and  difficulty. 
The  watchword  here  is  “progress,”  meaning  growth. 
The  Army’s  system  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
leaders  should  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  over  the 
course  of  a  career  to  handle  the  increased  levels  of 
responsibility  accompanying  promotion. 


Third,  the  model  shows  that  the  developmental 
process  is  sequential  Part  of  the  Army’s  overall  per¬ 
sonnel  management  process,  leader  development 
supports  efforts  to  logically  sequence  a  soldier’s 
career  so  that  future  assignments  build  upon  prior 
assignments.  The  leader  development  process  intent 
is  to  set  soldiers  up  for  success,  not  failure.  Enabling 
leaders  to  receive  institutional  training  and  education 
prior  to  assuming  key  positions  is  one  example  of 
this  process.  It  can  also  entail  grooming  leaders  for 
future  positions  by  assigning  them  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  complex  duties  as  part  of  their 
current  jobs. 

Finally,  one  must  fully  comprehend  that  the  Army’s 
leader  development  model  is  a  symbolic,  pictorial 
representation  and  simplification  of  the  inherently 
more  complex,  real  world  process.  Therefore,  the 
model  fails  to  capture  some  leader  development  nu¬ 
ances.  Because  the  model  is  not  perfect,  it  nriaximizes 
simplicity  at  the  expense  of  reality.  The  Army  views 
it  as  an  unfinished  piece  of  art,  a  work  in  progress  to 
be  tweaked  and  improved  upon  over  time.  The  model 
itself  is  dynamic,  reflecting  theoretical  and  practical 
improvements  suggested  by  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Why  is  Leader  Development  Important? 

Arguments  vary  as  to  why  leader  development  is 
so  important.  For  this  reason,  it  is  instructive  to  sur¬ 
vey  some  of  the  more  respected  sources  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Army’s  position  is  straightforwardly  stated 
in  DA  Pam  350-58,  The  Army  proposes  quite  sim¬ 
ply  that  developing  leaders  will  help  win  our  nation’s 
wars.  Describing  the  development  of  competent, 
confident  leaders  as  “our  most  enduring  legacy  to  the 
future  of  the  Army  and  the  nation,”  the  Army  links 
the  process  of  growing  leaders  with  the  necessity  to 
fully  exploit  present  and  future  doctrine.^^ 

Only  through  leader  development  can  the  Army 
hope  to  field  a  cadre  of  leaders  at  all  levels  who  are: 

•  Versatile 

•  Adaptable  to  change 

•  Professional 

•  Standard  bearers  of  ethical  conduct 

•  Proficient,  technically  and  tactically 

•  Great  communicators 

•  Cohesive  team  builders 

•  Analytical  problem  solvers 

•  Initiative  seizers 

•  Minimal  guidance  operators 

•  Visionaiy.^^ 

Because  the  Army  views  these  skills,  knowledge, 
abilities  and  behaviors  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of 
learning,  it  is  committed  to  leader  development. 
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Officers  receive  instituti 
tion  at  the  US  Army  Coifr 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth^' 


The  Army^s  formal  school  system  is  emblematic  of  the  institutional  training  and 
education  pillar.  By  giving  leaders  the  opportunity  to  study  and  train  in  a  formal  setting^  the  Army 
hopes  to  imbue  its  leaders  with  the  requisite  skiUs^  knowledge  and  abilities  necessary  to  perform 
tasks  and  demonstrate  behaviors  at  their  current  and  future  levels  of  responsibility.  Institutional 
training  and  education  lay  the  foundation  for  individual  leader  development 


Samuel  Huntington’s  views  about  leader  develop¬ 
ment  are  equally  important.  Author  of  the  now  clas¬ 
sic  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  he  stresses  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nature  of  the  Army — and  the  military  in 
general — dictates  the  necessity  for  and  devotion  to 
leader  development.  Huntington  says  the  military  is 
a  profession  because  it  satisfies  the  three  criteria  he 
uses  to  classify  an  occupation  as  a  profession:  exper¬ 
tise,  responsibility  and  corporateness.  He  observes 
that  the  militaiy  leader’s  expertise  is  “acquired  only 
by  prolonged  education  and  experience.”^^  The  test 
of  responsibility  is  met  because  the  military  leader 
“performs  a  service  . . .  that  is  essential  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  society.”^^  Finally,  Huntington  beheves 
that  military  leaders  experience  the  corporateness 
typical  in  a  profession  b^ause  of  a  shared  sense  “of 
organic  unity  and  consciousness  of  themselves  as  a 
group  apart  from  laymen.”^^ 

Huntington  espouses  the  view  that  leader  develop¬ 
ment  is  important  to  the  military  because  it  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  all  professions.  He  further 
notes,  “It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  mihtary  func¬ 
tion  requires  a  high  order  of  expertise.  No  individ¬ 
ual,  whatever  his  inherent  intellectual  ability  and 
qualities  of  character  and  leadership,  could  perform 
these  functions  efficiently  without  considerable 


training  and  experience.  .  .  .  Only  the  person  who 
completely  devotes  his  working  hours  to  this  task 
can  hope  to  develop  a  reasonable  level  of  profes¬ 
sional  competence.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  his  ex¬ 
pertise  promiscuously  for  his  own  advantage  would 
wreck  the  fabric  of  society.  As  with  the  practice  of 
medicine,  society  insists  that  the  management  of  vio¬ 
lence  be  utilized  only  for  socially  approved  pur¬ 
poses.  . . .  The  legal  right  to  practice  this  profession 
is  limited  to  members  of  a  carefully  defined  body.”^^ 
Simply  put,  Huntington  believes  that  leader  develop¬ 
ment  is  important  because  it  is  foundational  to  the 
Army  profession. 

A  vocal  advocate  of  leader  development,  Gardner 
argues  that  “most  men  and  women  go  through  their 
hves  using  no  more  than  a  fraction — usually  a  small 
fraction — of  the  potentiahties  within  them.”"^^  He 
sees  leader  development  as  the  means  by  which  the 
organization  favorably  exploits  these  potentialities. 
For  this  reason,  Gardner  conceives  leader  develop¬ 
ment  as  not  merely  important  but  essential  to  the 
organization  and  individual  leader.  Specifically,  he 
envisions  the  developmental  process  as  a  way  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  renew  and  reinvigorate  leaders,  allow  them  to 
become  generalists  and  force  them  to  know  them¬ 
selves. 
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Gardner  is  convinced  that  challenging  leaders  is 
important,  because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
break  with  old  patterns  and  ways  of  doing  things.  In 
effect,  challenging  leaders  helps  them  shift  para¬ 
digms.  Colonel  Barney  Forsythe  of  the  US  Military 
Academy’s  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and 


The  Army^s  leader  development 
system  ^^repares  leaders  for  increased  levels 
ofresponsWility,  complexity  and  difficuUy.^^ 
The  watchword  here  is  ^"progress/^  meaning 
growth.  The  Army^s  system  is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  leaders  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  grow  over  the  course  of  a  career 
to  handle  the  increased  levels  of  responsibility 
accompanying  promotion. 


Leadership  echoes  this  view.  He  notes  that  challeng¬ 
ing  a  leader  “sets  the  stage  for  development  because 
it  forces  a  restmcturing  of  our  frames  of  reference  to 
take  into  account  new  experience.”'^  ^  In  this  vein, 
Gardner  quickly  adds  that  leaders  “are  not  given  to 
prolonged  loitering  in  an  unchallenging  environ¬ 
ment.”^^  In  this  “use  them  or  lose  them  scenario,” 
the  organization  with  an  eye  toward  leader  develop¬ 
ment  “reassigns  leaders  periodically  to  give  them 
new  challenges.”'^^ 

The  time-sensitive  nature  of  careers  means  that 
what  one  experienced  as  a  young  leader  15  years  ago 
might  not  match  what  junior  leaders  experience  today. 
Gardner  describes  the  problem,  saying,  “By  the  time 
you  are  in  midcareer,  your  ‘experience’  will  have 
been  gained  in  a  world  that  no  longer  exists.”'^  In  this 
milieu,  leader  development  is  indispensable  for 
updating  and  renewing  leaders’  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  levels  so  they  remain  current  in  their  professions. 

Leader  development  can  also  help  reinvigorate  the 
bumed-out  leader.  Gardner  posits  that  sabbaticals, 
new  assignments,  fellowships,  advanced  education 
programs  and  off-site  training  experiences  can  rein¬ 
vigorate  leaders  low  on  midcareer  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Development  is  important  in  these  situations 
because  it  recognizes  the  intrinsic  limitations  of 
human  beings  and  allows  leaders  to  take  a  produc¬ 
tive,  highly  beneficial  breather  before  getting  back 
on  the  professional  treadmill. 

Leader  development  makes  leaders  generalists.  In 
today’s  specialized  organizational  environment, 
however,  most  leaders  are  likely  to  have  been  “spe¬ 
cialists  turned  generalists.”'^^  In  this  setting,  leader 
development’s  role  is  to  add  some  breadth  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  leader’s  in-<lepth  knowledge  of  a  narrow 


field.  Typically,  this  is  done  through  rotating  assign¬ 
ments  and  attending  formal  education  and  training 
programs  or  off-site  conferences  sponsored  by  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  or  universities.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  these  views,  it  is  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
Army  refers  to  its  most  senior  leaders  as  “generals.” 

Leader  development  forces  leaders  to  know  them¬ 
selves.  According  to  Gardner,  a  key  leader  develop¬ 
ment  byproduct  is  self-knowledge.  His  message  is 
remarkably  similar  to  what  is  stated  in  US  Army 
Field  Manual  22-100,  Military  Leadership:  “You 
must  have  an  honest  understanding  of  who  you  are, 
what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do.  You  must  know 
your  strengths,  weaknesses,  capabilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  so  that  you  can  control  and  discipline  yourself 
and  lead  your  soldiers  effectively. . . .  Assessing  others 
may  be  easier  than  looking  honestly  at  yourself.”^ 

This  citation  echoes  the  critical  self-examination 
Gardner  champions.  Very  reminiscent  of  the  self¬ 
development  pillar  in  the  Aimy  leader  development 
model,  Gardner’s  emphasis  specifies  self-knowledge 
as  a  primary  subset  of  genuine  self-development.  He 
affirms  that  only  through  deepened  self-knowledge 
can  leaders  “come  to  understand  the  impact  they 
have  on  others.”^^ 

The  Tofflers  see  leader  development  in  terms  of 
what  they  call  “third  wave”  warfare.'^^  Ushered  in 
during  the  coalition  victory  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  third  wave  war  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
machinelike,  brute  force  use  of  massive  amounts  of 
“dumb”  weapons  typical  of  “second  wave”  wars. 
The  Tofflers  proffer  that,  in  the  Gulf  War,  “the  allied 
force  was  not  a  machine  but  a  system  with  far 
greater  internal  feedback,  communication  and  self- 
regulatory  adjustment  capability.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
part  at  least,  a  Third  Wave  ‘thinking  system.’”^^ 

The  phrase  thinking  system  lends  insight  into  how 
the  Tofflers  see  leader  development  fitting  into  prep¬ 
aration  for  war.  Quite  simply,  the  increasing  sophis¬ 
tication  of  third  wave  warfare — ^the  leveraging  of 
technology,  the  increased  requirements  for  near  real¬ 
time  information  processing,  the  ability  to  synthesize 
information  rapidly,  the  maximum  use  of  precision- 
guided  “smart”  munitions  and  the  decentralization  of 
decision  making — demands  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  leaders.  Leader  development  produces  sophis¬ 
ticated  leaders. 

The  Tofflers  note  that  “smart  weapons  require 
smart  soldiers.”^^  Not  to  imply  that  the  former  are 
more  important  than  the  latter,  they  hasten  to  add  that 
the  human  dimension  of  war  continues  to  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  “The  idea  that  the  Gulf  War  was 
a  ‘high-tech’  war  in  which  the  human  element  in 
combat  was  eliminated  is  fantasy.  The  fact  is  that  the 
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forces  sent  by  the  allies  to  the  Gulf  were  the  best- 
educated  and  technically  expert  army  ever  sent  into 
battle.  ...  It  took  almost  10  years  to  prepare  the 
American  military  for  the  new  kind  of  warfare  based 
on  AirLand  Battle.^  ^ 

Obviously,  leader  development  is  central  to  the 
notion  of  an  educated  and  technically  expert  Army. 
Today’s  military  integrates  leader  development  into 
the  very  fabric  of  its  existence  because  of  the  need 
for  leaders  “who  can  use  their  brains,  can  deal  with 
ambiguity,  take  initiative  and  ask  questions,  even  to 
the  point  of  questioning  authority.”^^  Reaffirming 
that  the  mihtary  continues  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
leader  development,  the  Tofflers  assert  that  “advanced 
education  today  is  more  common  in  the  military  than 
in  the  highest  levels  of  business.”^^  They  argue  that 
the  emphasis  on  leader  development  must  continue  if 
the  military  is  to  exploit  the  Ml  potential  of  a  war- 
fighting  paradigm  which  values  initiative,  ability  to 
make  quick  but  informed  decisions,  rapid  adaptation 
to  changing  conditions,  versatiUty  and  the  use  of 
increasingly  advanced  weaponry. 

Evolving  Army  Leader  Development 

Realizing  the  changing  nature  of  world  conditions 
and  the  increasing  rapidity  with  which  changes 
occur,  one  wonders  how  environmental  conditions 
affect  the  Army’s  leader  development  process.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  need  to  evaluate  the  leader  development 
process  in  hght  of  global  changes,  the  Army  contin¬ 
ues  to  review,  assess  and  update  its  leader  develop¬ 
ment  model.  Far  from  resisting  changes  to  its  model, 
the  Army  views  the  model  as  dynamic  and  subject  to 
continui  critique  and  improvement.  Former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  is  known 
to  have  used  different  versions  of  the  model  as  a 
mechanism  for  stimulating  discussions  during  pro¬ 
fessional  development  sessions  with  senior  Amy 
staff  members.^^ 

As  America’s  Amy  evolves  into  the  21st  century, 
it  will  face  dramatic  challenges,  which  include: 

Global  changes  brought  about  by  the  demise  of 
the  fomer  Soviet  Union,  the  re-emergence  of  ethnic 
and  cultural  conflicts  and  an  increasingly  interde¬ 
pendent  world  economy. 

Increased  operating  tempo  for  military  forces 
worldwide  as  the  range  of  military  activities  and 
operations  increases  while  the  number  of  available 
units  decreases. 

Constrained  resources  as  the  nation  grapples  with 
reducing  its  budget  deficit  and  cuts  military  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Undefined  missions  that  proliferate  under  the 
mbric  of  operations  other  than  war.  The  Amy’s 


The  Army’s  position  is  straight¬ 
forwardly  stated  in  DA  Pam  35G-58.  The 
Army  proposes  quite  simply  that  developing 
leaders  will  help  win  our  nation’s  wars. 
Describing  the  development  of  competent, 
confident  leaders  as  ^^our  most  enduring 
legacy  to  the  future  of  the  Army  and  the 
nation,”  the  Army  links  the  process  of 
growing  leaders  with  the  necessity  to  fully 
exploit  present  and  future  doctrine. 


recent  participation  in  operations  in  Somalia, 
Rwanda  and  Haiti  are  good  examples. 

By  including  these  four  categories  of  change  into 
the  leader  development  model,  Figure  2  incorporates 
the  presumption  the  Amy  acknowledges  that  leader 
development  may  be  affected  by  the  changing 
world’s  volatility.  Implicit  in  the  model  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  Amy  must  respond  to  these  changes. 
Likewise,  these  changes  suggest  a  greater  depth, 
breadth  and  complexity  in  the  Amy’s  role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  national  security  and  international  affairs.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  Amy’s  leader  development  process 
will  require  a  greater  level  of  depth,  breadth  and 
complexity  to  adequately  prepare  leaders  to  success¬ 
fully  function  in  increasingly  challenging  environ¬ 
ments.  The  leader  development  model — as  an 
attempt  to  reflect  reality — must  also  incorporate  the 
essence  of  these  changes. 

With  this  thinking,  Figure  2  portrays  the  three- 
dimensional  leader  development  revised  model. 
Reflecting  the  complexities  of  a  changing  world,  it 
depicts  the  leader  development  process  with  greater 
depth  and  breadth  and  includes: 

A  soldier-leader.  The  soldier-leader  in  the  center 
of  the  stmcture  is  symbohc  of  a  fully  trained  and 
ready  force  capable  of  fighting  and  winning  our 
nation’s  wars.  The  soldier-leader  represents  the 

Revised  Model 
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Army’s  continuing  recognition  that  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  and  its  development  are  the  most  important 
determinants  of  battlefield  success. 

Duty,  honor,  country.  Having  originated  with 
General  George  Washington,  this  motto  is  the  basis 


Colonel  Forsythe  of  the  US  Military 
Academy ’s  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  Leadership . . .  notes  that  challenging  a 
leader  “sets  the  stage  for  development  because 
it  forces  a  restructuring  of  our  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  take  into  account  new  experience”. . . 

Gardner  quickly  adds  that  leaders  “are  not 
given  to  prolonged  loitering  in  an  unchalleng¬ 
ing  environment”  In  this  “use  them  or  lose 
them  scenario,” die  organisation  with  an  eye 
toward  leader  development  “reassigns  leaders 
periodically  to  give  them  new  challenges.  ” 


upon  which  the  soldier-leader  derives  strength  and  is 
symbohc  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  American 
people  place  him. 

Leader  development’s  foundation  continues  to  be 
training  and  education,  expectations  and  standards 
and  values  and  ethics.  Unchanged  from  the  earlier 
version,  these  attributes  retain  their  prominence  in 
the  revised  model  and  form  the  foundation  for  the 
entire  leader  development  process. 

Trained  and  ready.  This  phrase  relates  back  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  developing  leaders  \vho 
form  a  trained  and  ready  force  capable  of  wuining 
our  nation’s  wars.  Superimposing  the  words  “trained 
and  ready”  above  the  pillars  underscores  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  genuine  development  in  each  of  the  three 
domains.  If  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  institutional. 


Multidimensional  Model 


operational  or  self-development  domain,  the  over¬ 
riding  objectives  of  a  trained  and  ready  leader  and 
force  are  weakened. 

Revealing  the  truly  multidimensional  nature  of  the 
model,  Figure  3  provides  richer  details  about  the 
Army  leader  development  process.  This  new  view 
shows  the  centrality  of  the  soldier-leader.  It  also 
retains  the  soldier— leader’s  perch  atop  the  duty, 
honor,  country  pedestal  and  the  tripartite  nature  of 
the  developmental  domains. 

This  different  perspective,  however,  yields  several 
new  features  such  as: 

The  words  competent  and  confident.  The  Army 
wants  trained  and  ready  leaders  who  are  competent 
and  confident. 

The  training  and  education  foundational  layer. 
Remediation,  reinforcement,  assessment  and  feed¬ 
back  are  integral  to  training  and  educating  leaders. 
Remediating,  reinforcing,  assessing  and  providing 
feedback  are  as  important  to  the  leader  as  to  the  led. 

The  expectations  and  standards  foundational 
layer.  Recognizing  that  the  only  way  to  communi¬ 
cate  expectations  and  standards  is  to  counsel,  coach, 
mentor,  evaluate  and  select,  the  new  model  chooses 
to  highlight  these  points. 

The  values  and  ethics  foundational  layer.  Core 
values  include  commitment,  competence,  candor, 
compassion  and  courage;  while  duty,  loyalty,  integ¬ 
rity  and  selfless  service  typify  the  Army  ethic.  Spell¬ 
ing  out  which  values  and  ethical  practices  are 
inherent  in  leader  development  leaves  no  question 
about  which  to  include,  which  to  exclude  or  which  to 
focus  on.  The  revised  model  helps  leaders  at  all  lev¬ 
els  concentrate  on  modifying  behaviors  inconsistent 
with  Army  values  and  ethics. 

A  few  final  comments  address  the  continuing 
evolution  of  the  Army’s  leader  development  model. 
First,  the  tweaking,  adjusting  and  fine  tuning  of  the 
original  model  are  consistent  with  DA  Pam  350—58. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  refinements  are  actually  new  at 
all.  Figures  2  and  3  visually  capture  what  has  already 
been  described  via  word  pictures  in  official  publica¬ 
tions.  This  underscores  the  utility  of  the  revisions 
and  adjustments  inasmuch  as  the  new  model  better 
captures  Army  leader  development  process  details 
that  were  formerly  omitted. 

Second,  the  revised  model  is  an  artifact  of  the 
Army’s  underlying  commitment  to  making  leader 
development  a  dynamic,  rather  than  static,  process. 
The  model  is  being  continually  revised  and  reviewed 
to  incorporate  and  adjust  to  change,  thus  there  is  httle 
cause  for  concern  that  the  Army’s  leader  develop¬ 
ment  process  will  stagnate. 

Finally,  the  new  model  accomplishes  the  transition 
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from  a  one-dimensional  to  a  multidimensional 
model,  providing  greater  clarity  and  information 
about  the  Army’s  leader  development  process.  The 
model  also  captures  the  increasing  depth  and  breadth 
of  activities  required  to  develop  Army  leaders. 
Leader  development  cannot  be  ignored.  Especially 
today,  the  combined  challenge  of  decreasing  re¬ 
sources  and  increasing  mission  requirements  de¬ 
mands  that  leaders  at  all  levels  maximize  the  use  of  all 
available  assets.  Given  the  “people-intensive”  nature 
of  the  Army,  it  follows  that  our  most  available  and 
precious  resource — our  soldiers — are  probably  the 
greatest  single  source  of  unused,  unreal!^  potential. 
The  mechanism  for  tapping  the  unused  potential  in 
every  soldier-leader  is  leader  development. 

Unfortunately,  this  argument  does  not  appeal  to 
everyone.  The  ongoing  movement  in  Congress  to 
reduce  the  budget  further  has  actually  led  some  to 
question  the  Army’s  investment  in  leader  develop¬ 


ment.  For  decision  makers  afflicted  with  the  current 
form  of  fiscal  myopia,  the  focus  on  saving  leader 
development  dollars  today  skews  any  sense  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  future.  Those  less  than  enamored 
with  leader  development  fail  to  see  that  diluting  the 
development  of  today’s  leaders  incurs  significantly 
higher  human  costs  on  tomorrow’s  battlefields. 

Budget  cutters  must  realize  that  expenditures  on 
leader  development  are  analogous  to  maintenance  of 
the  Army’s  infrastmcture.  Without  adequate  budget¬ 
ary  support,  the  infrastructure  will  gradually  erode, 
weaken  and  eventually  begin  to  cmmble.  Like  the 
bridge  that  has  had  its  basic  maintenance  deferred  for 
years,  this  decaying  of  the  Army’s  infrastructure 
would  be  virtually  invisible  until  the  system  col¬ 
lapsed  from  neglect.  The  bottom  line  is  that  if  invest¬ 
ment  in  leader  development  is  allowed  to  wane,  the 
real  costs  may  not  show  up  for  another  10  to  15 
years.  By  then  it  will  be  too  late.  MR 
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Trail  Blazers:  US  World  War  II  Military  Women 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Dianne  P.  Fisher,  US  Army 


Women’s  struggle  for  equity  and 
progress  in  the  US  military  has  not 
been  characterized  by  a  steady,  even 
pace  but  by  a  series  of  breakthroughs. 
World  War  n  gave  women  their  great¬ 
est  military  opportunity.  Their  perfor¬ 
mance  across  a  broad  spectrum  of 
military  assignments  paved  the  way 
for  their  eventual  recruitment  into  our 
Armed  Forces.  As  American  author 
Emily  Dickinson  aptly  phrased  it, 
‘We  never  know  how  high  we  are  till 
we  are  called  to  rise,  and  3ien  if  we  are 
true  to  plan,  our  statures  touch  the 
skies.” 

Since  our  nation’s  birth,  women 
have  provided  combat  support  to  the 
US  military.  Some  were  camp  fol¬ 
lowers;  others  cared  for  the  sick  and 
wounded;  and  some  found  themselves 
in  actual  combat.  Molly  Pitcher 
reportedly  assumed  her  wounded  hus¬ 
band’s  duties  as  a  cannoneer  during 
the  American  Revolution.^  Others, 
including  Deborah  Samson  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  Lucy  Brewer 
in  the  War  of  1812,  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  men  so  they  could  participate 
in  combat.^  During  the  American 
Civil  War,  women,  including  Harriet 
Tubman  and  other  black  women, 
served  as  scouts,  spies  and  nurses.^  In 
World  War  I,  more  than  20,000 
women  served  as  US  Army  and  Navy 
nurses.^ 

Plans  for  a  women’s  service  corps 
were  submitted  to  the  US  War  Depart¬ 
ment  as  early  as  1926.  Its  members 
were  to  receive  full  military  status  and 
be  used  in  wartime.  However,  the 
proposal  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  hostility  by  the  War  Department 
and  rejected,  as  were  three  subsequent 
plans.^  Not  until  the  eve  of  US 
involvement  in  World  War  n  and  the 
British  women’s  courageous  role  in 
the  Battle  for  Britain  did  serious  plan¬ 
ning  take  place  to  accept  women  into 
the  US  Armed  Forces.^  Even  then, 
opposition  from  the  Army  staff  and 
the  US  Congress  delayed  the  passage 
of  legislation  creating  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC)  until 
May  1942.^7 


The  WAAC  faced  numerous  in¬ 
consistencies  from  the  start.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  Army,  but  it  was  run  by  the 
Army.  Women  were  not  entitled  to  the 
same  pay  and  promotion  opportunities 
as  men.  Consequently,  WAAC  mem¬ 
bers  had  no  binding  contract  and, 
therefore,  could  quit  at  any  time. 

After  much  debate  and  numerous 
attempts  to  impose  amendments,  a  bill 
was  passed  in  May  1943  establishing 
a  Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC)  with 
fuU  military  status.  The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  followed  suit  in  July  1943, 
establishing  the  Women  Accepted  for 
Volunteer  Emergency  Service 
(WAVES)  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Women’s  Reserve  (women  Marines 
had  no  official  acronym).  Four 
months  later,  the  US  Coast  Guard 
Women’s  Reserve  was  established 
using  the  acronym  SPAR,  derived 
from  the  Coast  Guard  motto  "'Semper 
Paratus — ^Always  Ready.” 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  women’s  enlistments  surged  but 
soon  tapered  off.  With  enlistments 
decreasing  and  realizing  all  the  serv¬ 
ices  were  competing  for  the  same 
resources,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
hired  advertising  experts  to  set  up  and 
run  their  recruitment  programs.  The 
Army  conducted  rallies,  nationwide 
publicity  campaigns  and  door-to- 
door  searches  for  new  recruits. 
Women  from  every  walk  of  life — 
debutantes,  pilots,  college  professors, 
businesswomen,  law  students,  house¬ 
wives  and  factory  workers — ^volun¬ 
teered  to  take  part  in  the  war  effort. 

Despite  massive  efforts  to  recruit 
women,  servicemen  openly  displayed 
hostility  and  disdain  toward  their  join¬ 
ing  the  military.  The  campaign  to 
recruit  women  for  the  war  effort 
began  in  earnest  with  the  themes 
“Release  a  Man  for  Sea”  and  “Release 
aMan  to  Fight.”  To  some  servicemen, 
this  meant  Siey  could  be  moved  from 
their  safe  jobs  and  reassigned  to  the 
front  lines.  To  family  members,  it 
meant  these  women  were  responsible 
for  sending  their  men  away  from 
home. 


At  the  enlistment  campaign’s  peak 
in  late  1943,  a  humiliating  and  demor¬ 
alizing  campaign  of  a  different  kind 
began — ^a  nationwide  underground 
campaign  of  dirty  jokes,  obscenities 
and  accusations  that  servicewomen 
were  either  sexually  promiscuous  or 
lesbians.  The  jokes  and  gossip  soon 
moved  from  military  bases  into  the 
civilian  community  where  the  news 
media  joined  in.  The  campaign  was 
so  widespread  and  disheartening  that 
the  president,  first  lady  and  service 
secretaries  tried  to  minimize  the 
rumors.  A  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  report  determined  it  was  US 
servicemen,  not  German  agents,  who 
invented  and  spread  the  rumors  about 
the  women,  who  were  only  respond¬ 
ing  to  their  perceived  patriotic  duty.^ 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
George  C.  Marshall  advocated  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  women’s 
efforts.  He  was  outraged  by  some  cir¬ 
culated  materials  about  the  WAC, 
including  negative  general  officer 
statements.  Marshall  wrote  a  letter  to 
all  commanders  reminding  them  of 
their  leadership  responsibilities  for 
their  men’s  attitudes.  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  Lieutenant  General 
Thomas  Holcomb  warned  his  officers 
against  “treating  women  Marines  with 
disrespect.  ...  In  some  cases,  coarse 
or  even  obscene  remarks  are  being 
made  without  restraint  by  male  Ma¬ 
rines.  This  conduct  indicates  a  laxity 
in  discipline  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Commanding  officers  will  be  held 
responsible  to  this  headquarters.”^ 

As  Normandy  and  New  Guinea 
invasion  preparations  mounted,  the 
War  Department,  faced  with  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  pool  of  eligible  men,  estimated 
that  more  than  1.3  million  military 
jobs  could  be  done  by  women.  The 
War  Department  even  proposed  draft¬ 
ing  women,  stating  that  “an  obligation 
rests  with  women,  as  well  as  men,”  to 
participate  in  the  war.^^  Congress 
reject^  the  proposal.  Women  were 
eligible  for  406  of  the  Army’s  628 
military  occupational  specialties,  yet 
women’s  enlistments  never  reached 
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the  War  Department’s  recruitment 
goals — due  primarily  to  the  effects  of 
the  slander  campaign,  service  com¬ 
petition  for  the  same  resources  and  the 
continuous  male  opposition  to  women 
in  uniform. 

While  WAVES  and  SPARs  were 
not  allowed  overseas,  WACs  were 
assigned  to  every  theater.  The  WACs’ 
largest  deployment  was  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations  (ETO). 
The  first  battalion  of  555  enlisted  and 
294  officers  landed  in  England  in  July 
1943.  They  were  assignai  to  various 
Army  Air  Forces  stations,  primarily 
as  photographic  interpreters,  censors 
and  cryptographers.^^  By  December 

1943,  1,200  WACs  were  in  England. 
Their  number  peaked  at  4,715  in 

1944.  The  WACs  in  London  with¬ 
stood  the  German  bombardment,  and 
during  the  Normandy  invasion,  they 
closely  followed  the  fighting  forces 
aboard  LSTs  (landing  ships,  t^)  and 
moved  with  advancing  forces  into 
France  and  Italy.  On  Victory  in 
Europe  Day,  the  total  number  of  ETO 
WACs  was  7,530. 

The  second  largest  deployment  was 
to  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area 
(SWPA),  where  5,500  women  served. 
The  first  WACs  arrived  in  Australia  in 
May  1944.  From  there,  WACs  de¬ 
ployed  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Compared  to  those  serving  in 
the  ETO,  WAC  living  conditions  in 
SWPA  were  appalling.  The  standard 
diet  was  cann^  and  dehydrated  food. 
Housing  ranged  Ifom  wooden  bar¬ 
racks  with  cement  floors  and  outside 
showers  and  toilets  to  mud-floored 
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tents  and  no  laundry  facilities. 

The  WACs  were  confined  to 
barbed-wire  camps,  guarded  by  mili¬ 
tary  police,  and  dlowed  to  leave  the 
camp  only  to  work  12  to  15  hour 
shifts,  7  days  a  week.  Most  served 
12-month  tours,  but  nurses  often 
served  longer.  The  WACs  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  passes  or  leaves  like  their  male 
counterparts,  who  could  use  Austra¬ 
lian  rest  and  rehabilitation  centers. 
The  militaiy  flights  set  up  to  take  men 
on  leave  were  off-limits  to  WACs. 
The  official  reason  for  this  “camp 
policy”  for  WACs  throughout  SWPA 
was  ^at  “the  women  required  protec¬ 
tion  from  US  troops  who  had  not  seen 
white  women  in  18  months.”  This 
policy  was  bitterly  resented  by  both 
men  and  women.  In  spite  of  adverse 
conditions,  the  women  triumphed. 
The  SWPA  authorities  rated  the  WAC 
deployment  as  very  successful. 

The  World  War  n  record  is  full  of 
testimonies  to  American  service- 
women’s  outstanding  performance. 
Once  a  woman  was  assigned  to  a  unit, 
proved  her  competence  and  made  it 
clear  that  she  did  not  want  special 
favors,  most  men  responded  favor¬ 
ably,  even  though  some  still  deeply 
resented  the  invasion  of  their  “world.” 
Women  became  known  early  on  as 
hard  workers  and  fast  learners.  Those 
who  said  “over  my  dead  body  will  I 
take  a  military  woman”  soon 
demanded  their  “fair  share.”^^  Lead¬ 
ers  from  every  service  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  their  servicewomen. 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  wrote. 


“During  the  time  I  have  had  WACs 
under  my  command,  they  have  met 
every  test  and  task  assigned  to  them. 
.  .  .  Their  contributions  in  efficiency, 
skill,  spirit  and  determination  are 
immeasurable.”  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King 
praised  the  WAVES  for  their  compe¬ 
tence,  hard  work  and  enthusiasm.  He 
said,  “They  have  become  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  hands  in  naval  uniform.”^"^ 
Allied  Air  Forces  SWPA  Commander 
Lieutenant  General  George  C.  Kenney 
praised  the  women’s  caliber  and  stated 
that  “each  had  better  than  replaced  a 
soldier.”  One  commanding  general 
called  them  “courageous  soldiers,” 
who,  from  Australia  to  Manila,  ‘ftiore 
than  carried  their  own.”^^ 

From  1941  to  1945,  more  than 
350,000  US  militaiy  women  served  in 
nearly  every  conceivable  noncombat 
function,  including  nurses,  pilots, 
control-tower  operators,  gunner  in¬ 
structors,  medical  technicians  and 
transporters.  At  war’s  end,  women’s 
recruitment  came  to  a  grinding  halt. 
All  but  a  few  hundred  nurses  were 
separated  from  service.  Women’s 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  line  compo¬ 
nents  declined  to  14,000  who  were 
kept  only  to  help  with  demobiliza¬ 
tion.^^  The  SP/^s  were  totally  dis¬ 
banded.  Many  women  found  militaiy 
service  interesting  and  satisfying  and 
volunteered  to  stay,  hoping  for  per¬ 
manent  places  in  peacetime  service. 
For  all  their  commitment  and  bravery, 
the  fate  of  those  wanting  to  stay  would 
wait  until  1948  when  Resident  Hany 
S.  Truman  approved  the  Women’s 


Armed  Services  Integration  Act.  The 
act  established  permanent  peacetime 
line  components,  with  the  number  of 
women  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
total  military.^^  The  act’s  intention 
was  not  to  provide  equity  for  militaiy 
women  but  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
future  wars. 

The  military’s  needs  created  a 
wealth  of  opportunities  for  women 
during  World  Warn.  Barriers  against 
women  fell  one  after  another.  Yet,  at 
war’s  end,  they  were  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  their  gains.  Their  struggle  for 
equity  and  progress  in  the  US  Armed 
Forces  continues  today.  MR 
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Staying  Alive 

Joy  Kitchens 

Qiarles  B.  Jordan,  now  71,  was  a 
19~year-old  corporal  with  the  59th 
Coast  Artillery  when  the  Japanese 
conquered  the  Philippines  and  took 
him  prisoner.  This  is  his  story. 

W^en  the  Japanese  attack^,  I  had 
been  in  the  Philippines  since  April 
1942.  I  was  station^  at  Fort  Drum  on 
the  small  El  Fraile  Island,  one  of  the 
fortified  islands  at  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay.  El  Fraile  had  been  lev¬ 
eled  below  the  waterline,  and  Fort 
Drum  was  built  on  it  like  a  cement 
battleship.  Fort  Drum  had  four  6- 
inch  and  four  14-inch  guns,  with 
some  of  the  gun  shells  weighing  1 ,660 
pounds.  The  guns  were  operat^  elec¬ 
tronically  except  for  the  closing  and 
opening  of  the  breech  block,  just  like 
on  a  battleship.  I  was  a  battery  electri¬ 
cian  on  two  of  the  guns,  working  on  a 
platform  with  electrical  switches  all 
around.  On  command,  I  gave  the  guns 
power. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  all  the 
fortified  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Manila  Bay,  we  were  just  like  gophers 
in  their  holes.  Anytime  we  stuck  our 
heads  up,  the  Japanese  shot  at  us.  We 
were  under  constant  bombardment 
because  we  had  no  air  cover.  We  fired 
six  rounds  to  the  left  and  six  rounds  to 
the  middle  with  our  14-inch  guns. 
The  night  of  5  May  1942,  on  a  barge 
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under  the  white  flag  of  truce,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  went  to  see  Lieutenant  General 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  largest  island  at  the 
bay’s  entrance — Corregidor.  He  was 
told,  “We’ll  come  back  and  we’ll 
come  back,  until  we  starve  you  out, 
and  then,  we  will  kill  every  one  of 
your  men  and  all  the  men  on  Bataan 
too.”  Wainwright  agreed  to  surrender 
at  noon  the  next  day,  6  May.  We  took 
all  our  rifles  and  ammunition  and 
threw  them  into  the  ocean,  threw  nuts 
and  bolts  into  the  gun  barrels,  drained 
the  big  guns’  recoil  oil  and  dumped 
our  fuel  oil  into  the  water. 

When  the  Japanese  came,  I  thought 
we  would  be  shot  They  lined  us  up, 
aiming  their  machineguns  at  us.  I  was 
on  the  front  row,  looking  right  down 
the  barrel  of  a  machinegun.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  officer  in  charge  held  his  sword 
over  his  head.  We  Imew  if  he  dropped 
his  sword,  the  J^anese  would  start 
firing.  I  thought  we  were  goners.  We 
stood  there  for  30  minutes  until  he 
ordered  the  guards  to  back  off  with 
their  machineguns. 

We  were  then  taken  in  boats  to  a 
bombed-out  dock  where  they  made 
us  pass  rocks  to  fill  holes.  Surrounded 
by  guards  with  machineguns,  we  just 
kept  passing  rocks.  For  almost  three 
days,  they  didn’t  feed  us  or  give  us  any 
water  but  drank  water  in  front  of  us. 
I  had  read  about  a  trick  to  fight  thirst 
I  took  a  button  off  my  shirt  and  kept 
it  in  my  mouth.  I  think  this  saved  me. 

One  night,  we  decided  we  would 
not  allow  our  captors  to  starve  us  to 
death.  If  they  were  going  to  kill  us, 
they  would  have  to  shoot  us.  We 
planned  to  jump  them  when  they 
changed  the  guard.  When  our  colonel 


heard  our  plan,  he  went  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  captain  in  charge.  He  walked 
the  length  of  the  dock,  right  past  a 
guard  with  a  bayonet  point^  straight 
at  him.  The  colonel  calmly  pushed 
the  gun  aside.  I  knew  he  was  going 
to  get  a  bayonet  in  his  back,  but  he 
didn’t. 

When  he  got  back,  the  colonel  told 
us  he  had  been  worried  about  how  he 
would  talk  to  the  captain  without 
knowing  how  to  sp^  Japanese. 
When  he  got  to  the  office,  though,  the 
Japanese  captain  said  in  perfect  Eng¬ 
lish,  “Where  in  the  hell  did  you  come 
from?”  He  had  graduated  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Our  colonel  told  him, 
“I’ve  got  248  men.  You  can’t  get  rid 
of  them  all  before  we  kill  a  lot  of  your 
men  and  whoever  is  running  this 
show.”  The  captain  said, ‘I  just  follow 
commands.”  He  made  a  phone  call, 
however,  and  tried  to  get  something 
done  about  the  situation.  That  night, 
they  stopped  the  work  and  gave  us 
water. 

The  next  day,  the  Japanese  picked 
10  men  for  a  “work  detail.”  I  asked  to 
go,  but  they  wouldn’t  take  me.  They 
took  the  biggest,  strongest,  best-built 
soldiers  and  the  youngesi  strongest 
officer.  They  executed  all  of  them  in 
front  of  the  local  people  to  save  face. 
They  also  made  us  march  for  about  2 
1/2  hours  in  the  hot  sun  in  front  of  the 
locals.  Some  men  went  crazy.  I  re- 
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member  a  Filipino  lady  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face  who  handed 
me  a  raw  egg.  I  have  never  liked  eggs, 
but  I  ate  that  egg,  shell  and  all.  We 
were  then  marched  to  Manila, 

From  there,  they  took  us  on  a  train 
to  Cabanatuan  1.  Later,  they  moved 
us  18  miles  to  Cabanatuan  3.  I  was 
there  only  three  days  before  I  got  diar¬ 
rhea.  The  Japanese  had  dug  trench 
latrines,  but  we  were  so  weak,  we 
couldn’t  even  get  to  them.  I  was  lying 
on  the  ground  with  a  fiiend  on  my 
right  and  a  fiiend  on  my  left,  trying  to 
encourage  them.  After  a  while,  the 
one  on  die  right  shut  up,  and  I  knew 
he  was  dead.  That  evening,  the  one 
on  the  left  didn’t  answer  me,  so  I 
knew  he  was  gone  too. 

The  men  who  were  healthy  would 
go  past  us  on  the  trail  to  the  latrine. 
One  man  stopped  and  introduced 
himself  as  Bill  Krunk  fix)m  Smack- 
over,  Arkansas.  I  told  him  my  name 
and  said  I  was  from  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas.  He  asked  how  I  was  doing. 
I  told  him  my  fiiends  had  died,  and  I 
believed  I  would  be  the  next  to  die 
because  I  couldn’t  do  anything  to  stop 
my  diarrhea.  He  said,  “Wait  a  min¬ 
ute.”  A  little  while  later,  he  came  back 
with  some  cheese  and  crackers.  He 
had  gotten  out  on  a  work  detail,  and  he 
had  a  little  US  money.  He  had  been 
buying  things  from  t^  Filipinos  and 
selling  half  for  what  he  had  put  into  it 
and  eating  the  rest.  He  shared  his  food 
with  me  and  saved  my  life. 

Near  Cabanatuan  3,  the  Filipinos 
who  had  once  been  headhunters  were 
decapitating  the  Japanese  guards.  The 
guards  would  call  back  and  forth  to 
each  other  all  night.  Sometimes,  we 
would  hear  one  of  them  squawk  and 
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knew  his  head  had  been  cut  off.  The 
Japanese  would  find  their  headless 
bodies  the  next  day. 

Because  so  many  Japanese  guards 
were  beheaded  at  Cabanatuan  3  and 
so  many  Americans  had  died  at  Caba¬ 
natuan  1,  the  Japanese  moved  us  back 
to  Cabanatuan  1.  There,  diphtheria 
broke  out.  Of  course,  I  caught  it. 
Three  other  men  and  I  were  the  first 
ones  to  live  through  it.  The  Japanese 
were  frightened  to  death  of  diphtheria. 
They  kept  us  in  an  area  to  wait  on  the 
others  who  were  sick. 

Many  of  us  were  then  shipped  to 
Japan.  The  night  before  we  left,  I 
caught  malaria.  The  doctor  told  the 
guards  I  had  it,  but  they  said  they 
didn’t  care.  They  had  orders  to  take 
us,  and  I  was  going.  I  went  to  Manila 
with  a  high  fever,  shaking  terribly,  and 
was  put  on  a  boat  to  Japan.  On  the 
boat,  one  prisoner  of  war  (POW)  had 
an  acute  appendicitis.  A  US  doctor, 
another  POW,  said  the  appendix  had 
to  come  out.  The  Japanese  lent  us  a 
pocket  knife,  which  we  sterilized  over 
a  candle.  The  doctor  operated  without 
anesthesia,  while  several  other  POWs 
and  I  held  the  man  down.  The  doctor 


then  sewed  him  up  with  a  sewing  kit 
lent  to  him  by  a  Japanese  soldier.  The 
patient  lived. 

The  boat  took  us  to  Omuta,  Japan, 
on  the  coast  of  Kyushu,  about  60 
miles  fi-om  Nagasaki.  There,  we  were 
forced  to  strip  a  worked-out  coal 
mine.  It  was  like  knocking  out  the 
walls  of  a  house  and  trying  to  leave  the 
ceiling  up.  I  was  wortog  with  a  crew 
of  10  POWs  and  a  Japanese  civilian 
who  watched  over  us.  We  went  down 
a  side  passageway  to  mine  out  a  wall, 
taking  jacldiammers,  picking  out 
holes  and  dynamiting  them  wifii  clay. 
Whoever  was  in  charge  of  getting  the 
clay  that  day  forgot  it,  so  I  was  told  to 
walk  back  about  a  mile,  get  it  and 
return.  I  had  started  off  when  I  heard 
this  big  boom.  I  was  knocked  to  the 
ground,  rocks  falling  all  around  me. 
Right  there,  where  I  had  just  been,  the 
mine  had  caved  in  and  those  men 
were  buried  alive. 

I  told  the  Japanese,  but  they  just 
sealed  off  the  mine,  saying  it  was 
unsafe  to  do  anything.  I  still  have 
awful  nightmares  about  this.  In  my 
dreams,  the  people  who  died  come  up 
and  say,  ‘Why  didn’t  they  send  me  for 


the  clay?  Why  did  you  live?”  Toward 
the  end  of  our  captivity,  some  POWs 
used  their  picks  to  break  their  own 
arms  and  legs  to  get  out  of  working  in 
the  mines,  they  were  so  dangerous. 

Year-round,  we  wore  short- 
sleeved  shirts  and  knee-length  pants. 
In  winter,  we  wrapped  our  legs  in 
orange  leggings  and  wore  the  Japa¬ 
nese  two-toed  shoes,  walking  2  miles 
through  cold  and  ice  to  the  coal  mines. 
Down  in  the  mines,  we  took  off  every¬ 
thing,  except  a  g-string,  because  it 
was  about  125  degrees.  After  work, 
we  went  back  up  the  shaft  into  the 
cold.  I  had  pneumonia  several  times. 
Five  or  six  times  they  put  me  in  a  pile 
of  men  who  were  left  to  die. 

For  food,  we  ate  mostly  rice.  The 
rice  bowl  was  leveled  off  if  you 
worked  in  the  mines.  If  you  worked 
above  the  mines,  it  was  cut  back  by  a 
third.  If  you  were  sick,  it  was  cut  in 
half.  We  were  also  fed  a  little  bit  of 
so-called  soup,  which,  if  we  were 
lucky,  had  a  few  vegetables  floating 
around  in  it.  And  we  got  some  hot 
water  that  was  supposed  to  be  tea. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  POW  camp, 
my  5-foot,  9-inch  fi'ame  weighed  98 
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Monday  2 — ^At  Balikpapan  on  Bor¬ 
neo,  after  landing  the  day  before,  the  7th 
Australian  Division  captures  the  rich  oil 
facilities  there, 

Tuesday  3 — French,  British,  Soviet 
and  US  forces  officially  occupy  their 
administrative  zones  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Wednesday  4 — Filipino  guerrillas  and 
US  forces  continue  to  clear  Mindanao. 

Thursday  5 — Australia’s  wartime 
leader.  Prime  Minister  John  Curtin,  dies, 

Monday  9 — On  Borneo,  Dutch  troops 
land  north  of  Balikpapan  Bay. 

Ihesday  10— In  its  largest  bombing 
attack  to  date,  Tokyo  is  bombed  by  1,000 
US  and  British  aircraft. 

Wednesday  11 — ^In  Berlin,  the  first 
Allied  council  meeting  takes  place;  the 
French  agree  to  ally  with  the  British, 
Soviets  and  Americans. 

Thursday  12 — ^Japan  requests  the 
Soviet  Union’s  help  to  negotiate  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Western  Allies. 

Friday  13 — Italy  declares  war  against 
the  Japanese  Empire. 

Saturday  14 — ^For  the  first  time,  US 


Navy  ships  fire  their  guns  against  the 
home  islands  of  Japan,  shelling  Hokkaido. 

Sunday  15 — US  Army  Air  Corps 
bombers  inflict  massive  damage  on  10 
Japanese  cities. 

Monday  16 — ^At  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  the  United  States  conducts  the 
first  atomic  weapon  test. 

Thesday  17 — ^The  final  AUied  confer¬ 
ence  begins  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  with 
heads  of  state  Wnston  Churchill,  Joseph 
Stalin  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 

Wednesday  18 — On  Borneo,  Austra¬ 
lian  troops  find  the  Sambodja  oil  fields 
undefended  and  occupy  the  facilities. 

Thursday  19 — The  US  Congress  rati¬ 
fies  the  Bretton  Woods  (New  Hampshire) 
Conference  Agreement,  which  sets  up 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund  and  other  postwar  financial 
structures. 

Friday  20 — US  radio  broadcasts 
begin  demanding  the  surrender  of  Japan. 

Monday  23 — ^England  and  the  United 
States  begin  a  series  of  air  and  sea  strikes 
against  the  Japanese  islands  of  Kyushu 
and  Shikoku. 

Ihesday  24 — Truman  decides  the 


atomic  bomb  will  be  used  against  Japan. 

Wednesday  25 — ^At  Potsdam,  Allied 
leaders  issue  a  statement  calling  on  Japan 
to  surrender  or  be  destroyed. 

Thursday  26 — ^The  final  results  of 
England’s  election  are  made  public,  oust¬ 
ing  Churchill  and  the  Conservative  Party. 

Friday  27 — ^The  Allies  drop  leaflets 
on  Japan’s  larger  cities,  uiging  surrender, 

Saturday  28 — Off  Okinawa,  the 
destroyer  USS  Callaghan  is  sunk  by  a 
kamikaze  attack. 

Monday  30 — As  Japanese  citizens 
begin  starving,  the  Japanese  government 
officially  rejects  the  Potsdam  ultimatum. 

lUesday  31 — Pierre  Laval,  premier  of 
the  French  Vichy  government  that  pursued 
a  policy  of  collaboration  with  Germany, 
surrenders  to  US  Army  units  in  Linz,  Aus¬ 
tria,  He  is  later  turned  over  to  the  French 
army,  found  guilty  of  treason  and  executed 
by  a  firing  squad. 

August 

Wednesday  1  —  Allied  mines, 
dropped  by  air,  disrupt  traffic  on  the 
Yangtze  River  in  China. 
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pounds  instead  of  its  usual  165 
pounds.  I  had  weighed  as  little  as  58 
pounds  during  my  captivity.  When  I 
got  back  to  American  food  in  a  US 
hospital,  in  three  months  I  weighed 
190  pounds,  the  most  I  have  ever 
weighed.  Every  week  or  two,  I  was 
changing  my  uniform.  I  started  out 
with  a  14 1/2-inch  neck  and  a  28-inch 
waist  and  ended  up  with  a  16  1/2-inch 
neck  and  a  38-inch  waist. 

For  the  first  six  months  in  Japan, 
we  would  work  for  six  days  with  the 
seventh  day  off.  After  that,  I  guess  the 
war  was  going  so  badly  for  them,  they 
gave  us  no  time  off.  What  saved  the 
day  was  a  big  bath  house  with  its  very 
hot  water.  \^en  we  came  in  from  the 
coal  mines,  we  were  so  cold  that  even 
if  the  water  had  been  boiling,  we 
wouldn’t  have  known  it.  It  took  about 
10  minutes  for  out  bodies  to  thaw  and 
begin  tingling. 

I  worfed  in  the  coal  mines  for  a 
little  more  than  two  years.  Then,  I  de¬ 
veloped  chronic  bronchitis.  I  couldn’t 
stay  in  the  mines  more  than  two  days 
before  I  became  so  stopped  up  I 
couldn’t  breathe.  The  Japanese  finally 
gave  up  and  put  me  to  work  above 


ground  with  the  Japanese  civilians. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  those  poor 
people.  The  US  civilians  might  have 
thought  they  had  it  hard  during  the 
war,  but  their  hardship  couldn’t 
compare  to  that  of  the  average  Japa¬ 
nese  citizen.  Everything  was  con¬ 
trolled.  The  emperor  was  god,  then 
came  Prime  Minister  Tojo  and  then 
the  army,  air  force  and  navy.  The 
civilians  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.  From  the  time  they  were  bom, 
the  government  told  them  what  they 
would  do,  including  what  work. 

Toward  war’s  end,  the  United 
States  began  bombing  Japan.  One 
night,  the  Americans  bombed  the 
town  where  we  were.  Half  our  camp 
burned  down  that  night.  In  the  town, 
the  people  lived  in  little  old  grass 
shacks,  under  which  the  Japanese 
government  had  m^e  them  dig  bomb 
shelters.  The  Americans  dropped  fire 
bombs  fi*om  B-17  bombers  that  night, 
setting  the  shacks  on  fire.  We  could 
hear  the  Japanese  screaming  below 
their  houses. 

I  was  on  fire-fighting  detail  with 
two  other  men  the  day  they  dropped 
the  atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki.  I  don’t 


know  what  the  Japanese  thought  we 
were  going  to  do  since  we  didn’t  have 
anything  to  fight  fires  with.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  a  B-24  bomber.  I 
had  never  seen  anything  larger  than  a 
B-10.  The  B-24s  started  strafing  us. 
The  bullets  were  coming  down  right 
beside  me.  I  didn’t  even  notice.  One 
man  grabbed  me  and  said,  “Come  on 
you  fool!  Do  you  want  to  get  shot  to 
death?’  I  saii  “Did  you  see  those 
planes?  Have  you  ever  seen  anything 
like  that?”  He  replied,  “No,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  get  killed  for  it,  either.” 

Later  that  day,  they  dropped  the 
atomic  bomb.  We  felt  the  ground 
shake,  and  we  saw  the  mushroom 
cloud  rising.  We  knew  it  was  Naga¬ 
saki  and  that  it  was  a  naval  base,  but 
we  couldn’t  imagine  what  they  had  hit 
to  have  caused  anything  like  that. 

A  few  days  later,  we  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  up  because  the  Japanese 
told  us,  “No  work  today.  This  is  a  hol¬ 
iday.”  Well,  that  had  never  happened 
before.  The  next  morning  when  we 
got  up,  the  Japanese  soldiers  were  all 
gone,  and  the  Japanese  commander 
handed  his  sword  to  our  commander, 
telling  him,  “The  war  is  over.” 


Thursday  2 — ^US  Army  Air  Corps 
B-29s  bomb  five  Japanese  cities. 

Friday  3 — ^Japanese  forces  under  Ma¬ 
jor  General  T.  Koba  suffer  heavy  losses 
attempting  to  break  out  of  Burma. 

Sunday  5 — ^In  northeast  China,  the 
Chinese  58th  Division  captures 
Changch’un. 

Monday  6 — A  B-29  bomber,  the 
Enola  Gay,  detonates  an  atomic  bomb 
over  Hiroshima,  Honshu  Island,  Japan, 
killing  an  estimated  70,000  to  80,000 
people  and  destroying  the  city. 

Wednesday  8 — The  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
clares  war  on  Japan. 

Thursday  9 — K  B-29  detonates  the 
second  atomic  bomb  over  Nagasaki, 
Kyushu  Island,  Japan,  killing  40,000  to 
70,000  people  and  destroying  much  of 
the  city. 

The  Soviet  Union  launches  a  massive 
assault  against  Japanese  forces  in  Man¬ 
churia. 

Friday  10 — ^Japanese  radio  announ¬ 
ces  Japan  will  agree  to  armistice  terms 
based  upon  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  as 
long  as  Emperor  Showa  Hirohito’s  posi¬ 
tion  remains  unchanged. 


Saturday  11 — The  Allies  announce 
that  the  Potsdam  terms  are  agreeable,  but 
Emperor  Hirohito  must  be  subservient  to 
Allied  policy. 

Sunday  12 — ^Red  Army  forces  in¬ 
vade  Sakhalin  Island. 

Monday  13 — ^While  Allied  aircraft 
drop  surrender  leaflets  on  Japanese  cities, 
1,600  Allied  aircraft  bomb  Tokyo. 

Tuesday  14 — Hirohito  stops  the  feud¬ 
ing  of  his  generals  over  whether  to  surren¬ 
der  and  demands  an  end  to  the  war.  Late  at 
night,  palace  guards  foil  the  attempt  of 
right-wing  army  officers  to  steal  the 
emperor’s  surrender  speech. 

Wednesday  15 — Over  the  radio, 
Hirohito  announces  the  surrender  of 
Japan.  All  offensive  action  against  Japan 
ends.  The  Allies  announce  Victory  in 
Japan  Day,  which  results  in  widespread 
celebration.  The  US  government  an¬ 
nounces  the  end  of  rationing  for  canned 
goods  and  gasoline. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  receives 
notice  that  he  is  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers. 

Sunday  19 — ^The  Japanese  delegation 
arrives  in  Manila  for  a  conference  on  for¬ 
mal  surrender  arrangements. 


Thursday  30 — After  an  advance 
party’s  arrival  two  days  before,  occupation 
of  Japan  begins  in  force  by  the  US  11th 
Airborne  Division  at  the  Atsugi  Airfield 
and  the  4th  Marines,  6th  Marine  Division, 
at  Yokusuka  Naval  Base. 

On  2  September,  hostilities  with  Japan 
officially  end  with  the  signing  of  the 
instmment  of  surrender  aboard  the  USS 
Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay.  US  Army  battle 
casualties  during  World  War  II  total 
936,259,  or  about  9  percent  of  the 
10,420,000  militaiy  personnel  who  served 
in  the  US  Army  and  Army  Air  Forces. 
Not  until  31  December  1946  are  hostili¬ 
ties  declared  terminated  by  presidential 
proclamation. 


Editor's  A/bte— Military  Review  thanks 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Lewis,  Combat  Studies  Insti¬ 
tute,  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  who  has  prepared  the 
“World  War  II  Almanac  Chronology" 
since  September  1993.  With  the  end  of 
World  War  II  hostilities  50  years  ago,  the 
“Chronology"  also  ends  with  this  issue. 
The  "World  War  II  Almanac,  ”  however, 
will  continue  through  1996,  covering 
related  follow-on  subjects  such  as  demo¬ 
bilization  and  the  armies  of  occupation. 
Again,  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Lewis. 
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The  United  States  then  began  drop¬ 
ping  rations  via  parachutes,  a  very 
dangerous  thing  since  the  rations 
bre^  away  from  the  parachutes.  A 
good  friend  of  mine  was  in  a  barracks 
when  some  rations  came  through  the 
straw  roof.  They  hit  him  across  his 
legs,  cutting  them  off.  He  died 
instantly.  He  had  lived  through  the 
Bataan  Death  March  and  all  those 
months  as  a  POW  and  was  killed 
like  that. 


The  Jinx  Slot— 
Portside  Aft 

Joe  A.  Ricciardi 

During  World  War  E,  Japanese 
pilots  were  recruited  for  one-way  sui¬ 
cide  missions  and  trained  to  dive 
headlong  with  explosive-laden  planes 
into  US  ships,  especially  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers.  Called  kamikaze  phots,  they  were 
told  their  flight  to  glory  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  ascent  to  heaven.  The  word 
kamikaze  means  “divine  wind.”  Its 
origin  is  from  Japanese  history,  when 
a  huge  Chinese  armada,  coming  to 
invade  Japan,  was  suddenly  engulfed 
by  a  fierce  typhoon  and  destroyed. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  those  of  us  on 
board  the  escort  carrier  USS  Wake 
Island  began  to  realize  that  the  last 
three  carriers  sunk  by  kamikaze  pilots 
had  been  in  the  portside  aft  fleet  posi¬ 
tion.  The  first,  the  escort  carrier  St 
Lo,  which  was  attached  to  another 
fleet,  was  150  miles  east  of  Leyte 
Island  in  the  Philippines  on  25  Octo¬ 
ber  1944  when  it  was  struck  and  sunk 
by  a  kamikaze.  Its  fleet  formation  slot 
was  portside  aft. 

Then,  on  4  January  1945,  while  our 
fleet  was  en  route  through  the  island 
straits  near  Luzon,  a  kamikaze  caught 
us  by  surprise.  The  escort  carrier 
Ommaney  Bay's  elevator  was  down, 
exposing  a  large,  open  hole  leading 
directly  to  the  carrier’s  bombs,  gas  and 
planes  and  providing  the  perfect 
attack  target.  The  l^mikaze  strike 
created  an  instant  holocaust  on  the 
Ommaney  Bay — also  in  the  portside 
aft  slot — ^as  it  sank.  From  our  carrier, 
we  heard  the  loud,  muffled  explosions 
and  saw  tall,  pine  tree-shaped  orange 
flames  licking  skyward  and  billowing 
black  and  gray  smoke.  The  fleet  could 
not  stop.  Three  destroyers  were  dis- 


We  decided  not  to  wait  for  any 
liberation  Army.  We  hopped  trains, 
even  freight  trains,  to  get  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Kyushu  Island  where 
American  planes  were  flying  to  Oki¬ 
nawa.  On  our  flight  to  Okinawa,  we 
flew  over  Nagasaki  before  it  was 
cleaned  up.  When  I  looked  down, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  center  where 
the  bomb  had  been  dropped — ^no 
trees,  no  houses,  nothing.  Just  burnt 
earth.  Out  from  that  circle  was  an 


area  that  looked  like  it  had  been  hit  by 
a  tornado.  A  little  farther  out,  the 
land  looked  like  it  had  been  hit  by  a 
hurricane. 

From  Okinawa,  we  flew  to  the 
Philippines  in  a  B-17  bomber.  When 
we  got  to  Manila,  US  soldiers  were 
preparing  to  invade  Japan.  It’s  a 
good  thing  they  didn’t  have  to.  The 
atomic  bomb  saved  many  lives.  The 
Japanese  were  prepared  to  fight  to 
the  death.  MR 


patched  to  the  doomed,  sinking  carrier 
to  pick  up  survivors.  Luckily,  most  of 
the  crew  was  saved. 

Later,  at  dusk  on  21  February  1945, 
as  we  watched  Iwo  Jima  being 
bombed,  rocketed  and  strafed,  two 
kamikazes  broke  through  the  massive 
fire  screen  and  sank  the  Bismarck 
Sea — ^the  third  portside  aft  escort  car¬ 
rier  sunk.  We  saw  heavy  smoke  on  the 
port  quarter  as  “tin  cans”  (destroyers) 
streaked  toward  the  stricken  carrier  for 
rescue  and  defense.  By  now,  the  port- 
side  aft  position  was  a  condemned 
position,  a  jinx  slot! 


Joe  A.  Ricciardi  joined  the  US  Navy  in 
September  1943  at  age  18.  Ajter  basic  and 
flight  training  as  an  Avenger  ( torpedo  dive 
bomber)  pilot,  Petty  Officer  Third  Class 
Ricciardi  was  assigned  in  October  1944  to 
the  escort  carrier  USS  Wake  Island  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  His  aircrew  remained 
intact,  participating  in  the  Philippine,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  campaigns  and  flying 
78  missions,  of  which  49  involved  enemy 
air  or  bombing  missions.  His  aircrew 
was  awarded  two  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  six  Air  Medals  and  two  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  awards,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
October  1945.  He  worked  for  Raytheon 
Company  for  38  years,  where  he  was  a 
senior  cost  estimator  on  the  Hawk  and 
Patriot  missile  systems. 


While  building  the  new  fleet 
formation  for  the  Okinawa  invasion, 
most  scuttlebutt  and  anxiety  focused 
on  which  carrier  would  draw  the  jinx 
slot.  Would  it  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
the  other  three  carriers?  As  we  headed 
north,  our  carrier,  the  Wake  Island, 
drew  the  jinx  slot.  We  gulped  and 
mulled  our  pending  fate. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning,  1  April 
1 945,  the  invasion  began.  On  a  bomb¬ 
ing  strike  that  morning  with  my  air¬ 
crew,  I  had  an  unrestricted  view  from 
above.  It  was  a  spectacular  panoramic 
scene — scores  of  landing  craft  in  a 
fairly  even  line,  trailing  long,  white 
wake  streamers,  as  they  headed  into 
the  enemy  beach  and  a  nest  of  fire. 

We  h^  begun  to  forget  the  jinx 
when,  on  3  April  1945,  two  kamikazes 
flew  through  the  destroyer  screen  and 
chose  our  carrier.  Caught  by  surprise, 
we  could  only  muster  light  &e  against 
them.  They  bore  in  through  moderate 
flak,  one  trailing  the  other.  The  first 
dove  into  WaJ^  Islands  starboard 
side,  forward  of  the  island  super¬ 
structure.  It  hammer-punctured  the 
hull,  blowing  an  opening  45  feet  by  1 8 
feet  at  the  waterline.  Tlie  violent  ex¬ 
plosion  spelled  disaster.  The  wounded 
ship  vibrated  and  convulsed.  It 
seemed  to  stop  dead. 
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its  application.  Peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  developed  over  time  when  UN 
attempts  to  use  Chapters  VI  and  Vn 
authorization  were  blocked  by  a  UN 
Security  Council  veto.  In  The  Blue 
Helmets,  the  UN  explains  that  “the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  member  nations 
of  the  UN  Security  Council  .  .  . 
affected  the  functioning  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  As  conflicts  arose,  they  could 
not  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means.  A 
policy  developed  out  of  necessity  to 
stop  these  hostilities  and  prevent  their 
spreading” — called  peacekeeping.  No 


theory  or  doctrine  within  the  UN 
Charter  supports  it.  M.  A.  Vogt,  a 
peacekeeping  scholar,  says  in  her  book 
The  Problems  and  Challenges  of 
Peacemaking  that  “the  major  aim  of 
peacekeeping  is  to  create  the  appropri¬ 
ate  secure  environment  within  which 
the  conflict  can  be  negotiated.” 

After  the  UN  Persian  Gulf  success, 
the  UN  Security  Council  met  on  31 
January  1992  to  endorse  an  enhanced 
UN  role  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
The  council  not^  the  expansion  of 
peacekeeping  tasks  in  recent  years. 


including  election  monitoring,  human 
rights  verification  and  the  repatriation 
of  refugees.  The  council  invited  the 
Secretary  General  to  provide  his  anal¬ 
ysis  and  recommend  ways  to 
strengthen  peacekeeping,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  book  An  Agenda  for 
Peace:  Preventive  Diplomacy,  Peace^ 
making  and  Peacekeeping. 

Boutros-Ghali  reviewed  the  entire 
spectrum  of  UN  operations  and  pro¬ 
vided  definitions  for  preventive  diplo¬ 
macy,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping 
and  peace  building.  He  defined 
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There  was  no  time  to  recoup  before 
the  trailing  kamikaze  bore  down  on 
the  flight  deck.  From  the  dive  angle, 
the  pilot’s  dynamite-laden  plane  was 
going  to  strike  forward  of  midship, 
about  20  feet  from  where  a  buddy  and 
I  stood  on  the  port  catwalk.  As  the  gap 
closed,  our  eyes  were  transfixed  on 
the  “red  meatbaU”  (rising  sun)  painted 
oh  the  wing.  We  watched  speUbound 
at  this  downward-plunging  human 
bomb.  In  our  stupor,  we  did  not  real¬ 
ize  our  possible  imminent  deaths. 

At  the  last  instant,  like  a  car  swerv¬ 
ing  to  avoid  a  head-on  crash,  the 
kamikaze  aborted  his  dive,  pulling 
up  and  veering  to  the  left.  His  speed 
and  low  altitude  did  not  allow  him  to 
clear  the  ship.  The  plane’s  wing  tip 
caught  the  flight  deck  edge.  The  plane 


somersaulted  and  corkscrewed  into 
the  ocean  just  off  the  port  bow.  My 
friend  and  I,  still  standing  mesmer¬ 
ized  on  the  catwalk  40  feet  aft  of 
where  the  wing  hit,  simultaneously 
unglued  our  feet  and  dove  head  first 
into  an  adjacent  open  hatchway.  A 
huge  eruption  and  tremor  followed 
when  the  plane  smashed  into  the 
ocean,  shaking  the  ship  again. 
Sprawled  in  the  passageway,  we  saw 
the  light  flash  from  the  blast.  Luckily, 
the  plane’s  distance  from  the  carrier 
and  ocean  water  density  absorbed  the 
explosion’s  brunt. 

Shaken,  we  got  up  and  ran  to  our 
general  quarters  stations,  not  knowing 
how  serious  the  ship’s  damage  was  or 
whether  abandon  ship  would  be 
sounded.  The  portside  damage  was 


minimal  except  for  hull  leakage.  The 
starboard  side  blow  was  the  most  seri¬ 
ous,  Our  crippled  carrier  was  taking 
in  water  and  developing  a  noticeable 
Ust.  Watertight  compartments  and 
pumps  kept  the  Wake  Island  afloat. 
Fire  control  and  damage  repair  parties 
were  in  action.  The  injured  were 
being  cared  for.  With  its  eerie  list,  our 
damaged  escort  carrier,  with  tin  can 
protection,  slowly  hobbled  for  emer¬ 
gency  repairs  at  Naha,  an  Okinawa 
port  in  US  hands. 

Why  the  second  kamikaze  pilot 
pulled  up  will  never  be  known.  After 
three  in  a  row,  the  portside  aft  jinx  had 
been  broken.  We  did  not  sink.  The 
Wake  Island  was  repaired  and  later 
rejoined  the  fleet.  MR 


Crewmen  watch  helplessly  from  another  escort  carrier  as  the  Wake  Island  is 
struck  by  a  second  suicide  aircraft  during  the  Okinawa  Campaign,  3  April  1945. 


peacekeeping  as  “the  deployment  of  a 
UN  presence  in  the  field,  hitherto  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned, 
normally  involving  UN  military  and/ 
or  police  personnel  and,  fi*equently, 
civilians  as  well.  Peacekeeping  is  a 
technique  that  expands  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  both  the  prevention  of  conflict 
and  the  making  of  peace.” 

He  outlined  a  UN  vision  that  went 
beyond  traditional  UN  definitions  of 
activities  and  proposed  an  expansion 
of  UN  authority.  By  qualifying  the 
definition  of  peacekeeping,  saying 
that  such  a  UN  presence  had  until  now 
been  deployed  only  “with  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  concerned,”  Boutros- 
Ghali  indicated  his  willingness  to 
expand  the  idea.  He  also  redefined 
peacekeeping  as  carrying  the  potential 
to  make  (enforce)  the  peace. 

The  UN’s  actions  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  An  Agenda  for  Peace  indicate 
that  the  UN  Security  Council  shares 
his  views.  In  Somalia,  Yugoslavia  and 
Rwanda,  humanitarian  concerns  led 
the  council  to  expand  the  scop^  of  sit¬ 
uations  determined  to  constitute  “a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity” — the  trigger  mechanism  for  UN 
force  deployment  under  Chapter  Vn. 
The  traditional  requirement  for  the 
consent  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  has 
been  relaxed. 

Peacekeepers,  once  faced  with 
supervising  and  assisting  in  cease¬ 
fires  and  troop  withdrawals  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  buffer  forces  between  opposing 
sides,  are  now  dealing  with  civil  wars, 
secessions,  ethnic  clashes  and  tribal 
struggles.  Boutros-Ghali  has  taken  on 
the  cause  of  rescuing  “failed  states.” 


An  article,  “UN  Operations:  Not  Only 
Expanding,  but  Breaking  New 
Ground,”  in  the  UN  Chronicle,  Sep¬ 
tember  1993,  addressed  this  point.  In 
a  failed  state  endeavor,  the  UN  has 
increasingly  used  military  force  to 
“strengthen  institutions,  encourage 
political  participation,  protect  human 
rights,  conduct  humanitarian  relief, 
organize  elections  and  promote  so- 
ci^  and  economic  development.” 
Boutros-Ghali  defines,  in  theory  and 
practice,  peacekeeping  as  going  be¬ 
yond  the  traditional  role  and  sees 
peacekeepers  being  emplaced  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  environment  to  sustain  peace. 

The  results  of  this  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  between  the  US  and  UN  def¬ 
initions  of  peacekeeping  were  readily 
apparent  in  Somalia.  Boyd  says  the 
US-led  Operation  Restore  Hope  was 
actually  a  tremendous  success.  He  is 
right.  Unfortunately,  the  operation 
was  rapidly  turned  over  to  the  UN 
Operation-^omalia  n  (UNOSOM II) 
with  an  expanded  mandate.  After 
Mohammed  Farrah  Aideed’s  attack 
on  Pakistani  peacekeepers,  Boutros- 
Ghali  called  on  the  UN  to  take  “all 
necessary  measures ...  to  establish  the 
effective  authority  of  UNOSOM  n 
throughout  Somalia.”  The  United 
States  fell  victim  to  this  expanded  UN 
policy  in  Somalia,  drawing  the  mili¬ 
tary  rapidly  into  a  peace  enforcement 
role  for  which  it  was  unprepared.  US 
public  support  for  the  operation  plum¬ 
meted.  The  United  States  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  the  withdrawal  of  all  US  for¬ 
ces,  which  was  followed  by  UN  with¬ 
drawal.  Once  again,  the  waning  clans 
battled  for  control  of  Mogadishu. 


The  expanded  UN  peacekeeper 
role  has  created  a  complex,  challeng¬ 
ing  environment  for  the  militaiy 
forces  charged  with  peacekeeping. 
Peacekeepers  are  finding  themselves 
in  environments  where  their  presence 
is  not  welcomed  by  all  parties.  In  such 
a  situation,  they  find  it  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  remain  neutral.  Equipped  and 
trained  to  do  no  more  than  observe 
and  protect  themselves,  modern-day 
peacekeepers  find  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accomplish  their  mission.  US 
soldiers  preparing  for  a  peacekeeping 
mission  have  a  valuable  tool  in  FM 
100-23.  However,  an  important  step 
to  include  in  mission  preparation  is  an 
understanding  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  US  and  UN  definitions  of 
peacekeeping:  the  United  States 

draws  a  distinction  between  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peace  enforcement;  the 
UN  does  not.  Any  US  force  sent  on 
a  peacekeeping  mission  under  UN 
control  nee^  to  be  aware  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  escalation  of  its  role.  As  the  war 
in  Bosnia  escalates,  this  understanding 
may  be  all  too  critical. 

CPT  John  W.  Loffert  Jn,  USA, 
A  Company  (Cl),  527th  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Battalion,  Augsburg,  Germany 


Correction 

In  the  March-April  1995  review  of 
Paddy  Griffith’s  bwk  German  Battle 
Tactics  of  the  Western  Fwnt:  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Army’s  Art  of  Attack,  1916-18,  re¬ 
viewed  by  Colonel  Richard  M.  Swain, 
US  Army,  retired,  Shelford  Bidwell’s 
name  was  incorrectly  spelled  as  Shel¬ 
ford  Biowell  (page  107). 


DnC  to  Hold  Annual  Conference 

The  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (DTIC)  will  hold  its  Annual  Users  Meeting  and  Training  Con¬ 
ference  30  October  to  2  November  1995  at  the  Stouffer  Renaissance  Hotel  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  This  year’s 
conference  will  include  speakers  and  sessions  addressing  numerous  information  types  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  community  through  the  Internet,  DTIC  and  other  government  agencies.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  conference  registration,  call  Julia  Foscue,  conference  coordinator,  at  (703)  274-3848  or  DSN 
284-3848.  Electronic  access  to  DTTC  can  be  routed  through  E-mail,  jfoscue@DTIC.dla.mil. 

Army  Aviation  Association  to  Host  Annual  Symposium 

The  Army  Aviation  Association  of  America’s  Aviation  Electronic  Combat  (AEC)  Symposium  will  be  held 
30  October  to  1  November  1995  at  the  Galt  House  Hotel  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  symposium  will 
explore  “Joint  Aviation  Electronic  Combat.’’  For  more  information,  call  Bill  Harris  at  (203)  226-8184.  Elec¬ 
tronic  access  to  the  association  can  be  routed  through  CompuServe;  34023, 7400@compuserve.com. 

ALMC  Hosts  Annual  Symposium 

The  34th  Army  Operations  Research  Symposium  will  be  held  10  to  12  October  1995  at  the  US  Army 
Logistics  Management  College  (ALMC),  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  The  theme  for  this  year’s  symposium  is  “Force 
XXI:  Changing  die  Way  We  Change.’’  This  year’s  symposium  will  focus  on  participative  working  groups 
aimed  at  fostering  discussions  on  what  analysis  types  should  be  retained,  modified  or  replaced  to  best  support 
decisions  shaping  Force  XXI.  Due  to  concurrent  session  scheduling,  abstracts  are  invited  for  papers,  case  his¬ 
tories  or  briefings.  Contact  Fred  McCoy  at  (703)  756-0854  or  DSN  289-1818  for  more  information. 
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Clausewitz  and  Military  Genius 

Thomas  H.  Killion 


No  great  commander  was  ever 
a  man  of  limited  intellect. 

—Carl  von  Qausewitz 

In  the  classic  On  War,  Carl  von 
Qausewitz  presents  a  comprehensive 
war  theory — ^the  military  genius  con¬ 
cept.^  In  Clausewitz’s  view,  com¬ 
manders  significantly  influence  the 
war’s  conduct  through  setting  objec¬ 
tives,  combat  decision  making  and 
leadership  during  war’s  chaos  and 
confusion.  Military  genius  reflects  the 
instinct  great  commanders  display  for 
assessing  the  situation  and  making  the 
right  choices  on  the  batdefield.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  a  primary  goal  of  Clause- 
witz’s  war  tiheory  was  to  capture  the 
essence  of  such  genius,  since  “what 
genius  does  is  the  best  rule,  and  theory 
can  do  no  better  than  show  how  and 
why  this  should  be  the  case.”^ 

Defining  Military  Genius 

Qausewitz’s  starting  point  for 
defining  military  genius  is  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  of  genius:  “A  very  highly 
develop^  mental  aptitude  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation.”^  He  then  identi¬ 
fies  and  discusses  various  characteris¬ 
tics  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
milit^  genius  quality.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  fall  into  two  general  catego¬ 
ries:  intellectual  and  personality  (or 
temperament),  as  depicted  in  Figure  1 . 

On  the  intellectud  side,  Qausewitz 
identifies  three  basic  components. 
First,  a  military  genius  must  have  a 
broad  knowledge  base,  specifically 
focused  on  military-elated  informa¬ 
tion.  Second,  this  Imowledge  must  be 
so  ingrained  as  to  become  innate, 
directly  influencing  the  commander’s 
perceptions  and  decisions.  As  Qause¬ 
witz  states,  “The  commander’s 
knowledge  must  be  transformed  into 
a  genuine  capability,”"^  This  fosters  an 
ability  to  perceive  the  situation’s  truth 
during  uncertainty  and  chaos.  This 
coiq)  d*oeil  (intuition)  allows  the  com¬ 
mander  to  quickly  recognize  the  truth 
ordinarily  missed  or  only  perceived 
after  significant  study  and  reflection.^ 


The  ability  to  assess  the  situation  rap¬ 
idly  and  accurately  gives  a  great  com¬ 
mander  the  presence  of  mind  to  deal 
quickly  and  confidently  with  the 
unexpected  and  the  ability  to  make 
rapid  and  accurate  decisions  in  the 
presence  of  uncertainty. 

Finally,  the  commander  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  “sense  of  locality” —  spatial 
awareness  that  allows  him  to  visualize 
the  battlefield  and  account  for  the  ter¬ 
rain  influence  on  operations.^  This 
capability  is  a  component  of  what  is 
now  called  the  “commander’s 
image.”^  This  image  incorporates  the 
commander’s  perceptions  of  unit 
positions,  status  of  fiiendly  and  enemy 
forces  and  relevant  terrain  and  battle 
objectives. 

Qausewitz  summarizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  intellectual  capabilities  in 
warfare  by  stating,  ‘The  vital  con¬ 
tribution  of  intelligence  is  clear 
throughout.  No  wonder  then,  that  war, 
though  it  may  appear  to  be  uncompli¬ 
cated,  cannot  be  waged  with  distinc¬ 
tion  except  by  men  of  outstanding 
intellect”^ 

Q)ncenung  temperament  or  per¬ 
sonality,  Qausewitz  identifies  factors 
equally  important  to  military  genius 
intellectual  capabilities.  Primary 
among  these  factors  is  courage — ^per¬ 
sonal  courage  in  adversity  and  the 
courage  of  one’s  convictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  consequences  of  deci¬ 
sions  for  the  soldiers  under  one’s 


command.  Factors  such  as  determina¬ 
tion,  firmness  or  stability,  endurance 
and  strength  of  character  are  essential 
for  effective  leadership.  This  includes 
sticking  to  decisions  and  motivating 
troops  to  overcome  war’s  wearing 
effects.  Boldness,  energy  and  vigor 
must  be  tempered  by  self-control  and 
a  calm  nature. 

Qearly,  these  intellectual  and  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  are  interdepen¬ 
dent.  The  firmness,  self-confidence 
and  decisiveness  that  military 
geniuses  display  are  due  in  no  smaU 
measure  to  die  knowledge  level  they 
have  achieved.  Conversely,  energy, 
determination  and  ambition  directly 
contribute  to  the  necessary  pursuit  of 
education,  training  and  experience 
essential  to  developing  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  capability. 

Genius  and  Expert 
Concepts 

In  many  ways,  Qausewitz’s  mili¬ 
tary  genius  concept  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  today’s  expert  concept  Var¬ 
ious  expertise  studies  have  shown  the 
importance  of  having  a  large,  well-in¬ 
tegrated  knowledge  base.  This  allows 
the  expert  to  recognize  many  situa¬ 
tions  as  representing  certain  classes  of 
problems  and  to  rapidly  identify  or 
adapt  appropriate  strategies  for  action. 
Such  analogical  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  are  characteristic  of 
experts.^ 


Characteristics  of  Military  Genius 


Intellectual 

Sensitive  and  discriminating  judgment 
Coup  d’oeil  (intuition) 
Presence  of  mind 

Sense  of  locality  (spatial  awareness) 
Comprehensive  knowledge 
Firmness  of  convictions 
Understanding  of  human  nature 
Understanding  of  friction 
Experience  in  war 

Rgure  1 


Personality 

Courage 
Determination 
Strength  of  character 
Seif-control 
Boldness 
Energy  and  vigor 
Ambition  (for  honor  or  fame) 
Firmness  and  stability 
Endurance 
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Beyond  such  purely  intellectual 
factors,  James  Shanteau  has  identified 
numerous  expert  decision-maker 
characteristics  that  correspond  in 
many  ways  to  the  essence  of  military 
genius  described  by  Clausewitz.^^ 
The  similarities  between  the  two 
descriptions,  shown  in  Fi^e  2,  ac¬ 
centuate  Clausewitz’s  insightfulness 
and  the  identified  characteristics’  con¬ 
tinuing  relevance.  Figure  2  also  has 
implications  for  the  ability  to  learn  or 


acquire  each  factor. 

The  militaiy  genius  concept  was 
critical  to  Clausewitz,  given  his 
emphasis  on  the  senior  commander’s 
or  commander  in  chief’s  (CINC’s) 
central  role  in  setting  objectives, 
assessing  the  battle  situation,  making 
decisions  and  motivating  troops.  The 
ONC’s  understanding  of  the  political 
purpose  allows  him  to  establish 
appropriate  military  objectives.  The 
military  genius’  intuition  provides 


accurate  battle  perception  during 
chaos  and  confusion,  allowing  the 
commander  to  select  the  proper 
course  of  action.  The  commander’s 
energy  and  strength  of  character 
enable  him  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
ftiction  on  his  troops.  Throughout  his 
work,  Clausewitz  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  warfare’s  psychologic^ 
aspects,  which  he  refers  to  as  the 
“moral  factors”  in  war.  One  of  his 
three  principal  moral  elements  is  “the 


Expert  and  Military  Genius  Concept  Comparisons 


Expert  Decision  Makers*  Military  Genius** 


A  highly  developed  perceptual  ability- 
experts  can  see  what  others  cannot. 

“Coup  do&t.  the  quick  recognition  of  a  tmth  that  the  mind  would  ordinarily  miss  or  would  perceive 
only  after  long  study  and  refection.”  (102) 

An  awareness  of  the  difference  between  rele¬ 
vant  and  Irrelevant  information— experts  know 
how  to  concentrate  on  what  is  important. 

‘What  this  task  requires  in  the  way  of  higher  intellectual  gifts  is  a  sense  of  unity  and  a  power  of  judg¬ 
ment  raised  to  a  marvelous  pitch  of  vision,  which  easily  grasps  anci  dismisses  a  thousand  remote 
possibilities  that  an  ordinary  mind  woub  labor  to  identify  and  wear  itself  out  in  doing  so.”  (112) 

An  ability  to  simplify  complexities— experts 
can  make  sense  out  of  chaos. 

“Circumstances  vary  so  enormously  in  war,  and  are  so  indefinable,  that  a  vast  array  of  factors  has 
to  be  appreciated. ...  The  man  responsible  for  evaluating  the  v^ole  must  bring  to  his  task  the 
quality  of  intuition  that  perceives  the  truth  at  every  point.  Otherwise  a  chaos  of  opini(Xis  and  con¬ 
siderations  would  arise  and  fatally  entangle  judgment.”  (112) 

A  strong  set  of  communication  skills— 
experts  know  how  to  convince  others  of  their 
expertise. 

“As  each  man’s  strength  gives  out,  as  it  no  longer  responds  to  his  will,  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
gradually  comes  to  rest  on  the  commander’s  will  alone.  The  ardor  of  his  spirit  must  rekindle  the 
fame  or  purpose  in  all  others;  his  inward  fire  must  revive  their  hope.  Only  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
do  this  will  he  retain  his  hold  on  his  men  and  keep  control.”  (105) 

A  knowledge  of  when  to  make  exceptions— 
experts  know  when  and  when  not  to  follow 
^dsion  rules. 

“It  lay  in  the  realm  of  genius,  v^ldh  rises  above  all  rules”  (136) 

A  strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
choices— experts  are  not  afraid  to  stand 
behind  their  decisions. 

‘Determination  ps]  the  courage  to  accept  responsibility,  courage  in  the  face  of  a  moral  danger. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  role  of  determination  is  to  limit  the  agonies  of  doubt  and  the  perils  of 
hesitation  ^^en  the  motives  for  action  are  inadequate.”  (103) 

A  selectivity  about  which  problems  to  solve— 
experts  know  which  decisions  to  make  and 
which  not  to  [make]. 

‘War  is  the  realm  of  uncertainty;  three  quarters  of  the  factors  on  which  ac^bn  in  war  are  b^d  are 
wrapped  in  a  fog  of  greater  or  lesser  uncertainty.  A  sensitive  and  discriminating  judgment  is  called 
for;  a  skilled  intelligence  to  scent  out  the  tnjth.”  (101) 

An  outward  confidence  in  their  decisions— 
experts  believe  in  themselves  and  their  abilities. 

‘Often  there  is  a  gap  between  principles  and  actual  events  that  cannot  always  be  bridged  by  a 
succession  of  logical  deductions.  TTien  a  measure  of  self-eonfidence  is  needed.”  (108) 

An  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  task  condi¬ 
tions— experts  avoid  rigidity  in  decision 
strategies. 

“TTie  commander  continually  finds  that  things  are  not  as  he  expected.  This  is  bound  to  influence 
his  plans,  or  at  least  the  assumptions  underlying  them.  If  this  influence  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
cause  a  change  in  his  plans,  he  must  usually  work  out  new  ones.”  (102) 

A  highly  developed  content  knowledge  about 
their  area— experts  know  a  bt  and  stay  up 
with  the  latest  developments. 

‘The  knowledge  needed  by  a  senior  commander  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  special  talent,  through  the  medium  of  refbction,  study  and  thought:  an  intellectual 
instinct  which  extracts  the  essence  from  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  a  bee  sucks  honey  from  a 
flower.  In  additbn  to  study  and  reflection,  life  itself  serves  as  a  source.”  (146) 

A  greater  automaticity  of  cognitive  proc¬ 
esses— experts  can  do  readily  what  others 
can  only  do  with  difficulty. 

“As  with  a  man  of  the  world,  instinct  becomes  almost  habit  so  that  he  always  acts,  speaks  and 
moves  appropriately,  so  only  the  experienced  officer  will  make  the  right  (jedsion  in  major  and  rpinor 
matters— at  every  pulsebeat  of  war.  Practice  and  experience  dictate  the  answer:  ‘This  is  possible, 
that  is  not.’”  (120) 

An  ability  to  tolerate  stress— experts  can 
work  effectively  under  adverse  conditions. 

‘'Strength  ofmM  the  ability  to  keep  one’s  head  at  times  of  exceptional  stress  and  violent  emo¬ 
tions.”  (105) 

A  capability  to  be  creative— experts  are  able 
to  find  novel  solutions  to  problems. 

“Bonaparte  rightly  said  in  this  connectbn  that  many  of  the  decisions  faced  by  the  commander  in 
chief  resemble  mathematical  problems  worthy  of  the  gifts  of  a  Newton  or  a  Euler"  (112) 

An  inability  to  articulate  their  decision  proc¬ 
esses— experts  make  decisions  [based]  on 
expehence. 

‘Knowledge  must  be  so  absorbed  into  the  mind  that  it  almost  ceases  to  exist  in  a  separate,  objec¬ 
tive  way. ...  By  total  assimilation  with  his  mind  and  life,  the  commander’s  knowledge  must  be 
transformed  into  a  genuine  capability.”  (147) 

*  From  James  Shanteau’s  “Psychological  Characteretics  of  Expert  Decision  Makers”  Expen  Judgment  and  Expen  Systems  (see  endnote  10). 
**  Carl  von  Clausewitz’s  On  IVar  source  pages  in  parentheses  (see  endnote  1).  ^ 
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skill  of  the  commander  Military 
genius  is  a  key  in  influencing  war’s 
outcome. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick  Thorn¬ 
ton  echoes  this  position  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  continuing  importance  of  these 
militaiy  genius  qualities  in  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C^)  arena.  He 
identifies  three  primary  areas  where 
such  factors  are  important:  the  situa¬ 
tion  assessment;  the  operational  deci¬ 
sion  (the  commander’s  intent);  and  the 
organization  and  process  tailored 
to  the  commander’s  needs. 

Thornton  states,  “Despite  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  [C^]  support  systems,  the 
nature  of  war  remains  the  realm  of 
danger,  exertion  and  uncertainty. 
Because  of  these  elements  and  the 
inherent  fiiction  involved  with  wag¬ 
ing  war,  Clausewitz  saw  the  need  for 
genius  in  the  military  commander  to 
successfully  operate  in  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  requirement  for  genius 
remains  today.” 

Developing  Military  Genius 

Given  the  options  of  “nature  versus 
nurture”  as  military  genius  develop¬ 
mental  factors,  Clausewitz  supports 
both.  He  believes  both  intellectual 
and  temperament  factors  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  such  genius,  saying,  “Great 
things  alone  can  make  a  great 
mind.”^"^  In  the  intellectual  domain, 
education,  training  and  experience  are 
needed  to  develop  the  great  com¬ 
mander.  The  most  critical  factor  in 
Clausewitz’s  mind  is  war  experience, 
which  cannot  be  sufficiently  dupli¬ 
cated  in  drills  or  exercises,  since  this  is 
what  prepares  the  commander  to  deal 
with  the  effects  of  fiiction. 

Clausewitz  states,  “No  activity  of 
the  human  mind  is  possible  without  a 
certain  stock  of  ideas;  for  the  most 
part,  these  are  not  innate  but  acquired 
and  constitute  a  man’s  knowledge.  .  . 

.  Clearly,  most  of  these  are  not  quali¬ 
ties  that  can  be  acquired  through  book 
learning.  If  they  can  be  taught  at  all, 
a  general  will  have  to  receive  his 
instruction  from  sources  other  than  the 
printed  word.  .  . .  We  have  identified 
danger,  physical  exertion,  intelligence 
and  fiiction  as  the  elements  that 
coalesce  to  form  the  atmosphere  of 
war  and  turn  it  into  a  medium  that 
impedes  activity.  In  their  restrictive 
effects,  they  can  be  grouped  into  a 
single  concept  of  general  friction.  Is 
there  any  lubricant  that  will  reduce 
this  abrasion?  Only  one,  and  a  com¬ 


mander  and  his  army  will  not  always 
have  it  readily  available:  combat 
experience.”^^ 

Clausewitz  considers  education 
and  experience  essential  to  developing 
military  genius’  intellectual  aspects. 
He  views  personality  factors  such  as 
boldness,  courage  and  decisiveness  as 
innate  or  untrainable.  At  best,  one  can 
expect  them  to  be  shaped  or  focused 
by  training  and  experience.  This  is 
similar  to  Shanteau’s  position  that 
such  personality  factors  are  more  a 
matter  of  selection  than  experience. 

Genius  and 
Expert  Similarities 

^at  implications  can  be  drawn 
from  the  similarities  between  Clause¬ 
witz’s  military  genius  concept  and 
current  expert  concept?  First,  there  is 
the  continuing  importance  of  effective 
leadership.  Clausewitz  attributed  mil¬ 
itary  success,  in  large  part,  to  the  com¬ 
mander’s  capabilities.  Key  factors 
include  the  abiUty  to  accurately  per¬ 
ceive  the  situation,  make  effective 
decisions  and  motivate  troops.  As 
Thornton  argues,  such  factors  are 
important  on  today’s  battlefield.^^  In 
the  information  age,  with  its  acceler¬ 
ated  planning  and  decision-making 
pace  and  increasing  dependence  on 
dispersed  operations,  the  criticality  of 
such  capabilities  is  magnified.^® 

Second,  training  plays  a  critical  role 
in  developing  military  expertise. 
Although  Clausewitz  felt  that  only 
combat  could  provide  the  necessary 
experience,  this  is  an  area  where  train¬ 
ing  and  warfare  technology  advances 
have  made  it  easier  to  provide  the 
appropriate  experience  outside  of 
combat.  Today,  most  senior  com¬ 
manders  interact  with  the  battlefield 
through  synthetic  environments  cre- 
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ated  by  command,  control,  commu¬ 
nications  and  intelligence  (C^I)  sys¬ 
tems.  This  makes  it  feasible  to  create 
live,  virtual  and  constructive  environ¬ 
ments  using  modeling  and  distributed 
interactive  simulation  that  are  realistic 
and  challenging.  Thus,  training  and 
exercises  can  approach  combat’s  real¬ 
ism,  at  least  as  far  as  the  commander’s 
interfaces  are  concerned. 

Understanding  the  essential  factors 
in  expertise  development  can  help  us 
provide  the  appropriate  training  envi¬ 
ronment  to  foster  military  genius. 
Advances  in  cognitive  task  analysis 
techniques  and  training  methods  can 
contribute  to  effective  training  regime 
development.  However,  as  suggested 
by  both  Clausewitz  and  Shanteau,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  personnel 
selection  plays  a  role  in  identifying 
potential  leaders  who  have  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  that  cannot  be 
achieved  through  training.  Factors 
such  as  decision-making  speed,  in¬ 
formation  synthesis  from  multiple 
sources  and  battlefield  visualization 
will  become  increasingly  important 
for  the  next  generation’s  leaders.  On¬ 
going  research  at  the  US  Army 
Research  Institute  on  leader  skill  as¬ 
sessment  and  developmental  technol- 
o^es,  battle  command  and  battlefield 
visualization  will  provide  insights  into 
this  issue’s  selection  and  training 
aspects. 

Finally,  consideration  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  information  needs  of 
military  commanders  who  represent 
the  expertise  spectrum  must  inform 
the  design  of  the  C^I  systems  that  sup¬ 
port  the  commanders.  For  example, 
the  Army  Research  Laboratory 
(ARL)  is  investigating  the  capabilities 
essential  for  an  integrated  battlefield 
intelligence  system  and  has  identified 
these  essentid  features: 

•  Commander’s  intent 

•  Operations  battlefield  area  (such 
as  terrain  and  weather) 

•  Current  situation 

•  Battle  analysis  tools  and  the 
mission-critical  support  data 

ARL  is  using  a  rapid  prototyping 
tool — Commander  (and  staff)  \tisual- 
ization  Research  Tool  (CoVRT) — to 
investigate  content  and  format  issues 
supporting  integrated  battlespace 
visualization.  The  information  con¬ 
tent  and  format  must  be  responsive 
to  the  varying  levels  of  experience 
and  expertise  of  the  commanders 
using  CoVRT.  This  requires  some 
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adaptability  in  the  resulting  displays. 

In  a  related  vein,  recent  work  by 
Gary  A.  Klein  and  his  associates  on 
naturalistic  decision  making  has  led 
to  some  specific  recommendations 
for  new  approaches  to  decision  aid- 
ing.^^  Through  studies  of  real  world 
decision  makers,  including  tactical 
commanders,  Klein  and  associates 
developed  the  Recognition-Primed 
Decision  (RPD)  model.  Simply  put, 
the  RPD  model  asserts  that  decision 
makers  draw  upon  their  experience 
to  identify  a  situation  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  or  analogous  to  a  particular 
class  of  problem.  This  recognition 
process  then  leads  to  the  generation  of 
an  appropriate  course  of  action — 
either  directly  when  prior  cases  are 
sufficiently  similar,  or  through  adap¬ 
tation  of  previous  approaches,  if  nec¬ 
essary — ^which  the  decision  maker 
evaluates  through  a  mental  simula¬ 
tion  process.  This  approach  to  the 
decision-making  process  differs 
markedly  from  earlier  analytical  mod¬ 
els  that  focused  on  generation  and 
option  comparisons  based  on 
weighted  features. 


The  RPD  model  has  led  to  the 
design  of  decidedly  different  decision 
support  systems  that  focus  on  accurate 
situation  assessment  and  case-based 
reasoning  as  opposed  to  feature-based 
option  comparisons.  Studies  of  deci¬ 
sion  making  in  natural  settings  prove 
that  decision  makers  employ  RPD  and 
analytical  strategies  at  different  times, 
depending  on  fie  problem  situation, 
their  experience  level  and  other  fac- 
tors.^^  Display  format  and  decision 
aid  designs  must  take  such  alternative 
strategies  into  account  to  support  opti¬ 
mal  performance. 

Qausewitz’s  militaiy  genius  view 
is  surprisingly  modem  in  terms  of  the 
elements  it  shares  with  current  expert 
concepts.  Involving  both  intellectual 
and  personality  factors,  it  influences 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  expect 
such  genius  to  be  developed  as 
opposed  to  being  an  innate  individ¬ 
ual  quality.  Concern  for  the  nature 
of  such  expertise  should  inform  our 
processes  of  personnel  selection, 
training  and  system  design.  By  doing 
so,  we  can  improve  command  quality 
and  ensure  our  leaders  are  prepared 
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1-03.03,  y/?5  Status  of  Resources,  (P) 
07/03/00,  (C)  08/10/93 

1-03.17,  JRS  Personnel,  (C)  06/15/94 

1-03.21,  JRS  (JOPES  [Joint  Operations 
Planning  and  Execution  Sy s^&m]/JOPESREP 
[Joint  Operations  Planning  and  Execution  Sys¬ 
tem  Reporting  System]),  (C)  05/24/94 

1-05,  Religious  Ministry  Support  for  Joint 
Operations,  (P)  06/26/00,  (C)  08/03/93 

1- 06,  Joint  Symbols  and  Graphics  (Can¬ 
celed) 

1^7,  Doctrine  for  Public  Affairs  in  Joint 
Operations,  (P)  11^8/95 

2- 0,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Intelligence  Support 
to  Operations,  (P)  09/05/98,  (C)  10/12/93 

2-01,  JTIP  [Joint  Tactics,  Techniques  and 
Procedures] /or  Intelligence  Support  to  Opera¬ 
tions,  (P)  04/25/96 

2-01.1,  JTTP  for  Intelligence  Support  to 
Targeting,  (P)  10/28/95 

2-01.2,  JTTP  for  Counterintelligence  Sup¬ 
port  to  Operations,  (P)  02/28/01 

2-02,  JTTP  for  Intelligence  Support  to  Joint 
Task  Force  (JTF)  Operations,  (P)  05/25/96 

2- 03,  JTTP  for  Mapping,  Charting,  and 
Geodesy  Support,  (P)  09/02/^ 

3- 0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  (P) 
10/27/01,  (C)  09/09/93 

3-01,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Counterair  and 
Missile  Defense,  (P)  05/0&'96 

3-01.1,  Doctrine  for  Unified  Dffense  of  the 
United  States  Against  Air  Attack,  (P)  09/19/95, 
(C)  02/01/82 

3-01 .2,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater  Counter¬ 
air  Operations,  (C)  04/01/86 

3-01.4,  JTTP  for  Joint  Suppression  of 
Enemy  Air  Defense  (J-SEAD),  (P)  10/27/CX), 
(C)  12/03/93 

3-01.5,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Theater  Missile 
Defense,  (?)  02/22/01,  (C)  03/30/94 

3-01.6,  JTTP  for  Joint  Air  Defense  Opera¬ 
tions/Joint  Engagement  Tone,  (P)  02/07/97 
3-02,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Amphibious 
Operations,  (?)  09/01/99,  (C)  10/08/92 
3-02.1,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Landing  Force 
Operations,  (P)  11/29/95 

3-02.2,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Amphibious 
Embarkation  Operations,  (P)  03/11/00,  (C) 
04/16/93 

3-03,  Doctrinefor  Joint  Interdiction  Opera¬ 
tions,  (P)  10/13/95 

3-04,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Maritime  Opera¬ 
tions  (Air),  (P)  06/24/98,  (Q  07/31/91 

3-W.l,  JTTP  for  Shipboard  Helicopter 
Operations,  (?)  05/21/00,  (C)  06/28/93 
3-04.11,  HERO  [Haz^  of  Electromag¬ 
netic  Radiation  to  OrdnancepEAf/  [Electro¬ 
magnetic  Interference]  Susceptibility  Matrices 
for  Shipboard  Helicopter  Operations  (Can¬ 
celed) 

3-^5,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Opera¬ 
tions,  (?)  09/21/99,  (C)  10/28/92 

3-05  (CH-1),  Doctrine  for  Joint  Special 
Operations,  (P)  08/15/95 

3-05.3,  Joint  Special  (derations  Opera¬ 
tional  Procedures,  (?)  07/18/00,  (C)  08/25/93 
3-05.5,  Joint  Special  Operations  Targeting 
and  Mission  Planning  Procedures,  (P) 
07/03/00,  (C)  08/10/93 

3-06,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Riverine  Opera¬ 
tions,  (P)  09/29/96 

3-07,  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War, 
(?)  06/01/95 


3-07.1,  JTTP  for  Foreign  Internal  Defense 
(FID),  (P)  11/13/00,  (C)  12/2(V93 

3-W.2,  JTTP  for  Antiterrorism,  (P) 
05/18/00,  (C)  06/25/93 

3-07.3,  JTTP  for  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
(P)  03/24/01,  (C)  04/29/94 

3-07.4,  Joint  Counterdrug  Operations,  (P) 
07/03/01,  (C)  08/09/94 

3-07.5,  Joint  Doctrine  and  JTTP  for  Con¬ 
tingency  Operations,  (P)  09/29/95 

3-07.6,  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance, 
(?)  10/08/96 

3-07.7,  Domestic  Support  Operations,  (P) 
02/08/97 

3-08,  Interagency  Coordination  During 
Joint  Operations,  (P)  03/26/96 

3-09,  Doctrinefor  Joint  Fire  Support,  (P) 
08/01/96 

3-09.1,  Joint  Laser  Designation  Proce¬ 
dures,  (?)  04/25/98,  (C)  06/01/91 

3-09.2,  JTTP  for  Ground  Radar  Beacon 
Operations  (J-Beacon),  (P)  03/18/00,  (C) 
04123/93 

3-09.3,  JTTP  for  Close  Air  Support,  (P) 
07/15/95 

3-10,  JTTP  for  Joint  Rear  Area  Operations, 
(?)  01/20/00,  (C)  02/26/93 

3-10.1,  JTTP  for  Base  Defense,  (P) 
02/08/00,  (C)  03/15/93 

3-11,  Joint  Doctrinefor  Nuclear  Biological 
and  Chemical  (NBC)  Defense,  (?)  03/10/01, 
(C)  04/15/94 

3-12,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Nuclear  Opera¬ 
tions,  (?)  03/24/00,  (C)  04/29/93 

3-12.1,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Nonstrategic 
Nuclear  Weapons  Employment,  (P)  07/30/95 
3-12.2,  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment 
Effects  Data,  (y)0m2J((l 

3-12.3,  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment 
Effects  Data  (Notional),  (P)  12/13/01 

3-13,  C3CM  [Command,  Control  and 
Communications  (Countermeasures]  in  Joint 
Military  Operations,  (P)  09/05/95 

3-14,  JTTP  for  Space  Operations,  (P) 
09/01/95 

3-15,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Barriers,  Obstacles 
and  Mine  Warfare,  (?)  05/23/00,  (Q  06/30/93 
3-16,  Doctrine  for  Multinational  Opera¬ 
tions,  (?)  05/08/96 

3-17,  JTTP  for  Theater  Airlift  Operations, 
(?)  06/01/95 

3-18,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Forcible  Entry 
Operations,  (P)  OS/29/95 

3-1 8.1,  Joint  Doctrinefor  Airborne  and  Air 
Assault  Operations,  (P)  01/26/96 

3-50,  National  Search  and  Rescue  Manual, 
Vol  I:  National  Search  and  Rescue  System,  (P) 
12/26/97,  (C)  02A)1/91 

3-50.1,  National  Search  and  Rescue 
Manual  Vol  2:  Planning  Handbook,  (P) 
12/26/97,  (C)  02/01/91 

'  3-50.2,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Combat  Search 
and  Rescue  (CSAR),  (P)  06/06/01,  (C)  01/12/94 
3-50.21,  JTTP  for  Combat  Search  and 
Rescue,  (P)  09/15/95 

3-50.3,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Evasion  and 
Recovery,  (P)  07/01/95 

3-51,  Electronic  Warfare  in  Joint  Military 
Operations,  (P)  06/01/95,  (C)  06/3Q/91 
3-52,  Doctrine for  Joint  Airspace  Control  in 
a  Combat  Zone,  (P)  10/27/00,  (C)  12/03/93 
3-53,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Psychological 
Operations,  (?)  06/23/00,  (C)  07/30/93 
3-54,  Joint  Doctrinefor  Operations  Secu- 
rity,  (?)  07/18/98,  (C)  08/22/91 

3-55,  Doctrine  for  Reconnaissance,  Sur¬ 
veillance,  and  Target  Acquisition  Support  for 
Joint  Operations  (RSTA),  (P)  03/09/00,  (C) 


04/14/93 

3-55.1,  JTTP  for  Unmanned  Aerial 
Vehicles,  (?)  07/20/00,  (C)  08/27/93 

3-56,  Tactical  Command  and  Control  Plan¬ 
ning  Guidance  and  Procedures  for  Joint 
Operations  (Information  Exchange  Planning 
Guidance),  (P)  02/09/96 

3-56.1,  Command  and  Control  for  Joint  Air 
Operations,  (P)  10/06/01,  (C)  10/31/94 
3-57,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Civil  Affairs,  (P) 
07/15/95 

3-58,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operational 
Deception,  (P)  04/30/01 

3-59,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Meteorological  and 
Oceanographic  Support,  (P)  11/15/00,  (C) 
m2/93 

3- 59.1,  JTTP  for  Meteorological  and 
Oceanographic  Support,  (P)  10/29/95 

4- 0,  Doctrinefor  Logistics  Support  of  Joint 
Operations,  (P)  12/16/01.  (C)  09/25/92 

4-01,  Mobility  System  Policies,  Procedures 
and  Considerations,  (P)  08/28/95 

4-01.1,  Airlift  Support  to  Joint  Operations, 
(?)  07/15/95 

4-01.2,  JTTP  for  Sealift  Support  to  Joint 
Operations,  (P)  10/29/95 

4-01.3,  JTTP  for  Movement  Control,  (P) 
03/21/00,  (C)  01/26/94 

4-01.5,  JTTP  for  Water  Terminal  Opera¬ 
tions,  (?)  05/09/00,  (C)  06/16/93 

4-01.6,  JTTP  for  Joint  Logistics  Over  the 
Shore  (JLOTS),  (P)  07/15/98,  (C)  08/21/91 
4-01.7,  JTTP  for  Use  ofintermodal  Con¬ 
tainers  in  Joint  Operations,  (P)  09/11/95 
4-02,  Doctrinefor  Health  Service  Support 
in  Joint  Operations,  (P)  10/09/01,  (Q  11/15/94 
4-02.1,  JTTP  for  Health  Logistics  Support 
in  Joint  Operations,  (P)  07/30/95 

4-02.2,  JTTP  for  Patient  Evacuation  in 
Joint  Operations,  (p)  01/26/96 

4-03,  Joint  Bulk  Petroleum  Doctrine,  (P) 
06/15/95 

4-04,  Joint  Doctrinefor  Civil  Engineering 
Support,  (?)  01/18/02 

4-05,  Mobilization,  (P)  06/01/95 

4- 06,  JTTP  for  Mortuary  Affairs  in  Joint 
Operations,  (P)  08/29/95 

5- 0,  Doctrine  for  Planning  Joint  Opera¬ 
tions,  (?)  01/06/02,  (C)  08/15/94 

5-00.1,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Campaign  Plan¬ 
ning,  (?)  01/30/96 

5-00.2,  Joint  Task  Force  Planning  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Procedures,  (P)  02/27/96,  (Q 
09/03/91 

5-03.1,  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System,  Vol  I:  Planning  Policy  and 
Procedures,  (?)  06/27/00,  (Q  08/04/93 

5-03.11,  Joint  Operation  Plarming  and 
Execution  System  ^cution  Plarming,  (P) 
12/11/95 

5-03.2,  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System,  Vol  II:  Planning  and  Execu¬ 
tion  Formats  and  Guidance,  (P)  02/03/99,  (C) 
03/10/92 

5- 03.21,  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System,  Vol  II:  Planning  and  Fjcecu- 
tion  Formats  and  Guidance  (Secret  Supple¬ 
ment),  (?)  10/12/95,  (C)  03/10/92 

5^3.3,  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System,  Vol  III:  ADP  [Automatic 
Data  Processing]  Support,  (To  Be  Determined) 

6- 0,  Doctrinefor  Comrrumd,  Control,  Com¬ 
munications  and  Computer  (C4)  Systems  Sup¬ 
port  to  Joint  Operations,  (P)  0427/97,  (C) 
06/03/92 

6-02,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Operational/Tacti¬ 
cal  Command,  Control  and  Communications 
Systems,  (P)  05/2(y95,  (Q  03/07/78 
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NDU  Opens 
World  Wide  Web 

The  National  Defense  University 
(NDU)  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
opening  of  its  World  Wide  Web 
(WWW)  server.  Through  NDU’s  web 
server,  individuals  and  organizations 
with  WWW  access  can  obtain  much 
of  the  original  unclassified  NDU 
research  and  a  wealth  of  information 
about  its  constituent  organizations:  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources  Management  College, 
Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies 
(INSS),  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  National  War  College 
and  the  world-class  NDU  library. 

Other  information  includes: 

•  INSS  articles  and  publications 
on  current  issues  of  global  security 
interest  such  as  Strategic  Forum, 
McNair  Papers  and  Strategic  Assess¬ 
ment,  which  are  accessible  by  title  or 
word  search. 

•  Promotional  and  registration 
information  on  upcoming  symposia. 

•  The  NDU  Press  cat^ogue  of 
books  available  for  order. 

Ultimately,  the  NDU  goal  is  to 
include  faculty  and  student  papers 
cleared  for  publication.  To  maximize 
the  server’s  utility,  comments  and 
questions  are  solicited  in  the  NDU 
homepage. 

The  NDU  WWW  server  can  be 
reached  using  most  web  browsers  at 
http://www.ndu.edu.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  COL  John  Burkhart  at 
(202)  287-9210,  ext.  546,  or  DSN 
667-9210,  ext.  546. 

Information 

Warfare 

Conference 

The  Education  Foundation  of  the 
Data  Processing  Management  and 
Technical  Marketing  Society  of 
America’s  Information  Warfare  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  5  and  6  June  1995 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  con¬ 
ference  focused  on  the  technical, 
operational  and  strategic  significance 
of  information  warfare.  While  the 


US  Army  is  a  recognized  leader  in 
battlefield  digitization,  the  conference 
theme  dealt  primarily  with  our  soci¬ 
ety’s  information  infrastructure,  the 
emerging  cyberspace  battlefield  and 
the  impact  information  technolo¬ 
gies  will  have  on  21st-eentury  war 
concepts. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  a 
select  group  of  45  government,  indus¬ 
try  and  military  representatives.  Con¬ 
ference  participants  included  Robert 
L.  Ayers,  director,  Information  War¬ 
fare  Division,  Defense  Information 
Systems  Agency;  Captain  R.  J.  Calda- 
rella,  US  Navy,  director,  Information 
Waifare/Command  and  Control  War¬ 
fare,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  retired  Army  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Cloyd  H.  Pfister,  consultant. 
Technology  Strategies  and  Alliances 
and  Chair  of  the  Army  Panel  on 
Information  Systems;  retired  Rear 
Admiral  Wesley  E.  Jordan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Advanced  Systems,  Bolt  Bera- 
nek  and  Newman,  Inc.;  Dr.  Michael  L. 
Brown,  senior  analyst,  Strategic 
Assessment  Center,  Science  Applica¬ 
tions  International  Corporation;  Dr. 
James  Llinas,  executive  engineer,  Cal- 
span  Corporation;  and  Edward  Waltz, 
manager,  Corporate  Program  Devel¬ 
opment,  Environmental  Research 
Institute — ^Michigan. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  experts 
discussed  defensive  information  war¬ 
fare,  the  Navy’s  response  to  informa¬ 
tion  warfare,  information  operations, 
impact  of  information  technology  on 
wrfare,  image  and  spatial  data  fusion, 
unmanned  aerial  vehicle  technology 
and  advanced  information  processing. 

Key  points  raised  by  conference 
participants  were: 

•  Cyberspace  represents  a  virtual 
fifth  dimension  characterized  by  no 
geographic,  national  or  temporal 
boundaries  and  no  ownership,  laws  or 
identity  cards. 

•  Individuals  can  conduct  infor¬ 
mation  warfare  attacks  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  and  military  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  United  States.  The 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in¬ 
formation  network  suffered  250,000 
attacks  last  year.  Attacks  are  doubling 


each  year  as  intruder  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  becomes  more  accute. 

•  Major  attacks  on  US  commer¬ 
cial  service  providers  have  been 
detected.  Internet  network  switches 
were  attacked  by  inserting  codes  that 
looked  for  privileged  transactions  and 
then  collected  the  first  124  characters, 
such  as  destination,  user  identification 
and  password.  DOD  research  and 
development  transactions  were  then 
collected  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
attacks  on  DOD  computer  systems.  It 
is  unknown  who  is  behind  these 
sophisticated  attacks. 

•  Data  modification  is  far  more 
destructive  than  data  destruction. 
Data  modification  is  not  easily  de¬ 
tected.  However,  data  destruction  is 
readily  apparent  and  can  be  protected 
through  proper  data  backup  and  secu¬ 
rity  procedures. 

•  To  support  two  major  regional 
conflicts  in  1995,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  65  percent  of  military  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  carried  over  vulnerable 
commercial  lines. 

•  The  information  infrastructure 
our  nation  is  building  represents  new 
centers  of  gravity  and  target  sets  for 
our  adversaries.  To  counter  this  vul¬ 
nerability,  a  cyberspace  service  must 
be  researched  and  developed. 

•  Current  paradigms  and  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  of  strategic  attack 
are  based  on  Colonel  John  Warden’s 
“ring  theory”  and  strategic  informa¬ 
tion  warfare. 

•  In  information  warfare,  your 
“observe-orient-decide-act”  loop 
must  be  faster  than  your  opponent’s. 
To  achieve  this,  your  loop  must  be 
protected  while  you  disrupt  your 
opponent’s. 

•  Information  warfare  courses  are 
now  appearing  in  major  military  uni¬ 
versities  across  the  nation. 

•  Data  fusion  has  immense  poten¬ 
tial  application  on  the  future  battle¬ 
field  and  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
taking  points  or  information  concern¬ 
ing  three-dimensional  space  and 
“fusing  the  data”  to  image  a  target. 
Adaptive  data-fusion  systems  have 
many  potential  battlefield  applica¬ 
tions  and  may  provide  the  heuristic 
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basis  for  future  “machine”  soldiers. 

•  Defensive  information  infra¬ 
structure  principles  are:  protect  injfra- 
structures  and  data  from  information 
warfare  attack;  detect  attacks  upon  the 
information  infrastructure;  and  react 


to  attacks  to  maintain  information 
services. 

For  Army  and  governmental  lead¬ 
ers  alike,  this  conference  provided  a 
“cutting  edge”  perspective  on  the 
emerging  21st-century  cyberspace 


battlefield.  This  new  batdefield  holds 
operational  and  strategic  implications 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Robert  J.  Bunker,  California  State 
University,  San  Bernardino,  California 


Review  Essay 


strategic  Mobility’s  Stem 

Colonel  Kenneth  L.  Privratsky,  US  Army 


POWERLIFT:  Getting  to  Desert 
Storm — Strategic  IVansportation  and 
Strategy  in  the  New  World  Order  by 

Douglas  Menarchik.  197  pages.  Praeger  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Westport,  CT.  1993.  $49.95. 

Victory  is  the  beautiful,  bright 
colored  flower.  Transport  is  the 
stem  without  which  it  could  never 
have  blossomed. 

—Winston  Churchill 

This  statement,  written  by  a  young 
Winston  Churchill  before  last  centu¬ 
ry’s  end,  holds  particular  relevance 
today  as  we  approach  the  beginning  of 
another  centuty.  It  reminds  us  that 
before  we  can  win,  we  must  get  our 
forces  and  supplies  where  they  are 
needed.  That  may  seem  simple,  but 
those  familiar  with  our  recent  power- 
projection  experiences  in  Southwest 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  not. 

Getting  what  we  need  militarily 
where  and  when  we  need  it  has  never 
been  easy.  It  has  also  never  been  so 
important.  Our  ability  to  project 
power  over  long  distances  on  short 
notice — ^what  we  call  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity — constitutes  the  core  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  global  military  strategy.  That  is 
why  Churchill’s  metaphor  and, 
indeed,  Douglas  Menarchik’s  Power- 
lift  take  on  such  importance. 

Menarchik  contends  that  strategic 
transportation,  often  termed  strategic 
lift,  was  the  “long  pole”  in  the  US 
security  tent  when  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait  five  years  ago.  At  the  time, 
this  hardly  surprised  many  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  particularly  those  who  had  been 
around  logistics  for  a  while.  For  years 
before  the  invasion,  military  planners 
had  waved  magic  wands  over  map 
boards  when  it  came  time  to  deploy 
forces  during  exercises.  Senior  lead¬ 


ers  surely  knew  of  strategic  lift  short¬ 
falls.  The  Reagan  administration 
pumped  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
1980s  defense  budgets,  but  little 
trickled  into  air  or  seaJift  procurement 
pro^ams.  The  US  ability  to  deploy  its 
militaiy  steadily  declined  during  those 
same  years. 

Then,  in  August  1990,  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait,  and  a  lot  changed.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Saddam  Hussein  foolishly  sat 
on  his  newly  gained  prize  for  six 
months,  giving  transporters  time  to  get 
units  and  supplies  into  theater.  TTiis 
struggle  is  the  basis  for  Menarchik’s 
Powerlift,  a  book  that  documents  the 
requirements  and  problems  of  project¬ 
ing  Gulf  War  forces.  This  book  may 
not  be  remembered  as  a  landmark  his¬ 
tory  of  Gulf  War  logistics,  and  given 
its  handsome  price,  it  may  not  find  its 
way  onto  many  soldiers’  bookshelves. 
Nevertheless,  Powerlift  tells  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Gulf  War  story. 

Menarchik  contends  that  there 
were  three  strategic  moves  during  Op^- 
eration  Desert  Shield:  the  first  moved 
deterrent  and  defense  forces  to  the 
gulf  immediately  after  the  invasion; 
die  second  doubled  the  force  structure, 
providing  General  Norman  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  the  ability  to  take  the  offensive; 
and  the  third  postured  forces  in¬ 
theater,  setting  frie  stage  for  envelop¬ 
ing  Iraqi  forces.  Some  will  question 
why  the  third  “strategic”  move  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Menarchik’s  analysis,  and 
justifiably  so,  since  preparation  for  the 
“Hail  Mary”  envelopment  involved 
operational,  not  strategic,  movements. 

Drawing  primarily  from  official 
briefings  and  his  own  interviews  with 
senior  officials,  Menarchik  presents  a 
remarkable  array  of  information  on 
what  was  moved  and  how.  Powerlift 
has  five  chapters,  but  the  first  three  are 
clearly  the  best.  They  outline  the 


international  situation  at  the  time  of 
invasion  and  provide  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  and  analysis  of  deployments 
into  the  theater.  Readers  will  come 
away  from  these  chapters  impressed 
by  the  heroic  stories  of  the  tehind- 
the-scenes  transporters  who  made 
victory  possible. 

Menarchik  describes,  for  example, 
how  the  US  Transportation  Command 
(USTRANSCOM)  scrambled  to 
mobilize  lift  assets.  USTRANSCOM 
was  formed  just  a  few  years  before  the 
invasion  to  centralize  command  and 
control  (C^)  of  the  service  commands 
that  coordinate  and  provide  strategic 
lift:  Military  Sealift  Command,  Air 
Mobility  Command  and  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  without  this  senior 
joint  headquarters  orchestrating  the 
complex  strategic  transportation  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution. 

Powerlift  clearly  portrays  the  com¬ 
mercial  carriers’  importance  to  war 
efforts.  It  reveals  the  vast  differences 
between  prewar  plans  and  actual 
requirements  for  aircraft  and  ships; 
contract  efforts  for  additional  assets  to 
meet  those  requirements;  and  various 
problems  encountered  in  getting 
people  and  supplies  where  they  were 
needed  in-theater.  A  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  Menarchik’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  funnel  effect  that 
resulted  because  of  MOG  [maximum 
aircraft  on  ground]  constraints  con¬ 
fronting  airlifters.  Scores  of  charts 
and  graphs  support  such  discussions. 

Transporters  moved  a  staggering 
volume — ^300,000  tons  of  equipment 
the  first  month  and  250,000  military 
personnel  and  1 ,000  aircraft  in  the  first 
three  months.  However,  this  tremen¬ 
dous  achievement  was  blunted  by 
the  sobering  fact  that  it  took  over 
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1 V2  months  to  get  the  first  heavy  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  gulf— the  24th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized),  which  was 
conveniently  located  near  the  Port  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  for  quick  deploy¬ 
ment.  liiis  inability  to  get  heavy 
forces  on  the  ground  earlier  could 
have  been  disastrous. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  two  chapters 
starkly  contrast  with  the  first  toee, 
lacking  their  focus  and  depth.  In  about 
a  dozen  pages  each,  they  attempt  to 
address  the  war’s  logistics  and  discuss 
logistic  theory  and  future  considera¬ 
tions.  Menarchik’s  repeated  efforts  in 
these  chapters  to  highlight  strategic 
transportation’s  importance  to  the 
oveM  war  effort  are  aggravating.  He 
states,  for  instance,  that  “the  salient 
military  features  of  the  gulf  conflict 
were  logistics  and  technology,  not 
operational  strategy.”  He  even  asserts 
that  the  “American  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  won  the  gulf  conflict.”  Such 
statements,  and  there  are  many,  will 
quickly  wear  thin  with  readers.  Men- 
archik  adequately  portrays  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  forces  into  the  theater. 
He  paints  a  flattering  picture  of  the 
transporters  everywhere  who  worked 
nonstop  to  make  things  happen  as  fast 
as  they  could.  His  book  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  had  he  left  it  at  that  and 
added  depth  to  his  last  two  chapters. 

He  is  absolutely  on  target,  though, 
when  he  states  at  the  end,  “Strategic 
transportation  is  the  crux  of  America’s 
new  world  order  military  strategy, 
especially  with  declining  forces  and 
defense  budgets.”  This  nation’s  in¬ 
ability  to  quickly  get  forces  to  the  gulf 
provides  sobering  lessons  and  some 
embarrassment.  To  the  credit  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  military  leaders  alike,  they 
did  not  forget  mobility  problems  once 
the  war  was  over.  Much  has  changed 
besides  strategy  and  budgets  since 
then,  and  a  lot  has  happened  that  is  not 
mentioned  in  Powerlift  to  provide  real 
punch  to  this  nation’s  power-projec¬ 
tion  capabilities. 

Soon  after  the  war,  the  US  Con¬ 
gress  mandated  an  analysis,  now 
called  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study  (MRS),  to  decide  what  was 
need^  to  project  US  forces  to  a  major 
regional  contingency.  The  MRS  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘To  support  national  interests, 
deployment  capability  must  increase 
through  expanded  investment  in  sea¬ 
lift,  pre-positioning  and  transportation 
infrastructure  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  sustained  investment  in  aircraft.” 


What  resulted  cut  a  clear  path 
toward  greater  strategic  mobility.  The 
MRS  recommends,  for  example,  that 
roll-on/roll-off  ships  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force  (RRP^  for  surge  ship¬ 
ping  be  expand^  from  17  to  36  ships; 
tiiat  up  to  20  large,  medium-sp^ 
roll-on/roll-off  ships,  now  commonly 
called  LMSRS,  be  procured  to  pro¬ 
vide  5  million  square  feet  of  storage 
for  Army  equipment;  and  that  16 
ships  be  pre-positioned  in  Southwest 
Asia  witii  Army  equipment.  The 
MRS  also  recommends  continuation 
of  C-17  aircraft  procurement  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  total  of  120  C-17s  within  the 
next  decade.  And  it  mandates  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  in  deployment  enablers  to 
assist  unit  deployments,  totaling  about 
$3.5  billion  for  Army  installations 
alone  through  fiscal  year  2001:  rail- 
cars  to  be  pre-positioned  at  installa¬ 
tions;  containers  for  unit  equipment; 
and  other  infi-astructure  improvements 
firom  road-track  repairs  to  major 
construction  projects  at  forts,  ports 
and  depots  nationwide. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Gulf  War 
problems  detailed  in  Powerlift  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  Progress,  to  date, 
has  been  remarkable.  Of  36  required 
RRF  ships,  29  are  on  hand.  Four  more 
are  scheduled  for  procurement  in  the 
next  two  years.  The  first  of  19 
LMSRSs  is  scheduled  for  delivery  late 
this  year.  Hundreds  of  railcars  and 
thousands  of  containers  have  already 
been  procured.  These  numbers  will 
triple  and  quadruple  over  the  next  few 
years  as  procurement  programs  con- 
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tinue  to  be  executed.  Today,  in  South¬ 
west  Asia,  14  ships  are  pre-positioned 
with  Army  equipment,  all  configured 
to  tactical  commanders’  needs.  This 
equates  to  three  times  the  number  of 
pre-positioned  ships  there  when  Hus¬ 
sein  invaded  Kuwait  in  1990. 

Strategic  lift  improvements  have 
proved  tiieir  worth  in  recent  deploy¬ 
ments  to  Somalia,  Kuwait  and  Haiti. 
Other  lessons  have  been  learned,  with 
more  corrections  forthcoming.  There 
has  been,  without  question,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  US  ability  to  pro¬ 
ject  forces  worldwide.  Whereas  it 
took  many  weeks  to  get  the  first  heavy 
units  to  the  gulf  in  1990,  it  took  only 
hours  during  Iraq’s  recent,  short-lived 
buildup  in  1994.  The  quickness  and 
credibility  of  that  US  response  left  the 
Iraqis  much  to  ponder. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  To  date,  programs  are  strength¬ 
ening  transportation  shortfalls.  Strate¬ 
gic  transportation  and  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity,  however,  are  not  synonymous. 
The  former  pertains  to  an  ability  to  lift 
forces  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
latter  encompasses  this  and  a  lot  more: 
the  readiness  of  units  to  deploy 
quickly;  the  materiel  on  hand  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  to  allow  them  to  do  so;  the 
adequacy  of  infrastructure  supporting 
their  movements  from  forts  to  bases 
and  ports,  both  here  and  abroad;  and 
the  ability  of  in-theater  organizations 
to  get  units  and  equipment  to  tactical 
assembly  areas.  All  this  and  more 
determines  a  nation’s  true  strategic 
mobility. 

Before,  strategic  mobility  was 
defined  as  movement  from  “fort  to  far 
port.”  The  military  now  needs  to  think 
beyond  this  to  the  tactical  assembly 
areas  where  units  will  consolidate 
before  fighting.  It  should  also  con¬ 
sider  the  distribution  systems  and 
organizations  in-theater  that  make  this 
possible.  This  is  where  future  strate¬ 
gic  lift  will  extend — from  the  fort  to 
tiie  foxhole.  If  we  fail  to  consider  this, 
we  may  find  our  forces  in  the  right 
theater  but  not  in  the  right  place. 

Powerlift  points  out  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  past  oversights.  But  true 
progress  has  been  made  in  strategic 
mobility  over  the  last  few  years.  Pro¬ 
grams  are  now  in  place  to  prevent  us 
from  making  these  same  mistakes. 
Our  ftiture  challenge  will  be  to  keep 
the  programs  on  track,  refocusing 
them  as  necessary  to  support  new  mil¬ 
itary  strategy.  MR 
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AIR  POWER  AND  MANEUVER 
WARFARE  by  Martin  van  Cieveld,  with 
Steven  L.  Canby  and  Kenneth  S.  Brower.  268 
pages.  Air  University  Press,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  AL.  1994.  No  charge. 

This  book  examines  air  power 
through  the  maneuver  warfare  lens. 
Unfortunately,  its  two-dimensional 
view  of  the  battlefield  confuses  more 
than  it  explores  or  expands  the  subject. 
Rather  than  pursue  air  power  possibi¬ 
lities  and  constmctive  alternatives  for 
future  integrated  operations  and  joint 
warfare,  Martin  van  Creveld  fuels  an 
already  divisive  “roles  and  functions” 
debate  with  his  conclusions. 

There  is  something  in  this  book  to 
make  soldiers  and  airmen  alike  mad. 
Soldiers  will  use  the  book  as  proof 
that  aviation  is  and  should  only  be  a 
combat  support  element — and  that 
they  are  not  getting  enough  of  it.  Air¬ 
men  will  likely  quit  reading  the  book 
because  van  Creveld’s  view  of  mod¬ 
em  warfare  is  stuck  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  with  airplanes  and  helicopters  as 
newer  forms  of  cannons  and  wagons. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that 
maneuver  warfare  is  “exploiting  an 
enemy  weakness  to  strike  deep  into 
an  opponent’s  rear,  hard  and  fast,  to 
disrupt  or  destroy  his  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C^)  combat 
power,”  then  modem  air  power  is  an 
important  capability  in  the  joint  force 
commander’s  toolbox.  It  has  become 
exceedingly  clear  that  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  will  not  conduct  operations  as  a 
single  service,  and  theater  planners 
must  know  exactly  what  capabilities 
their  operations  require  and  what 
each  service  can  offer  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  to  achieve  campaign 
goals.  Joint  Publication  I,  Joint  War¬ 
fare  for  the  U.S.  Armed  ForceSy 
makes  it  clear  that  we  fight  as  a  team, 
capitalizing  on  each  service’s 
strengths  and  trusting  each  other  as 
competent,  confident  and  responsive 
warfighting  partners.  This  book  does 
not  give  air  power  such  trust. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  need  for 
and  developed  the  doctrine,  orga¬ 
nizations  and  equipment  to  overcome 


numerical  disadvantages  in  ground 
forces  with  its  air  forces.  This  strat¬ 
egy  has  paid  off.  We  have  seen  how 
air  power  can  dismpt  the  enemy’s 
rear,  generate  confusion  and  disorder, 
dislocate  and  disrupt  his  systems 
and  degrade  the  opposing  combat 
units’  cohesion  and  morale.  All  this 
can  be  achieved  before  ground  units 
become  engaged. 

The  military  lesson  of  the  last  10 
years’  doctrinal  and  technological 
evolution  is  that  air  power  does  not  re¬ 
place,  but  is  an 
equal  partner  with, 
other  elements  of 
maneuver  warfare. 
This  book  discounts 
air  power’s  ability 
to  be  a  distinct  man¬ 
euver  element  and 
seeks  to  bind  avia¬ 
tion  to  ground  maneuver  forces.  This 
forfeits  the  tremendous  capability  and 
flexibility  of  current  and  future  avi¬ 
ation  systems  and  organizations. 

Airpower  and  Maneuver  Warfare 
begins  by  discussing  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of,  but  never  defining,  maneuver 
warfare.  Chapter  1,  ‘The  Nature  of 
the  Beast,”  promises  to  establish  the 
maneuver  warfare  foundation  but 
never  really  does.  An  unambiguous 
maneuver  warfare  definition  provid¬ 
ing  the  promised  foundation  cannot 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  chapter. 
Adding  further  confusion  is  that  op¬ 
erational  warfare  and  maneuver  war¬ 
fare  are  used  interchangeably,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  terms  are  not  synony¬ 
mous.  Operational  warfare  is  a  level 
of  war  or  environment,  whereas  man¬ 
euver  warfare  is  a  theory  or  concept 
of  operations. 

Ifie  next  few  chapters  use  Ger¬ 
man,  Soviet  and  Israeli  case  studies  to 
illustrate  historical  maneuver  warfare 
theory  applications.  Van  Creveld 
falls  into  the  trap  Sir  B.  H.  Liddell 
Hart  cautions  against  by  making  too 
much  of  historical  andogies.  The 
Germans  and  the  Soviets  during 
World  War  H,  and  the  Israelis  since 
then,  are  not  the  United  States  at  the 


20th  century’s  end.  Unlike  the  air 
forces  in  the  case  studies,  US  air 
power  has  been  resourced,  organized 
and  employed  to  achieve  operational 
ends  through  indirect  means.  Van 
Creveld  would  have  better  served  the 
subject  had  he  chosen  case  studies 
where  the  resourcing  and  relationships 
between  combat  forces  more  closely 
resembled  the  1990s  US  military. 

Chapter  6,  “Maneuver  Warfare 
and  Air  Power  in  the  1990s,”  con¬ 
cludes  the  book  by  applying  lessons 
learned  in  the  previous  case  studies  to 
the  present.  The  logic  does  not  flow, 
and  the  chapter  often  stretches  to 
make  the  lessons  learned.  Some¬ 
times  I  could  pull  a  nugget  from  the 
text,  but  those  thoughts  were  usually 
random  and  undeveloped.  Halfway 
through  the  final  chapter,  van  Crev¬ 
eld  writes,  “The  objective  is  to 
orchestrate  air’s  attributes  to  best 
accomplish  the  theater  commander’s 
ntission.”  This  is  a  key  point  that  air¬ 
men  continually  make.  While  the 
author  admits  it  is  important,  he 
leaves  it  hanging,  burying  it  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  point  is  never 
developed  to  show  how  air  power 
can  or  should  be  sequenced  with 
other  operational  warfare  elements. 
More  important,  the  book  does  not 
explore  possibilities  for  air  power  to 
conduct  or  contribute  to  maneuver 
warfare. 

I  wanted  more  from  this  book. 
The  title  and  author’s  reputation  held 
tremendous  promise,  but  I  found  the 
book  terribly  lacking.  It  is  a  rehash  of 
history,  rather  than  an  exploration  of 
potential.  Air  power  has  come  a  long 
way  in  its  evolution,  especially  in 
the  last  decade.  Airmen  from  all  our 
services  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
establish  and  maintain  their  credibility 
as  full  partners  on  the  combined  arms 
battlefield.  Unfortunately,  this  book 
adds  little  to  the  professional  discus¬ 
sion  of  air  power,  maneuver  warfare 
or  operational  warfighting. 

LTC  Richard  D.  Newton,  USAF, 

Headquarters,  Air  Combat  Command, 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia 
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STRIKE  EAGLE:  Flying  the  F-15E 
in  the  Gulf  War  by  William  L.  Smallwood. 
218  pages.  Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC.  1994.  $23.00. 

William  L.  Smallwood  wrote  the 
highly  acclaimed  Warthog:  Flying 
the  A-10  in  the  Gulf  War.  His  newest 
book  on  the  F-1 5E  Strike  Eagle  com¬ 
munity  during  the 
Gulf  War  will  not 
disappoint  either. 
Building  on  his  own 
experiences  as  a  US 
Air  Force  Korean 
War  veteran  and 
accomplished  pilot, 
Smallwood  con¬ 
ducted  detailed  interviews  with  106 
crewmen  who  flew  the  F-15E  during 
the  war,  accurately  piecing  together 
their  story.  The  result  is  an  action- 
packed,  insightful  look  into  modem 
air  warfare  as  experienced  and  related 
by  those  who  saw  combat  in  the 
Strike  Eagle. 

Smallwood  picks  up  the  narrative 
of  the  335th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron  Chiefs  and  the  336th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  Rockets  at  their 
home  base  in  North  Carolina  on  2 
August  1990,  the  day  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein’s  forces  invaded  Kuwait.  From 
there,  he  takes  the  reader  through 
subsequent  deployments  to  Oman 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  on  the  squad¬ 
rons’  major  combat  missions  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  He  gradu¬ 
ally  introduces  the  individual  crew¬ 
men,  recounting  their  views,  hopes 
and  fears.  He  also  provides  the  back¬ 
ground  necessary  to  understand  the 
F-15E’s  technical  aspects  and  its 
combat  environment. 

This  masterful  blending  of  mate¬ 
rial  produces  a  book  that  reads  like  a 
great  novel.  As  the  crews  approach 
their  targets  through  some  of  the 
most  heavily  defended  areas  ever 
encountered,  violently  maneuvering 
to  avoid  Iraqi  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  surface-to-air  missiles,  one  feels 
the  heart-pounding  terror  they  expe¬ 
rienced.  When  crewmen  are  killed 
or  shot  down  and  taken  as  Iraqi  pris¬ 
oners,  the  reader  gains  a  rare  glimpse 
into  the  emotional  impact  on  this 
small,  tightly  knit  fighting  force.  As 
political  imperatives  force  the  Strike 
Eagle  community  to  redirect  its 
major  effort  to  countering  the  mobile 
Scud  threat,  the  frustrations  and  pres¬ 
sures  of  those  struggling  with  the 
missions’  futility  is  shared. 


Clearly,  Smallwood  has  done  his 
homework.  As  a  fighter  pilot  my¬ 
self,  I  am  prone  to  be  critical  of  any 
effort  describing  fighter  operations. 
I  found  this  book  accurate  in  every 
respect.  It  is  a  vivid  account  that 
effectively  ties  together  aerial  com¬ 
bat’s  human,  technological  and 
operational  facets.  The  reader’s  sole 
concern  should  be  planning  ahead 
for  a  long  night.  This  is  a  tough  book 
to  put  down. 

MAJ  Michael  W.  Ford,  USAF,  Air 
Force  Element,  USACGSC 


AIR  MOBILITY:  The  Development 
of  a  Doctrine  by  Christopher  C.  S.  Cheng. 
225  pages.  Praeger  Publishers,  Westport,  CT. 
1994.  $55.00. 

Christopher  C.  S.  Cheng  examines 
US  Army  aviation  development  in 
Air  Mobility.  He  covers  from  1942, 
with  the  creation  of  organic  aviation 
in  support  of  field  artille^,  to  1965, 
with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air 
Mobile)  deployment  to  Vietnam.  He 
examines  the  wide  range  of  combat 
developments  that  fashioned  air 
mobility  theory. 

Most  readers,  however,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  this  book,  even  with¬ 
out  considering  its  price.  While  the 
combat  developer  will  find  a  wealth 
of  historical  information,  most  other 
military  professionals  will  find  Air 
Mobility  falls  short  in  scope  and 
methodology  as  a  stand-alone  refer¬ 
ence  on  US  Army  aviation  develop¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  plays  out 
in  1965 — with  the  reader  eagerly 
waiting  to  see  the  combat  payoff  of 
the  Army’s  evolving  aerial  theory. 
Cheng  excludes  the  logical  continua¬ 
tions  of  this  work — discussions  of 
the  Army’s  Vietnam  War  aviation 
experiences,  post-Vietnam  War  de¬ 
velopment,  1983  designation  as  a 
branch  and  the  influence  of  deep 
operations  theory  on  the  Gulf  War 
victory.  According  to  Cheng,  “The 
creation  of  the  air  mobile  division  [in 
1965] . . .  represent[s]  the  fulfillment 
of  [the]  innovation.” 

The  book’s  title  also  implies  a  doc¬ 
trinal  development  discussion  of 
Army  aviation,  but  in  reality.  Air 
Mobility  deals  with  the  entire  spec¬ 
trum  of  combat  development.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  a  credible  review  of 
the  US  Army’s  slow  adaptation  of  the 
air  mobility  concept  that  provides 


interesting  insights  into  the  1940s 
and  1950s  Army. 

Additionally,  Cheng’s  research  is 
limited,  excluding  the  use  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  the  US  Army  Center 
of  Military  History  and  oral  inter¬ 
views  “because  of  time  and  financial 
constraints.”  However,  his  detailed 
research  of  open-source  literature  re¬ 
veals  many  unusual  facets  and  twists 
on  traditional  history.  For  instance, 
Cheng  asserts  that  the  much-touted 
Howze  Board  recommendations 
played  only  a  minor  role  in  the  total 
air  mobility  development  scheme. 
He  relates  that  US  Air  Force  opposi¬ 
tion  was  not  a  significant  obstacle  to 
air  mobility  development  during  the 
period.  It  was  the  compromises  in 
roles  and  missions  doctrine  and  pro¬ 
curement  planning  that  enabled  the 
Army’s  various  aviation  combat  de¬ 
velopment  activities  to  succeed. 

LTC  Greg  R.  Hampton,  USA, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


AIR  POWER’S  GORDI4N 
KNOT:  Centralized  Versus  Organ¬ 
ic  Control  by  Stephen  J.  McNamara.  191 
pages.  Air  University  Press,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  AL.  1994.  No  charge. 

This  is  a  provocative  illustrated 
history  of  how  wartime  air  power 
was  employed  and 
commanded  from 
World  War  H’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  Gulf 
War’s  end.  The 
author.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Stephen  J. 
McNamara,  shows 
that  the  US  Air 
Force’s  positions 
on  centralized  control,  the  decisive¬ 
ness  of  flexible  and  concentrated  air 
power  and  the  priority  of  air  missions 
have  remained  unaltered  since  World 
War  n. 

Land  and  sea  commanders  desir¬ 
ing  responsive  air  power  have  gener¬ 
ally  argued  that  air  assets  should  be 
decentralized  and  controlled  by  them. 
Each  service  has  separate,  spirited 
views  on  how  the  joint  force  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander  (JFACC)  should 
exercise  authority.  This  Gordian 
Knot — a  problem  solvable  only  by 
drastic  action — must  be  dealt  with. 
One  effective  but  controversial 
method  used  by  the  JFACC  to  exer¬ 
cise  authority  is  the  air  tasking  order. 

McNamara  details  each  service’s 
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view  of  centralized  versus  organic 
control  of  air  power  and  the  resulting 
problems.  Because  each  service  has 
strong  parochial  views  about  control¬ 
ling  its  own  air  power  assets,  McNa¬ 
mara  believes  some  outside  authority 
is  needed  to  intercede  and  cut  air 
power’s  Gordian  Knot. 

LTCT.  Drew  Peck,  USAF, 
Air  Combat  Command,  Joint  Programs 
Office,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


LIGHTNING:  The  101st  in  the 

Gulf  War  by  Edward  M.  Flanagan  Jr. 
255  pages.  Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  1994.  $25.00. 

Lieutenant  General  Edward  M. 
Ranagan  Jr.’s  Lightning  is  an  opera¬ 
tional  account  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault)  from  arrival 
in  Southwest  Asia  at  the  beginning 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield  through 
the  ground  war’s  end.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter  takes  the  101st  home  but  is  really 
an  epilogue. 

This  is  a  book  about  combat  op¬ 
erations.  Ranagan  makes  no  claim 
that  it  is  an  authoritative  operational 
analysis.  He  produces  an  unpreten¬ 
tious,  useful  narrative  very  unlike  the 
flash  and  bang  of  Tom  Carhart’s  Iron 
Soldiers  or  the  “I  am  going  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  place  in  history  no  matter 
what”  General  Norman  Schwartz- 
kopf  approach. 

Setting  the  Screaming  Eagles" 
operational  context  clearly  through¬ 
out  the  book,  Ranagan  leads  the 
reader  to  conclude  that  their  opera¬ 
tions,  whether  in  the  early  days  or 
later,  were  not  easy.  In  doing  so,  he 
rightfully  corrects  the  record.  CNN 
and  the  “instant”  books  following  the 
war  often  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Iraqis  were  easily  defeated  by  US 
technology  in  a  nearly  bloodless 
fight  with  no  strain  on  US  forces. 
Tliis,  of  course,  was  never  the  case. 
The  catastrophic  defeat  of  Saddam 
Hussein’s  forces  was  produced  by 
giving  superb  weapons  to  superbly 
trained  troops.  The  best-arm^  and 
best-trained  army  in  the  world,  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  a  good  plan, 
won  a  great  battlefield  victory. 

Ranagan  illuminates  the  lOlst’s 
contribution  with  clarity.  He  reveals 
several  important  developments  in  its 
employment  that  validate  the  air 
assault  division  as  an  effective  tool  in 
a  mid-intensity  environment.  The 
power  and  tactical  mobility  of  the 


division’s  helicopters  proved  to  be 
the  division  employment  key.  Colo¬ 
nel  Thomas  W.  Garrett’s  4th  Brigade 
became  the  essential  element  of  the 
101  St’s  combat  power.  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  H.  Binford  Peay  HI,  1  Gist’s 
commander,  often  used  his  infantry 
to  develop  bases  from  which  to  pro¬ 
ject  Garrett’s  attack  helicopters.  This 
twist  was  a  departure  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  concept,  in  which  US  Army  plan¬ 
ners  assumed  that  helicopters  would 
position  the  infantry,  who  would  then 
carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  In 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  infantry 
positioned  the  helicopters  to  carry  the 
battle  to  the  Iraqis. 

This  new  role  did  not  mean  the 
infantry  were  superfluous  or  of  less 
importance  than  the  attack  helicopter 
battalions  but  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  grow¬ 
ing  maturity  of  Ar¬ 
my  aviation.  Des¬ 
ert  Storm,  the  101st 
demonstrated  bal¬ 
anced  combat  capa¬ 
bility  both  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground. 
Antiarmor  ambushes  and  air  assaults 
proved  as  important  as  the  attack  heli¬ 
copters  in  assuring  the  enemy’s  defeat. 
The  emerging  picture  is  of  a  balanced, 
lethal  force  with  tremendous  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  mobility. 

Finally,  Lightning  compels  the 
conclusion  that  warfare  is  changing. 
Alvin  and  Heidi  Tofflers’  assertion  in 
their  book  War  and  Anti-War,  that 
Desert  Storm  was  the  first  third- 
wave  war  may  be  overdrawn,  but  the 
101  St’s  operations  show  the  third 
wave  is  upon  us,  if  not  actually  a 
fact.  For  tins  reason  alone,  Lightning 
deserves  to  be  read. 

COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  USA, 
1st  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division, 
Kirchgoens,  Germany 


MIG~15:  Design,  Development  and 
Korean  War  Combat  History  by  Yefim 
Gordon  and  Vladimir  Rigmant.  144  pages. 
Motorbooks  International,  Osceola,  WI.  1994. 
$24.95. 

Virtually  unknown  until  it  sur¬ 
prised  UN  air  forces  over  Korea  in 
1950,  the  MiG-15  is  the  best  known 
of  all  Soviet  aircraft,  serving  world¬ 
wide  in  many  conflicts  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  service  in  some  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  even  today.  For  all  its  fame,  the 
MiG  has  retained  great  mystery,  par¬ 


ticularly  about  who  flew  it  over 
Korea  and  how  it  performed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  great  contempo¬ 
rary — ^the  F-86  Saber. 

This  book  by  Yefim  Gordon  and 
Vladimir  Rigmant,  two  Russian  avi¬ 
ation  authors  from  the  organization 
AviaData,  sheds  light  on  the  Korean 
War  and  much  else.  Since  MiG-15 
was  prepared  primarily  for  aviation 
enthusiasts,  it  might  be  overlooked  by 
orthodox  military  historians.  This 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  for  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  significant  his¬ 
torical  material  from  Soviet  sources 
unavailable  elsewhere. 

More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  technical  history  and  description 
of  the  MiG.  It  documents  rare  devel¬ 
opmental  varieties,  including  ground 
attack  variants;  single  and  two-seater 
MiGs  equipped  with  radar  for  night 
intercept  duties;  and  many  exper¬ 
imental  MiGs  not  seen  in  the  West. 
While  this  ground  has  been  well  cov¬ 
ered  in  other  books,  MiG-15  provides 
the  most  complete  information  yet. 

The  book’s  most  valuable  portion 
comes  in  the  last  two  chapters,  which 
detail  Soviet  participation  in  the  air 
war  over  Korea  through  the  authors’ 
own  eyes.  Units  are  identified,  and 
names  are  named.  One  of  the  top 
Soviet  regiments  identified  in  Korea 
is  the  Proskurovsky  Guards,  now  the 
well-known  show  unit  at  Kubinka, 
outside  Moscow.  There  are  also 
details  of  the  Soviet  campaign  to  cap¬ 
ture  an  intact  Saber  Jet,  to  include  an 
appendix  comparing  it  to  the  MiG. 
Named  is  Ivan  Kozhedub,  the  top¬ 
scoring  World  War  n  pilot  (62  kills), 
who  commanded  an  air  division. 
However,  R  S.  Kutahkov,  the  later 
air  forces  commander,  also  rumored 
to  have  flown  in  Korea,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

Similar  to  their  US  counterparts, 
Soviet  pilots,  almost  all  World  War  n 
combat  veterans,  chafed  under 
restrictive  rules  of  engagement  they 
believed  yielded  the  initiative  to  the 
enemy.  The  Soviets  found  US  oppo¬ 
nents  challenging;  they  regarded  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  pilots  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt.  Many 
Chinese  went  into  combat  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  without  grav¬ 
ity  suits.  As  a  result,  they  frequently 
passed  out  during  combat. 

This  is  an  honest  rendition  of  how 
it  looked  from  across  the  Yalu. 
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MiG-15  promises  a  basis  for  further 
reconciliation  of  accounts  as  is  being 
done  by  World  War  II  historians 
working  with  Axis  and  Western 
Allied  records. 

George  M.  Mellinger,  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  Review  Annualy 
Richfield,  Minnesota 


marine  CORPS:  Search  for 
a  Mission,  1880-1898,  by  Jack 
Shulimson,  210  pages.  University  Press 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS.  1993.  $35.00. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Ameri¬ 
can  social  fabric  was  facing  dramatic 
changes— for  the  US  Marine  Corps, 
these  changes  were  even  more  dra¬ 
matic.  Historically,  Marines  had 
been  used  as  sharpshooters  in  the  rig¬ 
gings  of  naval  ships.  They  had  been 
successful  at  clearing  the  decks  of 
boarders  and  had  displayed  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  man  gun  batteries  and  act  as 
ship’s  policemen.  However,  with  the 


advent  of  steam  and  the  replacement 
of  sailing  ships,  the  Marine  Corps’ 
main  mission  of  repelling  borders 
was  quickly  becoming  anachronistic. 
Increasingly,  questions  arose  regard¬ 
ing  the  viability  of  even  having  a 
Marine  Corps. 

This  is  the  period  of  Marine  Corps 
history  Jack  Shulimson  covers.  He 
presents,  in  an  easily  readable  fash¬ 
ion,  the  struggle  that  two  disparate 
groups  of  Marine  Corps  officers 
wag^.  One  group,  led  by  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  Colonel  Charles 
G.  McCawley,  linked  reform  of  the 
Marine  officer  corps  with  forming 
the  entire  Marine  Corps  into  an  elite 
guard  of  the  US  Navy.  He  wanted 
Marines  to  remain  aboard  Navy 
ships  to  man  gun  positions  and 
pushed  to  have  all  new  officers  be 
graduates  of  the  US  Naval  Academy. 

The  second  group  was  a  loose 
confederation  of  junior  officers  who 


wanted  to  change  the  very  nature  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  These  were  men 
such  as  Captain  James  Forney  and 
First  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Daniel  Pratt 
Mannix.  In 
concert  with  the 
Commandant, 
they  wanted  to 
increase  the 
professionalism 
of  the  officers 
assigned  to  the 
Marine  Corps, 
but  they  also  wanted  to  expand  the 
Marine  Corps’  mission  scope  to 
increase  its  prestige.  Undermining  the 
efforts  of  both  groups  of  officers  was 
the  “old  guard”  that  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  status  quo  and  wished 
for  no  changes  at  all. 

Most  naval  officers  saw  a  need  for 
a  Marine  Corps,  but  many  had  differ¬ 
ing  views  of  whether  Marines  should 
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THE  GREAT  RAID  ON  CABANA-  On  30  January  1945,  the  US  6th  Ranger  Batson  led  a  successful  30-mile 
TUAN;  Rescuing  The  Doomed  Ghosts  raid  behind  Luzon’s  Japanese  lines,  liberating  500  US  prisoners  of  war 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  by  William  B.  (POWs)  near  Cabanatuan.  This  dramatic  mission  account  is  based  on 
Breuer.  280  pages.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  hundreds  of  participant,  liberator  and  POW  interviews.  Unfortunately,  most 
New  York.  1994.  $27.95.  covers  the  broader  aspects  of  the  war,  and  the  research  is  scanty 

and  selective, — ^Brooks  E.  Kleber,  Newport  News,  Virginia 

WAR  IN  THE  BOATS;  My  WWE  Captain  William  J.  Ruhe’s  personal  account  of  his  eight  World  War  H  subma- 
Submarine  Battles  by  William  J.  Ruhe.  303  nne  patrols  will  be  relished  not  only  by  men  who  have  served  aboard  subma- 
pages.  Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  McLean,  VA.  anyone  who  enjoys  stories  of  historical  significance  and  high- 

powered  adventure.  Ruhe,  a  US  Naval  Academy  graduate,  served  aboard 
three  types  of  submarines — ^the  World  War  I  S-boats,  the  pre-World  War  H 
fleet  submarines  and  the  much  improved  craft  built  during  the  war.  This  book 
is  a  real  page-turner  from  start  to  finish. — Bud  Feuer,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Melvin  W.  McGuire’s  gripping  tribute  to  his  B-17  bomber  crewmates  is  a 
compelling  story  of  ordinary  men  and  their  evolution  into  a  cohesive  entity  in 
the  crucible  of  aerial  combat.  Unusually  well  footnoted,  Bloody  Skies  pro¬ 
vides  a  rare  glimpse  of  the  Army  Air  Force’s  day-to-day  strategic  bombing 
operations  staged  out  of  Italy.  McGuire  goes  back  to  the  Second  Bomb 
Group  (Heavy)  base  in  Italy  to  recount  how  the  men  bent,  but  did  not  break, 
under  the  protracted  stress  of  combat. — ^MAJ  Robert  H.  Brown,  USAF,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Air  Combat  Command,  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia 

KGB;  Death  and  Rebirth  by  Martin  This  is  an  excellent  KGB  historical  review,  beginning  with  the  August  1991 
Ebon.  227  pages.  Praeger  PubUsheis,  Westport,  attempted  coup  against  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Martin  Ebon  discusses 
CT.  i994.  $24.95.  the  political  infighting,  the  KGB  disintegration  and  subsequent  reorganization 

within  the  various  republics  and  perceived  threats  from  external  forces. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  KGB  are  now  officially  dead.  Ebon  says 
a  threat  still  exists  and  that  we  should  not  let  our  guard  down. — ^MAJ  Kerry 
L.  Kimble,  USAR,  24th  Psychological  Operations  Company,  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center,  Aurora,  Colorado 


BLOODY  SKIES;  AlSthAAF 
B-17  Combat  Crew;  How  They  Lived 
and  Died  by  Melvin  W.  McGuire  and  Robert 
Hadley.  424  pages.  Yucca  Tree  Press,  Las 
Cmces,NM.  1993.  $22.95. 
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be  permanently  assigned  aboard 
naval  vessels.  All  of  these  different 
groups  had  their  adherents  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  all  showed  a  willingness  to 
argue  their  positions  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

This  book  is  a  lively  presentation 
of  the  struggle  for  the  Marine  Corps’ 
identity  and  existence,  told  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  passing  judgment, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  participants. 
Today’s  Marine  Corps  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  struggles  presented. 
There  are  no  sweeping  conclusions 
that  tie  lessons  learned  then  to  today. 
The  book  is  a  historical  essay  that 
should  be  read  by  anyone  interested 
in  how  military  and  governmental 
decisions  were  made  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  or  how  the  Marine  Corps  of 
today  began. 

MAJ  David  G.  Rathgeber,  VSMC, 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies^ 
USACGSC 


DISASTER  AT  D-DAY:  The  Ger¬ 
mans  Defeat  the  Allies,  June  1944,  by  Peter 
Tsouras.  Stackpole  Books,  Mechanicsbuig,  PA. 
236  pages.  1994.  $29.95. 


FAREWELL  DARKNESS  by  Ron  Zac 

zek.  344  pages.  Naval  Institute  Press,  Annapolis, 
MD.  1994.  $26.95. 


PRISONERS  OF  THE  JAPANESE: 
PO  Ws  of  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific  by 

Gavan  Davis.  462  pages.  William  Morrow  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1994.  $25.00. 


THE  HALT  IN  THE  MUD:  French 
Strategic  Planning  from  Waterloo  to 
Sedan  by  Gary  P.  Cox.  258  pages.  Westview 
Ptess,  Boulder,  CO.  1994.  $44.95. 
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PANZERHELD:  The  Story  of 
Hauptsturm-fuhrer  Michael 
Wittmaim  by  Gregory  T.  Jones.  114 
pages.  Published  by  the  author,  3704 
Pontoon  Road,  Granite  City,  IL,  62040. 
1994.  $23.95. 

Panzerheld  (Tank  Hero)  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read.  Gregory  T.  Jones’  subject 
is  HauptsturmfUhrer  Michael  Witt- 
mann,  ^e  greatest  tank-killing  ace  of 
all  World  War  n  ground  forces.  Witt- 
mann  was  a  fascinating  soldier,  a 
tank  commander  on  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  fronts  and  a  legend  in 
the  German  militaiy  for  his  prowess 
in  fighting  tank  against  tank.  With 
132  tank  kills  (mostly  Soviet),  he  and 
his  crew  met  their  end  on  the  Norman 
fields  in  August  1944. 

For  those  who  enjoy  individual 
exploits  of  soldiers  in  combat,  Pan¬ 
zerheld  provides  insight  into  an 
extraordinary  opponent.  The  book 
will  especially  appeal  to  the  serious 
military  historian.  Unlike  the  imagi¬ 


nary  “Guy  Sajer”  in  the  popular 
novel.  The  Forgotten  Soldier,  Michael 
Wittmann’s  story  is  corroborated  by 
exacting  facts,  personal  recollections 
of  comrades  and  cross-references  to 
historical  records.  A  number  of  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  photos,  inter¬ 
views  with  not  only  Wttmann’s  vet¬ 
eran  peers  but  also  the  crew  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  armored  unit  that 
most  likely  destroyed  Wttmann’s 
tank  and  access  to  family  information 
through  ^\^ttmann’s  widow  also  lend 
credibility  to  Jones’  work. 

What  emerges  is  the  picture  of  a 
young  armor  leader  who  is  idealistic, 
determined  and  intensely  loyal.  Peers 
and  friends  characterize  this  soldier 
who  rose  through  the  ranks  as  an 
extremely  humble  soldier  who  con¬ 
tinuously  shunned  publicity  even 
after  winning  the  Knight’s  Cross  with 
oak  leaves  and  swords.  Jones  vali¬ 
dates  this  reputation  with  interesting 


Among  the  multitudes  of  World  War  n  50th-commemoration  books.  Disaster 
at  D~Day  is  destined  to  fade  into  obscurity.  This  fiction  book  offers  a  series 
of  D-Day  “alternate  realities”  concluding  in  the  Allies’  defeat.  The  author’s 
alternative  choices  are  flimsy  and  without  basis.  Unlike  quality  historical  fic¬ 
tion,  this  book  teaches  no  lesson,  nor  enlightens  us  about  the  personalities  and 
events  shaping  our  world. — ^MSG  James  H.  Clifford,  USA,  149th  Ordnance 
Detachment  (Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal),  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland 

Ron  Zaczek’s  book  is  an  emotionally  probing  account  of  the  Vietnam  War’s 
psychological  toll.  Zaczek  relates  his  exciting  combat  experiences  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  his  ensuing  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (FTSD).  Farewell 
Darkness  provides  new  information  that  can  be  used  as  a  he^ng  tool  for 
those  with  PTSD.  This  is  not  merely  a  war  story  or  just  a  book  on  war 
psychology — it  is  a  well-written  combination  of  both. — MAJ  A.  Cox,  USA, 
USACGSC 

As  the  Department  of  Defense  World  War  n  50th  commemoration  nears  an 
end.  Prisoners  of  the  Japanese  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  140,000  Allied  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  captured  by  the  Japanese  at  the  war’s  beginning  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Philippines,  China,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Japan  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Gavan  Davis’  detailed  and  graphic  depiction  draws  heavily  upon  interviews 
with  American,  British,  Austr^ian,  Dutch  and  Canadian  survivors. — ^LCDR 
John  R.  O’DonneU,  USN,  USACGSC 

This  account  of  French  strategic  planning  between  1815  and  1870  fills  a  void 
in  historical  scholarship.  No  other  English  work  is  as  in-depth  or  detached. 
Gary  P.  Cox  does  not  allow  the  French  debacle  at  Sedan  in  1870  to  totally 
dominate  his  perspective.  He  appreciates  the  many  constraints — ^political, 
social  and  economic— -that  limited  the  strategic  options  of  the  Second  Empire 
generals.  I  recommend  this  book  to  those  interested  in  19th-centuiy  Euro¬ 
pean  military  history. — ^LTC  Arthur  T  Coumbe,  Florida  ABNG,  260th  Military 
Intelligence  Battalion,  Miami,  Florida 
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vignettes  about  Wittmann’s  sharing 
of  difficult  tasks  and  dangers  with  his 
soldiers. 

The  book  is  not  without  flaws. 
Jones,  as  his  own  editor,  makes  mi¬ 
nor  grammatical  errors  and  sudden 
transitions  without  apparent  connec¬ 
tion,  and  his  organization  and  style  are 
somewhat  stilted.  He  also  includes  a 
shallow  parallel  between  World  War  I 
fighter  ace  Mandfred  von  Richthofen 
and  Wittmann  that  adds  litde  to  the 
book.  Finally,  the  price  is  a  little 
higher  than  its  contents  warrant. 

What  cannot  be  faulted  is  Jones’ 
impartial  analysis  of  how  Wittmann 
and  his  unit  were  destroyed  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  For  years,  the  story  of  their 
demise  was  lost  in  the  “fog  of  war” 
and  official  records  that  initially  said 
they  died  by  carpet  bombing.  In  the 
early  1980s,  Wittmann’s  unmarked 
grave  was  discovered.  Several  com¬ 
peting  claims  regarding  Wittmann’s 
death  that  have  been  advanced  are 
carefully  eliminated  by  the  author’s 
logic.  Jones,  however,  leaves  it  up  to 
the  reader  to  determine  which  is  the 
most  plausible. 

This  is  an  interesting,  enjoyable 
account  “from  the  trenches.”  I  high¬ 
ly  recommend  Panzerheld  for 
company-level  leadership  reading. 

LTC  Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  USA, 

Combat  Studies  InstitutCf  USACGSC 


EWERVENTION:  The  Use  of 
American  Military  Force  in  the 
Post  “Cold  War  World  by  Richard 
N.Haass.  258  pages.  A  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  Book,  Washington,  DC.  (Distrib¬ 
uted  by  The  Brookings  Institute,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.)  1994.  $24.95. 

Intervention  should  be  read  and 
debated  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
current  and  future  use  of  the  US  mili¬ 
tary,  Richard  N.  Haass  implies  that 
the  US  military  must  be  able  to 
respond  constantly  and  simulta¬ 
neously  to  a  long  gamut  of  missions 
and  that  its  role  in  the  post-Cold  War 
world  is  intervention. 

Haass  places  the  great  variety  of 
missions  assigned  to  military  orga¬ 
nizations  into  perspective.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  many  recent  US  interven¬ 
tions  and  proposes  a  list  of  ty^s  that 
includes  deterrence,  preventive  at¬ 
tacks,  compellence,  punitive  attacks, 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  war¬ 
fighting,  nation  assistance,  interdic¬ 
tion,  humanitarian  assistance,  rescue 


and  the  indirect  use  of  force.  It  takes 
effort  to  reconcile  Haass’  list  with  the 
way  military  missions  are  doctrinally 
organized  in  the  new  US  Army  Field 
Manual  lOD-S,  Operations,  but  there 
is  no  contradiction. 

His  presentation  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  when,  where,  why  and 
how  to  intervene  is  even-tempered, 
undogmatic  and  nonpartisan.  More 
important,  he  does  not  waste  ink  on 
national  self-doubt  or  moral  circum¬ 
spection.  The  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  intervene 
is  finessed  behind  the  assertion  that 
US  isolationism  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  He  states  outright  that  “popu¬ 
lar  and  congressional  support  are 
desirable  but  not  necessaiy.” 

The  Weinberger  Doctrine  is  used 
by  Haass  as  a  counterpoint,  especially 
on  the  question  of  public  support.  In 
Weinberger’s  words,  “Before  the 
United  States  commits  combat  forces 
abroad,  there  must  be  some  reason¬ 
able  assurance  we  will  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress.” 
Haass  states,  however,  that  “there  is 
declining  popular  and  congressional 
support  for  military  interventions. 
The  proper  response  is  not  to  bow  to 
this  mood  but  to  take  it  into  account. 
Sustaining  interventions  will  require 
substantiS  political  effort  from  the 
most  senior  levels  of  government.” 

On  the  question  of  using  separate 
or  dedicated  troops  that  have  received 
specialized  training  for  different  mis¬ 
sions,  Haass  gives  the  opinion  that 
‘US  force  levels  are  already  barely 
adequate  .  .  .  that  the  better  approach 
is  the  current  policy— one  army  pre¬ 
pared  to  undertake  a  range  of  mis¬ 
sions,  with  personnel  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  mission-specific  training  just 
prior  to  departure.”  Some  readers 
will  think  that  events  in  Somalia, 
Rwanda  and  Haiti  seem  to  contradict 
this  position. 

Downplaying  the  idea  of  national 
interest,  Haass  quotes  Alexander 
George,  who  says,  “  ‘National  inter¬ 
est’  has  become  so  elastic  and 
ambiguous  a  concept  that  its  role  as  a 
guide  to  foreign  policy  is  highly 
problematical  and  controversial.”  In 
Haass’  own  words,  “To  draw  a  direct 
connection  or  parallel  between  the 
importance  of  an  interest  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  intervene  on  its  behalf 
would  be  wrong.”  He  does  not  say 


national  interest  is  irrelevant  but  rec¬ 
ommends  making  decisions  to  inter¬ 
vene  depend  even  more  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  criteria  and  judgment  of  a 
foreign  policy  elite. 

In  this  book,  we  are  exposed  to  the 
assumptions  of  one  of  the  influential 
intellectual  circles  that  determined 
the  azimuth  of  President  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton’s  1994  National  Security  Strat¬ 
egy  of  Engagement  and  Enlarge¬ 
ment,  Many  readers  will  find 
Intervention  aggravating  if  they  do 
not  share  these  assumptions.  Haass 
implies  that  the  United  States  can 
provide  effective  nation  assistance, 
ought  to  provide  nation  assistance 
and  can  do  it  with  warfighting  rnili- 
taiy  forces.  If  you  like  interventions, 
you  will  love  Intervention. 

LTC  Geoffrey  B.  Demarest,  1/5A, 
Foreign  Military  Studies  Office, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


ARNHEM  1944:  The  Air¬ 
borne  Battle  by  Martin  Middlebrook 
501  pages.  Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO. 
1994.  $34.95. 

The  Arnhem  airborne  operation 
was  designed  to  end  World  War  n  in 
Europe.  The  initial  operations  were 
successful  with  the  US  82d  and  101st 
Airborne  divisions 
seizing  their  bridges 
and  being  relieved 
by  ground  troops. 
However,  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  attempt  to 
outflank  the  4(X)- 
mile  SiegfiiedLine, 
easing  the  Ruhr  en¬ 
circlement,  failed  due  to  the  British 
inability  to  link  quickly  with  the 
Americans. 

Arnhem  1944  is  Martin  Middle- 
brook’s  16th  and,  by  his  own  admis¬ 
sion,  probably  book.  While 
much  has  b^n  written  about  the 
Allied  gamble  in  Holland,  Middle- 
brook  claims  the  fighting  in  and 
around  Arnhem  has  “still  not  been 
described  in  the  detail  that  it  merit[s],” 
His  approach  is  not  revisionist,  nor 
does  he  claim  any  dramatic  disclo¬ 
sures  about  the  1st  British  Airborne 
Division’s  heroic  but  flawed  attempt 
to  capture  the  Dutch  town.  Instead,  he 
describes  the  action  in  great  detail 
with  the  “correct  balance.” 

Arnhem  J944"s  focus  is  on  the  units 
in  Holland  and  the  fighting  in  and 
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around  the  drop  zones.  Middlebrook 
correctly  claims  that  the  often-told 
story  of  2d  Parachute  Battalion’s 
holding  of  the  Arnhem  road  bridge 
area  often  overshadows  other  aspects 
of  the  battle.  In  contrast,  Amhem 
1944  is  a  meticulously  researched, 
thorough  chronicle  of  the  entire  battle. 

From  the  lower-ranking  soldiers’ 
perspectives,  Middlebrook  describes 
the  actions  of  all  the  battle’s  units. 
He  uses  501  soldier  contributions, 
carefully  placing  their  quotations 
throughout  and  giving  cr^ence  to 
their  actions.  Many  are  regular  con¬ 
tributors  to  Amhem  battle  authors, 
but  hundreds  have  never  before  told 
their  stories  and  convey  specific  new 
aspects  of  the  nine-day  battle. 

Amhem  1944  is  easy  to  read  and 
essential  for  those  interested  in  World 
War  n  airborne  operations  focusing 
on  British  units.  Mddlebrook  gives 
honor  to  those  paratroopers  who 
strove  to  succeed  in  the  last  major 
battle  lost  by  the  British  army  in 
World  War  H. 

CPT  Dominic  J.  Caraccilo,  USA^ 
US  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York 


MASTERING  TACTICS:  A 
Tactical  Decision  Games  Work¬ 
book  by  John  P  Schmitt.  108  pages. 
Marine  Corps  Association,  Quantico,  VA 
1994.  $14.95. 

Mastering  Tactics  includes  two 
articles,  a  scenario  section  with  15 
tactical  decision  games  and  a  section 
discussing  possible  solutions.  Also 
included  are  five  appendixes:  “Glos¬ 
sary  of  Tactical  Terms,”  “Glossary  of 
Map  Symbols,”  “Combat  Orders,” 
“USMC  [US  Marine  Corps]  Infantry 
Battalion  Organization  and  Weap¬ 
ons”  and  a  ‘Typical  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Brigade  (MEB)  Organiza¬ 
tion.”  Major  John  F,  Schmitt  has  12 
years’  active  duty  infantry  experience. 
He  has  written  several  combat  opera¬ 
tions  manuals,  including  Fleet  Ma¬ 
rine  Force  Manual  1  (FMFM  1), 
Warfighting-,  FMFM  1-1,  Cam¬ 
paigning;  and  the  Operational  Hand¬ 
book  6-1,  Ground  Combat  Opera¬ 
tions,  He  also  instructed  at  both  the 
US  Marine  Corps  Basic  School  and 
Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff 
College. 

Mastering  Tactics'  genesis  comes 
from  the  informal  wargaming  ses¬ 
sions  Schmitt  conducted  during  his 


staff  college  assignment.  Marines 
and  civilians  from  many  professional 
career  fields  were  involved  in  the  sce¬ 
nario  development  process.  These 
analytical  wargaming  scenarios 
evolved  into  the  more  formal  games 
appearing  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette 
beginning  in  April  1990.  These  games 
are  now  a  permanent  gazette  feature. 

As  I  read  Mastering  Tactics,  I 
began  to  see  the  games’  process  rele¬ 
vance.  The  games  teach  military  lead¬ 
ers  to  think  about  how  military  con¬ 
cepts  and  tactical  principles  are 
applied.  In  combat,  a  leader  reacts  not 
without  thought  but  with  “instant 
thought.”  The  leader  must  instanta¬ 
neously  integrate  practical  experience 
with  educational  experience  to  apply 
the  most  appropriate  response  to  a 
given  situation.  One  method  enhanc¬ 
ing  this  process  is  tactical  decision 
game  training. 

I  recommend  this  book  to  all  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  from  squad  leaders  to 
brigade  and  regiment  commanders, 
as  a  method  to  improve  their  ability 
to  think  under  the  moment’s  pres¬ 
sure.  I  hope  future  decision  games 
will  be  added  to  reflect  joint  and 
combined  operations  and  operations 
other  than  war. 

Richard  Milligai^  US  Army 
TRADOC  Analysis  Command, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CROSSING  THE  DEADLY 
GROUND:  United  States 
Army  Tactics,  1865-1899,  by 

Peny  D.  Jamieson.  230  pages.  ThelJni- 
versity  of  Alabama  Press,  Tuscaloosa, 
AL.  1994.  $29.95. 

Perry  D.  Jamieson  is  a  US  Air 
Force  historian  and  co-author  of 
Attack  and  Die:  Civil  War  Military 
Tactics  and  the  Southern  Heritage, 
an  excellent  book  on  American  Civil 
War  tactics.  Crossing  the  Deadly 
Ground  is  his  outstanding  follow-on 
book.  Beginning  where  his  previous 
book  left  off,  Jamieson  extends  his 
meticulously  researched,  detailed 
study  of  tactical  doctrine  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  period  of  incredibly  rapid 
technological  change.  This  change 
produced  the  most  profound  impact 
on  the  battlefield  since  the  first  Na¬ 
poleonic  era  almost  100  years  earlier 
or  even  since  gunpowder’s  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Europe  500  years  before. 

Looking  back  40  years  from 
World  War  I’s  unimaginative  frontal 


assaults  that  killed  millions  of  sol¬ 
diers  on  both  sides  between  1914  and 
1918,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  from 
the  end  of  the  American  Civil  War  to 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  there 
was  no  serious  study  of  what  impact 
new  deadly,  mass-produced  weap¬ 
ons  would  have  or  what  tactics 
needed  to  be  changed  to  cope  with 
the  new,  incredibly  lethal  environ¬ 
ment.  In  reality,  a  significant  amount 
of  study  and  reasoned  debate  took 
place  in  the  years  leading  up  to 
World  War  I. 

Jamieson  clearly  shows  us  the 
debate  was  not  confined  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  military  pow¬ 
ers  in  Western  Eur¬ 
ope  but  occurred  in 
a  substantial  and 
thoughtful  manner 
in  the  United  States 
as  well.  Thinkers 
and  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  in  surprising  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  J^ture  battlefield’s  lethal 
nature  and  the  supreme  tactical  chal¬ 
lenge  it  presented.  Far  from  ignoring 
the  terrible  threat  presented  to  unpro¬ 
tected  infantry  by  the  magazine  rifle, 
rapid-firing  artillery,  the  machine- 
gun,  barbed  wire  and  powerftil  chem¬ 
ical  explosives,  this  tactical  night¬ 
mare  was  quite  well  interpreted  and 
extensively  documented. 

Jamieson  describes  the  US  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  problem  as  a  “ter¬ 
rible  challenge  faced  by  advancing 
infantry”  and  quotes  an  officer  writ¬ 
ing  in  1882  that  it  was  “a  certain 
space  of  from  1,500  to  2,500  yards 
swept  by  fire,  the  intensity  of  which 
increases  as  troops  approach  the 
position  from  which  that  fire  is  de¬ 
livered.”  This  “deadly  zone”  must  be 
gotten  through,  but  “how  shall  it 
be  crossed?”  The  solution  of  how 
to  get  across  did  not  produce  the 
same  degree  of  agreement  the  prob¬ 
lem’s  description  elicited,  and  there¬ 
in  lay  the  roots  of  the  1914  to  1918 
disaster. 

Crossing  the  Deadly  Ground  mer¬ 
its  careful  reading.  If  any  criticism 
can  be  levied  against  Jamieson’s 
book,  it  is  only  that  one  wishes  he 
had  extended  it  to  cover  the  period 
from  1900  to  1914.  One  can  hope 
for  a  third  volume. 

COL  Jerry  D.  Morelock  USA, 

Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 
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LONE  WOLF:  The  Life  and 
Death  of  U-Boat  Ace  Wemer 
Henke  by  Timothy  P  Mulligan.  247 
pages.  Praeger  Publishers,  Westport,  CT. 
1993.  $22.95. 

Timothy  R  Mulligan’s  biography 
of  German  U-boat  commander 
Wemer  Henke  is  an  excellent  World 
War  n  German  submarine  force 
study.  The  German  submariners  and 
their  US  and  British  counterparts 
were  as  different  as  the  boats  in  which 
they  served.  During  the  1930s,  while 
the  US  Navy  was  switching  from 
World  War  I  S-boats  to  the  much 
larger  fleet  submarines,  Germany  was 
only  modernizing  its  outdated  under¬ 
water  craft.  Mulligan  states,  “Both 
generations  of  [German]  submarines 


could  only  submerge  for  limited  peri¬ 
ods,  during  which  time  they  could 
barely  move.  They  were  not  true  sub¬ 
marines,  but  submersibles  intended 
primarily  for  surface  movement  and 
action.” 

German  army  and  air  force  needs 
took  precedence  over  newer,  more 
efiicient  submarine  development.  By 
the  time  modem  U-boats  appeared 
on  the  scene,  they  became  victims  of 
Allied  technology.  Depth-charge 
racks  on  US  and  British  ships  were 
replaced  by  the  deadly  hedgehog — a 
mortar-type  weapon  that  fired  24 
projectiles  about  250  yards  in  front  of 
a  warship.  The  hedgehog  explosives 
would  detonate  only  upon  contact 
with  a  solid  object. 


Mulligan  describes  Henke’s  No¬ 
vember  1942  sinking  of  the  British 
converted  passenger  liner  Ceramic. 
Reminiscent  of  the  World  War  I  Lusi¬ 
tania  disaster,  the  Ceramic  carried  150 
civilian  passengers,  including  50 
women  and  children.  The  226  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  aboard  the  ship  suppos¬ 
edly  classified  the  vessel  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  target.  The  Ceramic's  sinfing 
became  a  propaganda  nightmare  for 
both  the  English  and  Germans,  with 
accusations  flying  back  and  forth  but 
eventually  disappearing  in  a  flood  of 
new  sinkings  and  atrocities. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  researched 
book  with  many  photographs  and 
excellent  source  material  for  scholars. 

Bud  Feuer,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
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I  □  Cadet  rate  M2  street  I 

I  □  Spanish  (Foreign  addresses)  MS  I 

i  □  Portuguese  (Foreign  addresses)  *12  state/counuy  zp 

□  Air  mail  (English  and  Spanish)  *45  GIFT  FORS 

□  Air  mail  (Portuguese)  *30  I 

□  Send _ MR  binder(s)  for  Ranwrioe  RretName  ww  , 

*12  each  to  US,  APO/FPO 

addresses  and  *15  each  - — -  I 

to  foreign  addresses  | 

Total  payment _  _ — - - -  I 

City  State/Counlry  Zip  i 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard  prices  subject  I 

to  change  without  , 

Expiration  date _  _LJ_J  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  notice  I 


Prices  subject 
to  change  without 
notice 
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